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FOREWORD. ~ 


Two years after the surrender of Ger- 
many, Canada has made steady prog- 
ress in the liquidation of her tremen- 
dous war effort, though on a longer view 
her economy remains bound up more 
directly than most with world condi- 
tions still on the anvil. The moment 
is therefore opportune for a volume of 
papers like the following, written pri- 
marily for the lay reader—especially 
the lay reader in other countries—on 
salient features in the Canadian situa- 
tion. 

A similar but more detailed volume 
of THE ANNALS was issued almost ex- 
actly a quarter of a century ago (May 
1923). So pervasive, however, have 
been the effects of the intervening 
“boom” of the late twenties, of the de- 
pression of the thirties, and now of the 
Second World War, that the former 
volume affords contrasts rather than 
comparisons with the present. 

It is from the war effort that the vol- 
ume necessarily “takes off’—an effort 


a on a scale perhaps unexampled for a 


people of like numbers and wealth. Of 
the total population, approximately 6.5 
per cent went directly into the armed 
services. Simultaneously, close upon 10 
per cent were added to the labor force, 
which was largely redirected to the pro- 
duction of war matériel. It is a meas- 
ure of the latter that the gross value 
of Canadian production rose during the 
war from $5.5 million to $12.5 million, 
of which increase the price rise ac- 
counted for less than 20 per cent. 
Within these totals, manufactures (if 
we include metallurgy and primary 
wood manufactures) approximately tre- 


r bled, while the range of products wid- 


ened in some important new directions. 
External frade and the balance of in- 
ternational payments, to which the Ca- 
nadian economy is so acutely sensitive, 


kept pace both in volume and in re- 
orientation. Experiments of more than 


_ local interest in price and labor control 


were tried for the first time. Social 
measures set on foot during the depres- 
sion culminated in Dominion-wide un- 
employment insurance and family al- 
lowances. Politically, the legislative 
and financial arrangements which these 
entailed have reopened discussions of a 
fundamental character on the federal 
structure of the Dominion. Externally, 
likewise, new relations with the British 
Commonwealth are developing, at the 
same time that Canada is taking an ac- 
tive part in the organization of the 
United Nations as a “middle” power of 
enhanced status. 

The articles herein assembled discuss 
within limited scope certain of the more 
pivotal and representative topics in this 
réadjustment to peace conditions. In 
each case the treatment is by a scholar 
or publicist of recognized authority. In 
the selection of topics doubtless there 
are omissions and emphases that will 
not commend themselves to all;* but 
within the space available, a larger list 
might have run the opposite danger of 
“spottiness.” At the same time, a cer- 
tain amount of overlapping has been 
unavoidable in view of the need for 
making each article reasonably self- 
contained. The order in which the 
articles appear is conventional and not 
to be regarded as indicative of the im- 
portance of the subjects. 

For those who may desire fuller treat- 
ments, a very brief bibliography, con- 
fined to recent publications on Canada, | 
is appended. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the output of studies 
on social and economic conditions in 
Canada—by the universities; in the 
pages of the Canadtan Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science (dating: 


vill ; FOREWORD 


$ 
from 1933); by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs; and through 


the offices of the Canadian Social Sci- 


ence Research Council (founded in 
1939)—has reached a volume that is a 
new feature in the national life. 
Beyond suggesting the general scope 
of each article, the editor has made no 
attempt to influence Judgments or opin- 


ions, which must be the responsibility 
of the individual contributors. 

It remains only to thank these con-e 
tributors for undertaking the articles at 
a time when, especially in university cir- 
cles, the pressure of professional duties 
has been onerous beyond precedent— 
itself not the least significant aftermath» 
of the war. R. H. Coats 


The Geography of Canada 


MONG the Dominions of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, Canada (with 
which is usually associated Newfound- 
eland) ranks first in area. It contains 
about three and a half million square 
miles;- the other chief Dominions— 
Australia, India, and South Africa— 
have areas of three, two, and one mil- 
lion square miles respectively. Of the 
huge area included in Canada, only 
about 800,000 square miles are moder- 
ately settled, while the remainder con- 
tains only scattered outposts, based 
mainly on mining or fur trading. In- 
deed, much of it is as empty as it was 
in the days before the first French set- 
tlements. However, pioneers are press- 
ing forward, and it is the main purpose 
of these pages to explain the present 
distribution of settlement and to sug- 
gest where the new settlement in the 
near future is most likely to occur. 

Canada is divided politically into 
nine provinces and a number of sparsely 
populated territories. Table 1 shows 
clearly that the provinces differ greatly 
in area and in possibilities of popula- 
tion. Since the first modern settle- 
ments occurred perhaps as early as 
1520 in Newfoundland and about 1600 
at Tadoussac (East Quebec), it is clear 
that the occupation has now extended 
over three and a half centuries and has 
reached a stage of some stability. 

If the “factory” figures in Table 1 
be plotted against the population fig- 
ures, it will be seen that the population 
distribution varies fairly regularly with 
the industrial position. Thus the popu- 
lation (in millions) equals 0.36 X fac- 
tories (in thousands). No such simple 
relation is apparent if the farmlands be 
plotted against population. This sug- 
gests the prime importance of manu- 
facturing in Canada today. 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


TABLE 1—PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
AREA, FARMLANDS, FACTORIES, 
AND POPULATION* 








British Colum- 

bia.... 359| 0.6 | 2,116; 818 
Alberta..... 249 | 14 1,165 796 
Saskatchewan. 238 | 24 1,054} 896 
Manitoba 220) 7 1,290 730 
Ontario... 363; 9 110,730) 3,788 
Quebec.. . 524} 7 9,657 | 3,332 
Prince Edward 

Island..... 2| 0.5 241 95 
New Brunswick 27) 1 937 457 
Nova Scotia... 21! 0.5 | 1,281 578 

Total.. 2,003 | 63.6 |28,471 111,490 


2 Tt will be noted that the totals are for the 
provinces only, and not for the entire Do- 
minion. 


THE Butep or CANADA 


All the continents have much the 
same pattern as regards their build or 
structure. On the Atlantic side the 
land surface is formed ‘of a wide ex- 
panse of very ancient, rocks which is 
known as a Shield. In Canada this oc- 
cupies half the area of the Dominion 
(Fig. 1), and is an undulating surface 
—for the most part not much above sea 
level—consisting largely of granites and 
allied rocks. All of these were laid 
down in Pre-Cambrian times, i.e. more 
than 500 million years ago. On the Pa- 
cific side the continent exhibits a series 
of high mountain folds, which are sev- 
eral hundred miles wide in Canada. We 
know them as the Coast Ranges, the 
Selkirks in the south, and the Rockies. 
These are relatively young features in 
the evolution of the earth’s crust, and 
hence are known as Young Mountains. 


Fig. 1-—Build of Canada 
favorable. 
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The Downfold and the Paleozoic Fringe (dotted) are the most 


Fig, 2—-July Temperatures. Note the northern “hot Joop” in the 57 degree isotherm 
Fic. 3-—Annual Rainfall. Note the favorable crescentic area (horizontal lines) near Ed- 


monton. 


Fic. 4—Natural Vegetation. The Lake Forest and Prairie divisions are the most favorable 
(From Griffith Taylor, Canada, London: Methuen & Co, 1947) 


They have been lifted above sea level 
mostly in the last 40 million years. Be- 
tween the ancient Shield in the east and 
the Young Mountains in the west is a 
wide area of lowland, representing a de- 
pression, or Downfold, which developed 
during the period of mountain building. 
Here the largest rivers naturally have 
their place, notably the Mackenzie in 
the north and the Saskatchewan in the 
south of the Dominion. 


Shield 


These three main features in the 
build have different effects on human 
settlement. The Shield consists of 
rocks which give rise to sterile soils for 
the most part as they are weathered by 
frost, rain, rivers, and other factors. 
Hence there is not much chance of close 
agricultural settlement in this large por- 


tion of the Dominion. On the other 
hand, there have been many opportuni- 
ties for heated vapors and liquids ris- 
ing from the deeper portions of the 
crust to penetrate these rocks, since the 
latter are very old and have suffered 
much folding and cracking. Mineral 
veins and metallic deposits usually arise 
from these vapors and liquids; and ac- 
cordingly, the chief gold, silver, nickel, 
and iron mines are found in this forma- 
tion. 


Young M ountains 


In the Young Mountains of the west 


there are not such good chances of 
mineral deposits, unless there has been 
much development of igneous action in 
the past. Luckily this has been the 
case in regard to the earlier phases of 
the mountain building. Much of the 
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mass of the Coast Ranges and the Sel- 
kirks consists of a great batholith of 

*granite, which solidified far below the 
surface but is now exposed by weather- 
ing. In or near these granite masses 
many valuable mineral deposits occur, 
such as at Kimberley (lead-zinc), Ross- 

*land (gold-copper), Howe Sound, Stew- 
art, Klondike, and other places. In the 
eastern ranges, the Rockies, there was 
little igneous action, and therefore there 
are few mines in these mountains. 


Downfold 


The third major element in the build 
—the Downfold—is likely to be the 
most valuable when its resources are 
fully exploited. Here the sands and 


silts washed down from the Rockies, ` 


and also from the Shield in the east, 
have been deposited. For many mil- 
lions of years there was a wide Sea oc- 
cupying the area of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Today this sea floor has been 
elevated above sea level, and the Cre- 


taceous and allied formations give rise 


to the fertile plains of the prairies. In 
swamps in these plains great peat bogs 
developed, and these in turn gave rise 
to the widespread coal seams of Al- 
berta. Indeed some of the coal occurs 
in the folded crust building the Young 
Mountains, as for instance near Crows- 
nest Pass in the far south of the Rockies. 
Associated with the folded rocks on the 
margin of the Downfold we find domes 
which are favorable for the collection 
of petroleum and gas. Here accord- 
ingly at Turner Valley is the most valu- 
able oil field in Canada. But the agri- 
culture of the prairies is the chief re- 
source of the Dominion, and this, as 
stated, is due to the favorable forma- 
tions and deep soils to be found in the 
lowlands of the Downfold. 


Other elements 


A small but important area in the 
Dominion does not fit into the simple 


threefold division of the build so far 
described. This consists of -a narrow 
strip of territory along the Saint Law- 
rence Valley from Quebec to Windsor. 
Here on the southern edge of the Shield 
various layers of rocks were laid down 
in the Paleozoic period (about 300 or 
400 million years ago). This region may 
appropriately be termed the “Paleozoic 
Fringe,” since, though it is 700 miles 
long, it is rarely as much as 100 miles 
wide. The best farms of Quebec and 
Ontario ‘are all south of the Shield in 
this Paleozoic Fringe. 

The last element in the build of 
Canada consists of a rather narrow belt 
parallel to but southeast of the Paleo- 
zoic Fringe. The Maritimes and the 
southeastern portion of Quebec belong 
to this structural area. Here the Jand- 
scape is corrugated into hills and dales 
with a general northeast-southwest di- 
rection. The valleys are broad and 
shallow, while the hills form plateau- 
like ridges. We are in fact dealing with 
the relics of a former system of “Young 
Mountains,” which rose far above sea 
level about 150 million years ago. 
Since that time they have Deen eroded 
almost to sea level. The roots of the 
mountains have again been uplifted, 
and the softer formations have weath- 
ered away, leaving the harder beds to 
stand out like the grain in an old 
wooden plank. 

The build and topography of Canada 
can therefore be summarized as in 
Table 2. 

There is one last feature in the build 
of Canada which needs to be explained. 
About a million years ago the climate 
of North America became some 10 or 
12 degrees colder than it i3 at present. 
Under these conditions the heat of sum- 
mer was not sufficient to melt the wide- 
spread cover of snow, and‘in time it 
became a vast icecap which extended 
south to the Missouri and Ohio rivers. 
(There were three major intervening 
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TABLE 2— BUILD AND TOPOGRAPAY oF CANADA 


Structural Element Province 
Shield... . Most of Quebec, and Ontario, 
Manitoba, Keewatin, etc. 
Downfold.... ... | Alberta, much of Saskatchewan 


and Mackenzie 
Young Mountains 


Paleozoic Fringe... 
Appalachian and Ontario 
allied folds... . |Maritime Provinces 


periods of warmth in this million years 
giving rise to warm interglacial periods, 
~ but these we may ignore.) The icecap 
carried vast quantities of debris (till or 
moraine) and this was strewn all over 
Canada as the ice melted after the last 
major cold phase. This event is put 
down as about 15 or 20 thousand years 
ago in the south of the Dominion. Of 
course an ice age is still in being in 
Baffin Island, Greenland, and other 
places. 

The veneer of glacial till is a very 
prominent feature all over the center 
and east of the Dominion. It is the 
basis of the soils in every farm, and is 
widespread over the Shield as well as 
over the prairies and along the southern 
fringe of younger rocks in Ontario and 
Quebec to the south of the Shield. 
Luckily the till torn off by the ice is 
for the most part derived from the un- 
derlying rocks. Hence the soils of the 
prairies (and of the fringe of Paleozoic 
rocks between Quebec city and Wind- 
sor) are much more fertile than those 
on the Shield. Often these layers of 
till and other forms of glacial debris are 
many feet thick; and as they were laid 
down in a haphazard fashion by the 
waning icecap, the irregular surface 
contains thousands of Jakes. These 
give rise to valuable resources of water 
power, which are on the whole more 
abundant on the hard Shield than on 
the weaker rocks of the Prairies and the 
Paleozoic Fringe. In the latter areas 


British Columbia and Yukon 


Southern Quebec and southern 


Character 


mines and lakes 
Good farmlands, and coal in places 


tourism 
Fair farmlands 


Fair farmlands but empty ridges 


the modern streams have drained the 
lakes and smoothed out the falls which 
no doubt characterized the regions im- 
mediately after the melting of the ice. 


CLIMATES 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the Canadian environment is its conti- 
nental character, which decides the type 
of climate. The center of North 
America is far from the sea, and there- 
fore has a range‘of temperature of more 
than 50 degrees between the hettest 
and the coldest months. This area of 
extreme continental climate is, however, 
found almost wholly in the Canadian 
portion of North America, and is the 
dominating feature of Canada’s en- 
vironment. It is marked rather by 
specially cold winters than by very hot 
summers. Only in the vicinity of Van- 
couver, B. C. is there any district in 
Canada which at all resembles Great 
Britain in climate. Climates similar to 
those of northern and central Canada 
are to be found only within the Soviet 
Union. This should lead Canadians to 
study progress in the U.S.S.R. as a na- 
tion evolving in a cold continental en- 
vironment. 

Another feature of the Canadian 
climate results from its northern lati- 
tude. At the Arctic Circle in midsum- 
mer daylight lasts for 24 hours, and 
even as far south as the latitude of 
Peace River there are over 18 hours of 
daylight. This greatly increases the 
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, possibility of growing crops in this part 
' of the Dominion. Of course these areas 


*have a bitter winter, but the low tem- 
peratures at this season are of little im- 
portance to the farmer; and luckily 
they do not adversely affect the conifer- 
ous forests, which form another valu- 

“able asset of the northern lands. 

Lack of space prevents giving details 
of temperatures, but the course of some 
of the isotherms in summer is of su- 
preme importance if we would under- 
stand the possibilities of the northern 
“pioneer fringe.” ‘The isotherm for 57 
degrees in July is probably the most 
important factor in future settlement. 
Reference to Fig. 2 will show that it 
has a peculiar position on the map. We 
should perhaps expect it to occupy a 
position parallel to the equator; but 
it passes from western Newfoundland 
northwest to the west corner of Labra- 
dor; thence westward to the north of 
Lake Winnipeg; thence northwest to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie in latitude 
67°N.; thence again it passes south 
along the edge of the Rockies to the 
United States border, afterwards fol- 
lowing a complicated direction among 
the mountains of southern British Co- 
lumbia. i 

Thus the most striking feature of the 
summer temperature map is the enor- 
mous triangle (which I have elsewhere 
termed the “Mackenzie Triangle”) 

‘which lies between Edmonton, Aklavik 
(in the far north), and The Pas near 
Lake. Winnipeg (Fig. 2). In all this 
huge area of nearly half a million square 
miles—all north of latitude 55°N.—the 
climate is warm enough for crops like 
potatoes, hay, and special breeds of 
oats and barley. The latter will form 
grain in the far north, though they will 
not ripen in most years; as witness the 
crops grown at Aklavik. 

Other aspects besides those of sum- 
mer temperature must’be considered as 
regards the Mackenzie Triangle. Early 


frosts often occur, the rainfall is quite 
low in most of the area, and drainage 
is difficult in large districts We have, 
moreover, no adequate knowledge of 
the soils, but except in the river flats 
these are not likely to be very favor- 
able. However, we can easly recog- 
nize that expansion into high latitudes 
is possible in the Mackenzie area, while 
quite impractical in far northern Que- 
bec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

As regards rainfall, the Dominion is 
rather favorably situated. Only in the 
far north does the rainfall measure be- 
low 11 inches a year over large areas 
(Fig. 3). The course of this 11-inch 
isohyet (rain line) runs along the 
Mackenzie River south to Great Slave 
Lake, thence along the northern boun- 
dary of the Prairie Provinces io Hudson 
Bay. Except for small areas near 
Medicine Hat, and in the valleys of 
British Columbia, all to the south of 
the quoted 11-inch isohyet has a rain- 
fall exceeding this figure. In most of 
the interior the rain falls in the summer 
or autumn months. The latter season is 
not very satisfactory, for in lands with 
autumn rains, such as those near James 
Bay, it will be difficult to ripen grain 
crops. On the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts the rainfall is over 40 inches, and 
exhibits a winter maximum One sta- 
tion in the west of Vancouver Island 
receives 200 inches a year, which is the 
maximum for North America. 


Sorts AND VEGETATION 


No complete survey has been made 
of any large area of the soils of the Do- 
minion, except perhaps in Saskatche- 
wan, but we have a fair idea of the gen- 
eral features. Most of the Dominion 
soils have been subjected to the action 
of fairly heavy rains for thousands of 
years, and in consequence of this fac- 
tor, and of the cold climate they belong 
to the type called Podzols. These are 
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not very fertile, but are almost uni- 
versal except in the drier lands of the 
southern prairies. Here, in or near the 
crescent-shaped area receiving over 14 
inches of rain a year (Fig. 3), there is 
a broad belt of Brown Soils which are 
akin to the famous Chernozems (black 
soils) of the Russian wheatlands, where 
they were first investigated. In the 
arid portions of the prairies there is a 
narrow zone of Gray (semidesert) soil 
which is best suited to a ranch economy. 

The natural vegetation of the Do- 
minion is the best key to future prog- 
ress. It has been mapped adequately 
by various authorities, and is classified 
in five main divisions (Fig. 4). In the 
north, from Aklavik to Labrador, ex- 
tends the southern boundary of the 
tundra. This is a region of treeless 
plains, but covered in summer with 
grasses, sedges, mosses, and many va- 
rieties of flowering herbs, as well as 
dwarf species of willow and birch. 
Here graze the caribou and the musk 


ox, which we may well see greatly in- . 


creased in the future. Unfortunately 
this will not add much to the human 
population of the tundra. 

The most extensive zone is occupied 
by the taiga, or coniferous forest, which 
consists mainly of spruce, with much 
‘pine, fir, aspen, and so forth. The 
southern edge of this forest seems to 
lie where the average monthly tempera- 
ture exceeds 42°F. for five and a half 
months in the year. To the south of 
this line we have the Lake Forest types 
in the east (where the rainfall is over 
20 inches a year); and the Prairie grass- 
lands in the center (where the rainfall 
is below 20 inches a year). Quite a 
different type of vegetation, consisting 
of forests of various pines, firs, and 
spruces, is to be found in the fold moun- 
. tains of the western part of the Do- 
minion. The best timber is now to be 
found along the coast and in the islands 
to the north of Vancouver. 


a 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


Since other articles in this sym-° 


posium deal with the industries of the 
Dominion, it will be well in these clos- 
ing paragraphs to describe how the en- 
vironment and human interests are 


linked in the various regions of the” 


Dominion. In a recent volume on 
Canada’ I have found it advisable to 
subdivide the Dominion into twenty dis- 
tinct regions. , These have not much re- 
lation to the political boundaries in use 


‘for most statistical purposes, but in 


the present necessarily brief account 
it is better to compromise somewhat 
and use the following subdivisions: 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritimes; 
(2) Southern Quebec and Ontaris; (3) 
Prairie Provinces; (5) Southern British 
Columbia; (6) The Clay Belt; (7) 
Peace River Area; (8) The Empty 
Lands. Since later sections of this 
study deal primarily with the first five 
divisions, more space will be given to 
the other divisions than their scanty 
populations would seem to indicate. 


Newfoundland and the Maritimes 


Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces are linked by their common 
structure; for throughout them, the an- 
cient folds—-which dominate the shape 
of the coasts, the direction of the val- 
leys, and so forth—are directed along 
northeast-southwest lines in accord with 
their geological development. Drowned 
portions of these folds produce the Bay 
of Fundy and the numerous elongate 
bays of Newfoundland. Newfoundland 
is essentially a plateau, sloping from 
about 2000 feet in the west down to 
500 feet behind St. John’s in the east. 
The rocks belong to the older Paleo- 
zoic or to the still more ancient Shield, 
and give rise to poor soils. The chief 


prospects of future agriculture are to, 


1 Canada, an Advanced Geography, 161 


maps, London: Methuen & Co., 1947. 
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be found in restricted depressed areas 
(graben) in the west along the Humber 
“Valley, and near Codroy. Valuable iron 
mines occur at Wabana near St. John’s, 
and zinc mines at Buchans in the cen- 
ter of the island. Fisheries have al- 
ways been very important, but the ma- 
*jor resource of the island is the paper- 
pulp industry, based on the coniferous 
forest. This forest should be most care- 
fully regenerated after the larger trees 
have been taken, for the writer sees no 
prospect of other crops in most of the 
island. 

The climate is much more attractive 
only a hundred or so miles to the south. 
In the Maritimes we see again the same 
crustal folds, but a series of younger 
formations occupies the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy. These contain valuable 
coal near Truro; other outlying seams 
occur near Sydney. The youngest beds 
occur in the Prince Edward Isle and 
along the Cornwallis Valley, and here 
agriculture flourishes in the form of 
large crops of hay, oats, potatoes, buck- 
wheat, apples, and so forth. The val- 
ley of the St. John River in the west 
also confains valuable stretches of river 
silt, growing much the same crops. 
Pulp and fisheries are also important. 
The steel industry will be described 
elsewhere. 


~ 


Southern Quebec and southern Ontario 


Southern Quebec and southern On- 
tario form the great industrial area of 
the Dominion. The industries are based 
primarily on the proximity of the Penn- 
sylvania coal or on the unrivaled hydro- 
electric resources of Niagara and of the 
rivers flowing in falls off the hard rocks 
of the Shield—-as near Ottawa and 
Three Rivers. The soils, based on the 
Paleozoic rocks, are fairly fertile, so 
that oats and hay are the main staples; 
but owing to the hot continental sum- 
mer, such crops as tobacco, grapes, and 


_ 


maize are grown along the southern 
margins of this region. In the fold- 
rocks of the Appalachians are the 
world’s greatest asbestos mines at Thet- 
ford Mines (Quebec). Oil, gas, and 
salt of considerable local importance are 
found in the level-beddec rocks of the 
London (Ontario) regior. A belt of 
important towns extends all along the 
St. Lawrence waterway from Quebec to 
Windsor; and the two largest cities 
(Montreal 903,000 and Tcronto 667,000 
population in 1941) are sited here. 


The Pratrie Provinces 


In the three Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta— 
the resources improve as we journey to 
the west. In Manitoba the northern 
portion consists of sterile Shield with a 
cool summer, so that settlement is con- 
fined to the southern half. Here is the 
densest wheat agriculture in Canada. 
Saskatchewan has by far the greatest 
area under crop. Agriculture will spread 
north into the taiga, as the good soils 
are completely utilized in the center of 
the province. Alberta contains none of 
the sterile Shield, and as we have seen, 
the summer isotherms are very favor- 
able to its agriculture even in the far 
north. Of great importence are the 
rich resources of coal, which are said to 
rival those of the Bohemian and Donets 
areas in Europe. ‘These have led to 
population densities in Europe of more 
than 60 to the square mile, whereas in 
Alberta few districts today have more 
than 10 to the square mile. The tour- 
ist trade of Alberta, based on the scenery 
of the Rockies, is also an asset lacking 
in the other Prairie Provinces. Here on 
the prairies adjacent to the Rockies are 

e chief sheep and cattle ranches of 
the Dominion. The Bow and St. Marys 
rivers flow east to the drier lands near 
Lethbridge, and here accordingly is the 
sole large area of irrigated land in 
Canada, ` 


~ 


Southern British Columbia 


The geography of British Columbia is 
entirely different from that of any other 
region. High mountain ranges and deep 
valleys with large rivers extend north- 
south through the province. Hence 
large areas suited for close settlement 
are restricted to the delta of the Fraser 
River, where more than a half-million 
people are living, or to the elevated 
basin in the interior which surrounds 
Prince George. Here is the best un- 
occupied farmland in the province, but 
the rainfall and temperature conditions 
make the growing of any but the usual 
northern crops of hay, oats, and po- 
tatoes rather precarious. Along the 
floors of the valleys farther south are 
remarkable river terraces, and these 
lend themselves to irrigation for fruit, 
tomatoes, and so forth. ‘Timber is a 
great asset in the wetter western moun- 
tains, and the granitic rocks of the 
Coast Ranges and of the Selkirks have 
led to the establishment of many mines, 
as already mentioned. Though the to- 
tal resources of the province are far 
greater than those of tiny Prince Ed- 
ward Island, it is worthy of note that 
owing to the adverse topography in 
British Columbia the total amount of 
croplands is almost the same in the two 
provinces. Fisheries and paper pulp 
are of course of great importance in this 
province also. 


Clay Belt and Peace River areas 


The area in Canada where recent pio- 
neer settlement has progressed farthest 
is probably the Clay Belt, well to the 
north of the closely settled areas of 
Quebec and Ontario. Here at the close 
of the Ice Age a colossal lake—-far 
larger than Lake Superior—was held 
back by the icecap to the north. In 
this lake considerable depths of gray 
clay were laid down, resulting from the 
erosion of the rocks by the ice. This 
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clay is now available for agriculture, 
and offers much better soil than the 


ordinary glacial till covering the rest of” 


the Shield. Accordingly, from Hearst 
in the west to Senneterre in the east, we 
find a string of farm settlements in this 
clay area, which is said to cover about 


30 million acres. Farming, however, is” 


limited, as the clay is patchy in depth, 
with much useless peat. In the same 
area are the gold mines of Timmins, 
the copper mines of Noranda, and the 
nickel mines of Sudbury. These are 
among the world’s greatest, and offer 
markets for the sale of crops grown on 
the adjacent Clay Belt. 

Somewhat similar in its pioneer as- 
pects is the Peace River area in the west 
of Alberta. It spreads into adjacent 
British Columbia, and gives a living to 
thousands of farmers, who began to 
flock into this area as late as 1910. By 
1921 wheat to the extent of 58,000 
acres and oats to 85,000 acres were 
being cultivated. Progress has been 
very marked in the succeeding twenty 
years; and the most northern farms are 
now to be found in the vicinity of Fort 
St. John in British Columbia. * 


The empty northern lands 


Since the early days of the fur trade 
there have been settlements along the 
Mackenzie, Yukon, and Liard rivers as- 
sociated with that trade. The controls 
determining population have already 
been discussed. There is no doubt in 
the writer’s mind that the farms of the 
near future will be sited along the 
northern fringe of farms in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The first new district 
will probably be along the Liard River 
to the north of Peace River. While an 
oats and hay economy may some day 
arise in the central Mackenzie River 
area, we may safely put this stage be- 
yond the time when the Clay Belt, 
Prince Albert, and Liard River areas 
are very much more fully exploited. 


4 
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As regards the vast areas of the 
northern taiga and the islands of the 


_ “Canadian Archipelago, there seems no 


x 


I'kelihood of there being any great 
change in their way of life in the near 
future. No doubt other mines akin to 
the remarkable radium mine of Great 


“Bear Lake or the Yellowknife goldfield 


of Great Slave Lake will be discovered; 
but they are likely to lead only to 
temporary occupation, as is the case 
with all metal mines. While they help 
to open up new lands, they do not con- 


tribute to the welfare of a nation to the 
same degree as do lands where per- 
manent agriculture is possible. Fur, 
caribou, and pulp will always be the 
chief assets of these areas. 

It is worth noting that our northern 
lands are on the direct air routes from 
the dense factories of Pittsburgh to the 
developing millions of Far Eastern Asia. 
We shall see northern Canada and the 
Canadian Polar Archipelago of increas- 
ing importance in world trade for this 
reason. 
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Demographic Trends in Canada 


By W. Burton HURD 


ANADA’S population now numbers 

something over 12,000,000. The 
long-term trend of growth rose slowly 
from the beginning of the seventeenth 
to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and steeply from the opening 
of the nineteenth century to the present 
time. Yet for no considerable period 
has it increased at a uniform rate. Its 
manner of growth has been decidedly 
cyclical. ‘ 

Four distinct peaks occurred—the 
first centering on 1721, the second on 
1791, a third on 1831, and a fourth on 
1911. These peaks were associated 
with certain important events in his- 
tory. That of 1721 followed the Treaty 
of Utrecht. It was the result of internal 
growth. Peace brought unusually high 
marriage and birth rates and a period 
of freedom from major epidemics and 
war casualties. 

The peak of 1791 was attributable 
largely to the influx of Loyalists after 
the American Revolution, and ofset- 
tlers from south of the border seek- 
ing a land of greater economic promise. 
That of 1831 was due mainly to im- 
migration induced by depressed wages, 
surplus agricultural population, politi- 
cal unrest, and potato famines on the 
other side of the Atlantic, cheap fares 
across the Atlantic, and free land and 
improved communications on this side. 
The inward movement was stimulated 
and directed by the settlement schemes 
of Selkirk, Talbot, and Macdonnell, and 
especially by the publicity and the 
other promotional activities of the great 
land companies and steamship agents 
of the day. 

The peak of 1911 was associated with 
the building of railways and the open- 
ing of the West. Since then the decen- 
‘nial rate of increase has fallen from a 
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high of 34.2 per cent to a low of 10.9 
per cent in the last intercensal decade. 
Whether it will fall lower is not yet 
clear, but past history suggests that a 
reversal of this downward movement 
will depend upon the appearance of 
some important new factors in either 
the domestic or the international situa- 
tion—or both. 


THe Last NINETY YEARS 


The above conclusion is confirmed by 
more detailed study of the manner of 
population growth during the last ninety 
years. Over the period as a whole, 
Canada had available for settlement al- 
most twice the number of persons she 
was able to absorb. The number of im- 
migrant arrivals, though varying widely 
from decade to decade, was always in 
excess of the capacity of the country to 
retain them. Nor were the immigrants 
who failed to remain by any means all 
misfits. Of the 4,370,000 immigrants 
who left Canada between 1851 and 
1931, a large proportion went to the 
United States because of superior eco- 
nomic opportunities in that country. 

During the same eight decades Canada 
also lost at least 1,740,000 native Cana- 
dians who took up permanent residence 
south of the border. Calculations based 
on the United States Census places the 
figure considerably higher, as do re- 
vised Canadian estimates in course of 
preparation. Decade-by-decade analysis 
shows that the United States served as 
a saftey valve drawing off excess popu- 
lation as circumstances required. When 
conditions in Canada were favorable to 
the absorption of large numbers of im- 
migrants, they were also favorable to 
the absorption of a large proportion of 
our own natural increase. At such 
times emigration of native Canadians 
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to the United States was small. Con- 
versely, when conditions were unfavor- 
‘able to the absorption of immigrants, 
they were also unfavorable to the ab- 
sorption of Canadian born, and emigra- 
tion of native Canadians was large. 
As long as freedom of, movement 
“across the American border existed, the 
relative measure of prosperity in the 
two countries exerted a dominant in- 
fluence over the rate of population in- 
crease In Canada. From 1850 to 1900 
United States tariff policy was a major 
factor in determining the measure of 


prosperity in this country. With the. 


turn of the century, however, the degree 
of access to overseas markets became 
increasingly important, as did the inflow 
of investment capital, The former pro- 
vided the economic incentive for the 
opening of the Canadian West; the 
latter financed the network of railways 
that made it possible. 

Thus in the past, Canada’s popula- 
tion growth, rather than being limited 
by any shortage of available settlers, 
was regulated in the main by external 
forces largely beyond her immediate 
control. Such regulation promises to 
continue—whether to a greater or less 
degree is not clear. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if present restrictions on mi- 
gration across the American border are 
retained, Canadian population policy, 
particularly with respect to immigra- 
tion, must be much more carefully ad- 
justed to Canada’s absorptive capacity 
than has been the case in past decades 
if serious internal maladjustments are 
to be avoided. 


CANADA’S ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


If, as we have seen, Canada has had, 
on the average, almost twice the num- 
ber of recruits for her population that 
she could retain, the number she did 
retain would seem to be a fair measure 
of Her absorptive capacity under the 
existing conditions. During the past 


nine decades, the average net yearly in- 
crease of population (compounding 
births, deaths, immigration, and emi- 
gration) has been as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE i1—Mran ANNUAL INCREASE IN 
POPULATION OF CANADA BY DECADES, 


1851-1941 
Average Net 
Decade Yearly Increase 
1851-18615 79,300 
1861-18712 46,000 
1871-1881 63,600 
1881-1891 50,800 
1891-1901 33,800 
1901-1911 133,500 
1911-1921 158,100 
1921-1931 138,900 
1931-1941 113,000 


«“Manitoba, British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territories are covered only par- 
tially in 1851 and 1861. It is probable that 
these areas contained 100,000 persons includ- 
ing Indians who are not represented in the 
basic figures” from which the inzreases of 
these decades were derived. See 1931 Census, 
Vol. 1, p. 132 


The largest mean annual increase in 
our history occurred in the decade 
1901-11 (183,500). Since then the fig- 
ure has fallen until in the depression 
decade of 1931-41 it reached a low of 
113,000—a total somewhat less than 
the mean annual additions to our popu- 
lation through natural increase. 

The question naturally arises as to 
Canada’s future absorptive capacity. 
Obviously, we have little to go on but 
the past. If we had another Northwest 
to settle and profitable markets for 
added produce, or if some major in- 
novation like the industrial application 
of atomic energy were to provide the 
basis for some alternative development 
on a comparable scale, Canada could 
probably again take care of an annual 
Increase of say 180,000 as she did in 
the boom years between 1901 and ‘1911. 
That would require immigrant addi- 
tions of fifty-odd thousand a vear if 
the United States border were closed 
to Canadian born, or perhaps as many 
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as seventy or eighty thousand if the 
border were open and business booming 
in the States. If, on the other hand, 
markets are restricted and opportuni- 
ties for the profitable investment of 
capital are lacking, the absorptive ca- 
pacity of the Dominion may remain 
below our native increase as it has done 
in the decade just past. 

Whether Canada’s population absorp- 
tive capacity increases or continues to 
decline, some absolute increase in popu- 
lation is bound to occur. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to consider in what 
directions one should anticipate expan- 
sion. This leads to an examination of 
regional, rural-urban, and occupational 
trends, particularly since the turn of 
the century. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


From Confederation to 1911, the 
trend of population expansion was de- 
finitely away from the Maritimes and 
the central provinces and toward west- 
ern Canada. Of the total population 
increase between 1901 and 1911, the 
. Maritimes accounted for only 2 per 
cent as against 16 per cent for the dec- 
ade 1871-81; Ontario and Quebec 38 
per cent as against 75 per cent in the 
earlier decade; and western Canada 
60 per cent as against only 9 per cent 
between 1881 and 1891. Since 1911 
the trend of growth has been increas- 
ingly toward Ontaric and Quebec. In 
the decade just closed, these two prov- 
inces accounted for 72 per cent of the 
total increase, the four western prov- 
inces combined accounting for only 17 
per cent and the Maritimes 11 per cent. 

By 1921-31 the net migration of na- 
tive Canadians from the two central 
provinces to the Prairies had definitely 
reversed, and since then the eastward 
movement of Canadian born from the 
Prairies has assumed major proportions. 
Immigrants also have been gravitating 
toward central Canada. In the decade 


1921-31, the last in which heavy im- 
migration occurred, almost two-thirds 
of the immigrant additions to the popu-” 
lation, both rural and urban, were con- 
centrated in Ontario and Quebec. 


RuRAL—URBAN TRENDS 


In the seventy years following Con-* 
federation,‘ the rural population of 
Canada increased by only 1.8 fold, 
while the urban population increased 
by as much as 8.7 fold. This phe- 
nomenal urban growth was effected by 
supplementing urban natural increase by 
large additions from abroad and from 
rural Canada. 

Despite the tremendous increase in 

urban consumers of agriculture! prod- 
ucts, the rural farm population in east- 
ern Canada has been declining for some 
decades, and recently the same trend 
has appeared in the West. The extent 
and causes of the decline vary some- 
what as between regions. 
: In the Maritimes the maximum farm 
population was reached in 1891. By 
1931 it had declined by 36 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island, by 45 per cent 
in Nova Scotia, and by 17 per cent in 
New Brunswick. In Ontario, farm 
population also reached its maximum in 
1891, and declined 28 per cent in the 
following four decades. ‘The declines 
continued between 1931 and 1941 and 
were accentuated by the war. In Que- 
bec a maximum was not reached until 
1911. This was followed by two dec- 
ades of moderate decline. Between 
1931 and 1941 the extension of settle- 
ment on the northern fringe was so 
great as to raise the over-all figures on 
farm population to.a new high, but 
farm population continued to decrease 
generally in the older settled parts of 
the province. 

In the Prairie region as a whole, 
farm population continued to grow up 
to 1936. But in as many as 22 of the 
51 census divisions it had reached a 
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maximum prior to 1931; and in 18 
more, at least a temporary maximum 
‘by 1936. In British Columbia, farm 
population is still increasing slightly, 
both through the extension of settle- 
ment in frontier areas and through the 
intensification of farming in the dis- 


*tricts tributary to Vancouver and Vic- 


toria. Indeed, the only areas in Canada 
where farm population is growing are 
suburban districts and the counties with 
large acreages of unused land in the 
process of being colonized. Elsewhere 
the over-all picture is one of general 
decline, deriving in the main from tech- 
nological improvements in farming. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS + 


The Canadian Census of Occupations 
and Canadian Employment Indices pro- 
vide additional evidence of the trend 
away from agriculture (and other ex- 
tractive industries) and toward urban 
occupations, particularly in the dis- 
tributive and service fields. For Canada 
as a whole, persons gainfully occupied 
in agriculture decreased from 46 per 
cent of the total gainfully occupied 
population in 1881 to 29 per cent in 
1931 (both sexes): 

Manufacturing and construction 
reached their maximum importance as 
occupational categories in 1901 and 
1911 respectively. In the distributive 
and service group, trade and finance 
reached at least a temporary maximum 
in 1921; but the transportation, cleri- 
cal, and service occupational groups all 
attained their maxima in 1931. These 
are the growing occupations, while those 
connected with physical production are 
declining in relative importance. 

The situation is similar to that in 
the United States, where technological 
improvements, particularly in manu- 

1 The discussion in this section is confined 
to long-term trends prior to the war. The 
1941 figures reflect artificial changes in oc- 


cupational distribution to meet a temporary 
war emergency. 


facturing aa mining, so increased the 
productivity of labor during the past 
two or three decades that a large in- 
crease in physicial output was made 
possible with a stationary or even re- 
duced labor force and that working 
shorter hours. 

If these trends continue, the distribu- 
tive and service groups will be called 
upon to provide employment for a 
large portion of prospective rural sur- 
pluses as well as for possible additions 
through immigration. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that despite per- 
sistent and increasing emphasis on agri- 
cultural immigration, two-thirds of the 
net immigrant additions to our popula- 
tion during the decade 1921-31—the 
last in which heavy immigration oc- 
curred—-were found in urban rather 
than in rural centers at the close of the 
ten-year period. 


FUTURE Rurat-UrBan MIGRATION 


The basic causes of rural-urban mi- 
gration at the present time are (1) high 
rural birth rates and (2) mechanization 


and other technological improvements ` 


in agriculture. Rural birth rates, 
though declining, are still from half to 
two-thirds higher than adequate to 
maintain a stationary rural population, 
and, what is more important from the 
point of view of the next decade, birth 
rates were even higher in the nineteen- 
twenties, when the young farm popula- 
tion currently arriving at acult years 
was born. Mechanization and other 


technological improvements more than , 


doubled the farm acreage and physical 
output per person engaged in Canadian 
agriculture between 1881 and 1931, and 
the experience of the United States and 
the recent development of new types of 
farm machinery suggest that this proc- 
ess will continue. Technological forces 
seem inherent in the process of mecha- 
nization which tend not only to make it 
spread but to keep it spreading. 
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The conclusion, therefore, is that, 
other things remaining equal, the un- 
derlying causes of rural-urban migra- 
tion will continue to operate and sur- 
plus rural population will continue to 
accrue. If emigration to the United 
States is restricted, the pressure to ab- 
sorb the rural surplus will fall heavily 
on urban centers within the Dominion. 
Whether urban industry will be equal 
to the task will depend in large meas- 
ure on the extent to which foretgn mar- 
kets for both agricultural and manufac- 
tured surplus products can be reopened 


_ and extended. 


OUTLOOK FOR EXTENSION oF AGRI- 
CULTURAL SETTLEMENT 


For Canada.as a whole, available evi- 
dence suggests that there are something 
between 27,000,000 and 29,000,000 
acres of unused, reasonably accessible 
land which are regarded as physically 
suitable for agricultural settlement by 
experts in the provinces in which they 
are located. These are outside figures. 
Orderly settlement of this acreage prob- 


- ably could be effected in ten to twenty 


years, assuming it were economically 
feasible to proceed without interrup- 
tion. Unused acreage in Quebec is 
being reserved by the province for set- 
tlement by native sons. Outside Que- 
bec, after providing for present opera 
tors on submarginal land, available 
acreage might provide for an estimated 
71,000 to 81,000 new farm holdings. 
In addition to full-time agricultural 
settlers, many foresters may be placed 
on agricultural holdings in the vast 
forest-covered areas across Canada as 
more effective ways of combining for- 
estry and part-time farming are devised. 
Their combined settlement potential is 


placed at something over 50,000 new, 


families farming on this basis. 

New settlers might produce (a) pri- 
marily for their own consumption, (b) 
primarily for the consumption of Ca- 
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nadians in urban and rural nonfarm oc- 
cupations, or (c) primarily for export. 
The first alternative postulates either* 
part-time or subsistence farming. The 
possible extension of part-time farming 
is considerable, as stated above, but in 
view of its uneconomic nature and pro- 
vincial government hostility, no con-* 
siderable increase in subsistence farm- 
ing is to be anticipated outside the 
province of Quebec. 

Past trends suggest that the outlook 
for an extension of agricultural settle- 
ment for the purpose of supplying local 
urban requirements is far from bright 
unless a radical increase occurs in ur- 
ban population. On the basis of pres- 
ent standards of consumption there 
would appear to be little chance of hav- 
ing in Canada for years to come suffi- 
cient urban population to consume 
present surpluses of our leading export 
products. To raise the diet of every 
citizen to the standard established by 
the Canadian Council on Nutrition 
would require an estimated increase of 
only 2,000,000 acres to provide feed for 
dairy cattle and the necessary addi- 
tional fruits and vegetables.? ‘Just how 
much more farm labor would be re- 
quired would depend on the economies 
effected by the new farm implements 
specially designed for use on smaller 
farms. 

Moreover, available expert evidence 
suggests that no phenomenal increase 
in the industrial demand for agricul- 
tural products is to be expected in the 
postwar period. Plastics, alcohol, and 
other important products can be made 
much more cheaply from raw materials 
of nonagricultural origin. g 

The enlarging of export markets 
above prewar levels would seem to be 


2W C. Hopper, “Food Consumption in 
Canada in Post-War Years with Special Ref- 
erence to Nutritionally Adequate Diets.” Pa- 
per delivered at CS.T.A. Convention, To- 
ronto, June 28, 1944, 
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a necessary condition not only of any 
significant expansion of full-time agri- 
*cultural settlement but of retaining 
thousands of our present farm popula- 
tion on the land without permanent 
government subvention. 


POPULATION PROJECTION 


The preceding discussion would seem 
to confirm the conclusion reached in the 
opening paragraphs of this article that 
in the absence of some radical change, 
either in the domestic or the interna- 
tional situation, no drastic increase in 
population may reasonably be antici- 
pated in the near future. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by population projec- 
tions made by the late M. C. MacLean 
and the present writer and more re- 
cently by an official projection employ- 
ing more refined techniques.” While 

8 Enid Charles, N. Keyfitz, and H. Rose- 
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mechanical projections of this sort 
merely indicate what may be expected 
of Canada population-wise if she re- 
mains on a self-contained basis as at 
present and birth and death rates con- 


tinue their downward course, théy are 


by no means devoid of significance. The 
latest official calculations give estimates 
for 1971 ranging between 13,917,000 
and 14,606,000 people. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the significance of projections of 
this sort is limited by the future ade- 
quacy of the underlying assumptions. 
In the past, a period of declining rates 
of population growth has always been 
followed by a period of rising rates, and 
it may well be that history will again 
repeat itself. 





borough, The Future Population of Canada, 
Census Bulletin F4, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa. 
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Too is general agreement that a 
policy must be devised to govern 


immigration into Canada during the 


formative years of the postwar world. 
The political taboo of this question 
which existed during the war has been 
removed by the unexpected ease with 
which the armed forces have been 
brought home and demobilized, their 
“immigrant” wives and children settled 
in Canada, and the civilian population 
re-established in peacetime employment. 
A committee of the Senate has heard 
evidence + and has presented a report ? 
recommending “a well considered and 
sustained policy of Immigration, selec- 
tive in character and pursued by Ca- 
nadian authorities with initiative and 
enterprise.” There has been much dis- 
cussion in the press and on the plat- 
form. The Government of Canada and 
some of the provincial governments ap- 
pear to be studying the question. It is 
almost certain that some legislation will 
be introduced during the parliamentary 
session of 1947. 

Although no Canadian immigration 
policy exists at the time of writing, 
there are, of course, rules which deter- 
mine who may enter Canada and who 
may not. These rules are to be found 
in the Immigration Act,’ the Chinese 
Immigration Act,* and the orders in 
council making regulations under the 
authority of these acts.” In these acts 

1 Proceedings ‘of the Standing Committee on 
Immigration and Labour on the operation and 
- administration of the Immigration Act etc, 
Nos, 1-10, Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1946 

2 Ibid, No. 11, August 13, 1946. 

®RS.C. 1927, Chap 93 as amended by 18- 
19 Geo V, Chap. 29 (1928) and 1 Geo VI, 
* Chap 34 (1937) 

#RS.C. 1927, Chap. 95 


‘form the basis for “selection.” 


5 These orders are not confined to matters - 


of detail, For instance, P.C. 695 of March 
21, 1931 prohibited “the landing in Canada of 
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Need for an Immigration Policy 
By H. F. Ancus 


and orders can be discerned the rem- 
nants of a policy which once existed; 
but the ease with which orders could 


be made and rescinded made it a flexi-, 


ble policy adaptable to conditions of 
peace and war, boom and depression. 
The acts set up a screening process 
through which intending immigrants 
must pass, and permitted the gcvern- 
ment of the day to tighten or relax the 
mesh of the screen by means of orders. 


THe Prewar POLICY 


In outline, the prewar policy was 
simple. It imposed tests of individual 
suitability in such matters as health, 
mental health, character, means of sup- 
port, literacy, and political propensities. 
It strictly limited immigration from 
Asiatic countries and disclosed a dis- 
tinct order of preference in the case of 
other countries. It showed strong pref- 
erences for certain occupational groups. 
These four characteristics are certain 
to appear in any postwar policy and.to 
They 
therefore require a little explanation. 

There is nothing unusual in the tests 
imposed on individuals, prescribed in 
Section 3 of the Immigration. Act, and 
(except possibly as regards political 
tests) nothing controversial. 

The restrictions imposed on Asiatics 
were severe. Persons of Chinese race, 
whatever their national status might be, 
were not admissible for permanent resi- 
dence. Their entry for temporary pur- 
poses was limited to a few categories 
which were narrowly defined: students, 
diplomats, and merchants. In addi- 


immigrants of all classes and occupations... 
except as hereinafter provided .. ” 

8 It is doubtful if any “‘merchants’ could 
exist See the regulation made by the Minister 
under the Chinese Immigration Act, Sec. 5 
(c) (i) 


¢ 


> 
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tion, the Minister in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the act might authorize 
the admission for a specified period of 
any person of Chinese race.” Japanese 
immigration was limited by a series of 
“sentlemen’s agreements” and ceased 
with the war. Immigration from India 
was stopped by an order in council re- 
quiring immigrants from all countries 
to come by a “continuous journey” 
from their country of origin.® Since 
that time a series of orders® has ex- 
cluded all immigrants of Asiatic race 
with certain exceptions. These excep- 
tions permit the entry of wives and 
children of East Indians. 

Since 1931 non-Asiatic immigrants 
have also been excluded,?® with excep- 
tions for the wife and child of a resi- 
dent of Canada who can support them, 
for agriculturists with capital, for Brit- 
ish subjects born or naturalized in the 
British Isles or the Dominions, and for 
citizens of the United States. Before 
the depression a more complicated order 
of preference had been recognized.** 

Although the preferences expressed 
in the regulations spoke in terms of 


T Chinese Immigration Act, Sec. 9. This 
is how distinguished Chinese visitors enter 
Canada. 

8 P.C. 23 of Jan. 7, 1914. This order, if 
strictly applied, would exclude all “displaced 
persons.” 

° Beginning with P.C. 182 of Jan 31, 1923 
and ending with P C. 2115 of Sept. 16, 1930. 

10 P C, 695 of March 21, 1931. 

11 Proceedings of Senate Committee on Im- 
migration, No. 6, at p. 173, evidence of Mr. 
Rosenberg: “There was an administrative 
reguiation whereby all immigrants to this 
country were divided into four broad cate- 
gories. First, of course, British; second, pre- 
ferred countries (northern and western Eu- 
rope); third, non-preferred countries (central 
and eastern Europe); fourth, those not spe- 
cifically named but listing all persons from 
southern Europe such as Greeks, Italians, 
Turks, Syrians and Jews. ... regardless of 
their citizenship or origin, they [Jews] were 
treated as Jews” Even if they were agricul- 
turists, they had to apply for a special letter 
of admission in each case. 


race, they were in essence political and 
economic. During the depression years 
only persons of white race from Eng- 
lish-speaking countries could enter at 
all freely. At times economic prefer- 
ences were explicit and favored farm- 
ers with capital, farm laborers, and do- 
mestic servants. On occasion the entry 
of skilled and unskilled labor was re- 
stricted.** Special disqualifications have 
been imposed on the entry of contract 
labor ** and of immigrants whose pas- 
sage has been paid for them by a 
charitable organization or out of pub- 
lic funds..* In both these cases ex- 
ceptions may be made by ministerial 
discretion. í 


TRENDS OF TODAY 


In the legislation which has been de- 
scribed it is easy to detect the dead 
hand of the past and the philosophy of 
an economy of scarcity. The scale of 
preference has been empirical. The re- 
sult of Canada’s economic vicissitudes 
should not be interpreted as a settled 
belief that in nation-building capitalists 
and peasants are more important than 
the petite bourgeoisse or the proletariat. 
It does, however, indicate the political 
strength of the two latter classes in 
Canada, who have been able to exclude 
those most likely to compete with them. 
Nor should racial preferences which go 
beyend the protection of economic in- 
terests be taken too seriously as an 
index of contemporary opinion. The 
rules were made a generation ago. 

The tests imposed on individuals will 
no doubt remain much as they are. 
But public opinion no longer singles out ° 
the Chinese race as distinct irom the 
rest of mankind. The Prime Minister 
has announced that the Chinese Immi- 


12 P Ç, 1202 of June 9, 1919. 

18 PC 1113 of August 13, 1929. 

14 Immigration Act, Sec. 3 (h). This rule 
too would, if enforced, exclude most displaced 
persons, 
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gration Act will be repealed. The main 
result will ‘be that Chinese who are 
citizens of Canada can bring in their 
wives and children. The restrictions on 
temporary residence are not unlikely to 
be relaxed. Students may be encour- 
aged; travelers may no longer require 
individual authorizations; merchants 
may be more generously defined. 


The war has been followed by the 


voluntary repatriation of some four 
thousand Japanese, and the Canadian 
Government has said that for some 
time to come no immigration will be 
permitted. Though the ‘“gentlemen’s 
agreements” with Japan will not be 
revived, Japanese will probably in the 
long run have the same treatment as 
Chinese. 

Whether or not East Indians remain 
British subjects, they are likely to be 
accorded the same treatment as other 
Asiatics. 

There will continue to be a strong 
sentiment in favor of allowing the free 
movement of white citizens from the 
English-speaking countries who are in 
a position to maintain themselves, and 
there are not unlikely to be reciprocal 
agreements permitting the transfer of 
social insurance against sickness, un- 
employment, or old age. 

There is a general disposition to do 
something substantial to help refugees, 
preferably in collaboration with other 
countries and with careful consideration 
of what can be accomplished2® Un- 
fortunately, it is almost impossible to 
find any group of refugees whose entry 
is not opposed on political grounds by 
some established group of the same na- 


15 For details of refugee groups admitted to 
Canada prior to and during the war, see Pro- 
ceedings of Senate Committee on Immigration, 
No. 1, at p. 12. For approval of some sacri- 
fices on humanitarian grounds, see the evi- 
dence of Mr. Mosher, president of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and of Mr. Ben- 
gough, president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, ibid., No 8. 
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tional origin. Expatriated Ukrainians, 
expatriated Poles, and expatriated Balts 
seem to some most promising material 
for future Canadian citizenship; but 
others feel that they should be forced 
to return to their native lands2® A 
proposal that German prisoners of war 
should be allowed to remain in Canada 1® 
did not suffice to prevent their repatria- 
tion. í 


DESIRABLE AMOUNT OF IMMIGRATION 


It has seemed advisable to dispose of 
these general questions before discuss- 
ing the three basic problems: How 
many immigrants does Canada want? 
What methods will have to be employed 
to obtain them? How can they be re- 
tained in Canada? 

A modest program would be to re- 
sign ourselves to some loss of popula- 
tion tò the United States in the future 
as in the past, and to seek to offset it, 
or rather more than offset it., by a 
steady flow of immigration. The im- 
migrants should be chosen, as far as 
possible, to fill the gaps in Canada’s 
economic structure. The Canadian 
Employment Service might, for in- 
stance, seek to fill from external sources 
any demands for labor which it can- 
not meet from Canadian sources. It 
would naturally turn to those countries 
from which the type of labor desired 
could be most readily obtained. Im- 
migrants would be directed to the areas 
in which employment was available. 
They. would find not an unknown 
world but conditions which’ had been 
realistically described by -responsible 
officials. The old rules against assisted 
passages and contract labor would have 
no raison d’étre. From the outset, 
social security benefits might be made 
available. Conditions would be made 
favorable for Canadianization by a cor- 

18 See Proceedings of Senate Committee on 


Immigration, Nos. 2, 3. 
17 Ibid., No. 4. 
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dial reception and sympathetic treat- 
ment,*® 

* Ifa plan on these lines has the merit 
of common sense, it has the demerit of 
making no emotional appeal to the 
ambition of Canadians which can be 
used to overcome the protests of those 
ewho imagine that their interests are 
imperiled. 

No such reproach can be made to the 
suggestion of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture that Canada should look forward 
to adding 12,000,000 to her popula- 
tion by immigration.2® To double the 
population of the country would be a 
great undertaking, although it would 
fall far short of the grandiose ideas 
which prevailed a generation ago. It 
would, no doubt, require drastic ‘con- 
trols,” which no one seriously contem- 
plates at present. 

The fact remains that no one seri- 
ously thinks that the population of 
Canada will never be as large as that of 
England today, and that everyone’s 
idea of the future is influenced by the 
fact that comparable areas with com- 
parable resources do support large popu- 
lations and have, in times of peace, at- 
tained high living standards. 


DEVELOPMENT BY INVESTMENT 


It can well be argued that Canadians 
ought in their own interests to make 
whatever immediate sacrifices may be 
necessary in order to attract and estab- 
lish immigrants on a large scale. 


18 For an elaboration of this suggestion see 
H. F. Angus, “The Future of Immigration 
into Canada,” Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, Vol. 12, No. 3, August 
1946. See also the evidence of Mr. Bates, 
Deputy Director-General of Economic Re- 
search, Dept. of Reconstruction and Supply, 
in Proceedings of Senate Committee on Im- 
migration, No. 10. 

18 See note 21, below. 

20 See the article by Professor Hurd in this 
issue of THE ANNALS. It deals with the prob- 
able future of immigration if drastic’ controls 
are not applied, 
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The development of this country, making 
it possible for six million people to live be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains end Winni- 
peg, therefore making it possible for this 
industrial area of the west to be developed 
to the point that many of us hoped, 
twenty years ago, calls for a policy which 
takes for granted that somebody, some- 
where, must have the authority and must 
have the wherewithal to go ahead and 
develop these resources irrespective of 
whether they are going to pay a profit 
within the next year or the next five 
years.’ ‘ 


According to the Minister, the drastic 
control is thus to take the form of far- 
sighted investment. This, it is ex- 
pected, will establish a high level of 
prosperity which will attract immi- 
grants and, in due course, bring in a 
large return. No detailed prospectus 
of this venture has as yet been pub- 
lished, showing the amount of the pro- 
posed investment, the length of the 
waiting: period, and the prospects of 
gain or loss. Indeed, such evidence as 
is available throws considerable doubt 
on the economic feasibility of such a 
program. Nevertheless, if finance were 
the end of the matter, “somebody, 
somewhere’ might, as Mr. Gardiner 
suggests, be given authority “to go 
ahead.” But important political issues 
also are involved. There are other 
areas in Canada which can advance 
claims that they too should be devel- 
oped by investment. And there are 
areas which might face depopulation if 
lavish investment were to make the 
central plains too attractive. Until the 
immigrants became voters, these areas 
between them could easily outvote the 
projected “industrial area of the west.” 


COUNTING THE COST 


There are some reasons for wishing 
for a larger population and for being 
21 Canadians All, an address by the Rt 
Hon. James G. Gardiner, delivered to the Ca- 


nadian Club of Vancouver, B. a on January 
8, 1947, at p. 11. 
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willing to take steps to secure it which 
appeal to men who do not share the 
economic optimism of Mr. Gardiner. 
It it probably the general opinion that 
the price which would have to be paid 
would be a decrease in living standards. 
For some, such a price would be pro- 
hibitive. But there are two grounds 
which might dispose people to pay it. 
These are security and ambition. 
There is a good deal of apprehension 
about security in Canada, although 
ideas on the subject are vague. The 
United Nations has not as yet given a 


_ sense of military security, and nations 


generally still consider their military 
strength important. Whatever the fu- 
ture of military techniques may be, 
there is a general belief that a military 
potential requires a substantial popula- 
tion. Quite apart from military dan- 
gers, there is a fear that a country 
capable of supporting an enormous 
population at living standards superior 
to those prevailing in many lands to- 
day cannot safely keep its resources 
unused in order to maintain an excep- 
tionally high living standard. A com- 
petent world government might be ex- 
pected to make short work of such a 
pretension. 

National ambition- is easier tó feel 
than to explain, easier to explain than 
to justify. For more than a year 
Canada held second place among the 
countries resisting Hitler by force of 
arms. Until the end of the war Canada 
retained a high place as an active bel- 
ligerent. As a contributor to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Canada was third in im- 
portance. Today Canada is in danger 
of exclusion from continuous consul- 
tation in framing the terms of peace 
with Germany. Even when the reasons 
are understood, a feeling of frustration 
is inevitable. A larger population 
might give greater influence in world 
affairs. 
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How to ATTRACT AND RETAIN 
IMMIGRANTS e 


The demand for immigrants is one 
thing; the supply of immigrants, an- 
other. At the present time there are 
large numbers of people who would 
migrate to Canada if they were free to* 
do so. They comprise political refugees 
and people who shrink from life in a 
country engaged in the stern tasks of 
economic reconstruction. To enable 
them to move, two difficulties must be 
overcome. ‘Transportation must be 
made available ?? and funds must be 
provided. Either Canada or the immi- 
grant’s homeland must supply a sub- 
stantial sum in Canadian dollars, 
whether in exchange for foreign cur- 
rency, as a loan, or asa gift. A country 
practicing austerity to conserve its 
supply of hard currencies is not likely 
to deplete that supply by financing 
people who are renouncing their share 
of the common burdens. If the rule 
against assisted passages and the rule 
requiring continuous journey are both 
suspended, something may be done by 
private agencies with hard currency at 
their disposal to help political refugees. 
-The immediate physical supply of 
would-be immigrants is ample, but the 
long-term supply is doubtful. Will 
many countries make it part of their 
plans for economic reconstruction that 
they should bear the expense of educat- 
ing children to be lost to them by emi- 
gration? Is there any serious prospect 


of an oversupply of manpower in any ` 


of the countries from which Canada 
hopes to augment her population? 

Experience shows that it has been 
much easier to attract immigrants than 
to retain them.*® In the past, many 

22 See the evidence of Mr. Randles, Pro- 
ceedings of Senate Committee on Immigration, 
No, 10, Suitable ships have a twenty-year 
life and will be built only if there is a pros- 
pect of continued traffic. 

23 See evidence of Mr. H. Marshall, Do- 
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immigrants left Canada for the United 
States, and despite ‘the United States 
tuota laws they must be expected to 
do so, at least to some extent, in the 
future as long as Canadians themselves 
move south in substantial numbers, At 
times many have returned to their 
countries of origin. Political refugees 
cannot, of course, return unless political 
upheavals occur, but as long as there is 
a seller’s market for labor in the coun- 
try of origin there is bound to be a 
tendency for disappointed immigrants 
to return to it. The problem of attract- 
ing and retaining immigrants merges 
with that of establishing and main- 
taining prosperity in Canada. It will 
obviously receive constant attention, 
but it is not simple. 


Factors INFLUENCING POLICY 


The aim of this article has been to 
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present a picture of a policy in process 
Such a picture cannot 
be a clear one. The policy which 
eventually takes shape will be the re- 
sultant of many forces the strength of 
which it is impossible to compute. It 
wil depend, too, on circumstances 
which are in large degree beyond the 
control of Canadians: on success or 
failure to establish international secu- 
rity; on the creation of safeguards for 
multilateral trading, the bilateral main- 
tenance of channels of trade, or con- 
fusion and uncertainty in these matters; 
on success or failure in maintaining full 
employment; on the relative levels of 
income and economic opportunity in 
Canada and the United States; and on 
the extent of economic planning. It is 
true that a tentative policy should be 
formed before it is clear how these 
matters will be determined, but even a 
tentative policy will be profoundly in- 
fluenced by expectations, whether these 
be hopes or fears. 
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Canada’s National Status in Recent Years 


By H. McD. CLOKE 


HOSE states, great or small, that 

have long been established may 
properly be expected to concern them- 
selves with the formulation of policy 
serving their interests at home and 
abroad; lesser and but lately recognized 
powers are inevitably more devoted to 
the completion and maintenance of their 
new status. This seems to be, if not the 
key, at least a predominant feature of 
much of Canada’s activities during the 
past quarter-century. Her status as an 
autonomous country has been the sub- 
ject of more serious study and discus- 
sion than the direction of her policy as 
a distinct country. The reason is obvi- 
ous. In the existing world it is perhaps 
impossible to pursue a constructive 
course until there is complete recog- 
nition that Canadians have the same 
capacity as others for controlling their 
internal affairs and regulating their ex- 
ternal relations in accordance with their 
_ own concepts of social, economic, and 
political interest. 

At first sight it may be thought that 
an overemphasis on sovereign status is 
inappropriate at a time when the doc- 
trine of sovereignty is undergoing modi- 
fication if not complete transformation. 
Yet without adequate status no coun- 
try can either exercise control of its own 
destiny or attain influence in world 
affairs. At any rate, there need be no 
doubt that Canadians in general and the 
Government in particular have tended 
to view both domestic and foreign insti- 
tutions and activities less in the light of 
their effective purposes than of their im- 
plications for Canadian participation on 
terms of equality. Considerations of 
this kind have often shaped Canadian 
attitudes toward the British Common- 
wealth and the League of Nations, as 
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well as toward the United States and 
such regional groupings as the Pan 
American Union. Discussion of positive, 
Canadian policy must theréfore be 
postponed until an exposition of her 
status has been made. 


A DUAL POSITION 


The central feature of Canadian de- 
velopment in status has been the tran- 
sition from constitutional dependence to 
political independence. Formerly Can- 
ada was a subordinate portion of a 
larger entity, the British Empire; now 
she possesses a novel and dual position 
as a member of the British Common- 
wealth and as a separate person in the 
world of states. In the very nature of 
things, the transformation has been pri- 
marily in the type of relations subsist- 
ing between herself and Great Britain, 
but the process has been one not of 
severance of ties but of alteration of 
structure. Repudiation of dependence 
on Britain was not sought as an end in 
itself; it was prerequisite for recog- 
nition by other states. Accordingly, the 
development of “Dominion status” has 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
growth of stature in the international 
field. 

These two related developments have 
not necessarily proceeded pars passu, 
for much alteration in status within the 
British system can occur without legal 
recognition, whereas in international re- 
lations, status is largely a legal concept. 
Within the imperial system legal status 
has often lagged behind actual growth of 
stature. On the international side, the 
acknowledgment of a new capacity, de- 
rived from a rise in Dominion stature, 
has often led to readjustment of intra- 
imperial legal status. The two aspects, 
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then, of imperial status and interna- 
tional capacity have interacted curi- 
dusly. Each advance in autonomy has 
made international recognition easier, 
and each stage of international capacity 
has required a corresponding extension 
of formalized autonomy within the 
British Community. 

The creation of an appropriate status 
for Canada has been complicated by the 
fact that thus far Canadian statesmen 
have not sought the easier and more 
logical path of independent and sepa- 
rate statehood. Instead, they have pre- 
ferred to preserve association with other 
British nations while seeking a distinc- 
tive, independent international person- 
ality. This results in a situation that 
outsiders find it hard to comprehend, 
though it is essentially characteristic of 
British tradition, wherein less emphasis 
is placed on logic and legal clarity than 
on satisfactory practice. and usage. 
There are, of course, some Canadians 
who are insistent on pursuing the logic 
of statehood to complete separation and 
formal independence; but so far, Ca- 
nadians have been content with the sub- 
stance of independence without strain- 
ing for the elusive shadow of nominal 
separation. 


_ From COLONIAL TO DOMINION STATUS 


Whatever the ultimate outcome of 
Canadian development, it is evident 
that the dominant theme in the past has 


been the progressive elimination of all 


vestiges of colonial status in order to, 
make it clear at home and abroad that 
full autonomy is exercised. “Colonial 
status” is a term still in constant use, 
though it has long since been emptied 
of constitutional significance. It per- 
sists as a term of condemnation wher- 
ever old formalities or technicalities 
give the appearance of inferiority or 
wherever psychological attitudes of sub- 
ordination are observable. How minor 


these are may be deduced from the fact 


_ that the term has no present economic 


significance so far as Britain is con- 
cerned. If colonialism has any eco- 
nomic aspect for Canada, as a correla- 
tive of economic imperialism, it might 
be more appropriately used regarding 
relations with the United States than 
regarding those with Britain. 

Colonial status—in the political sense 
—-implied dependence on Britain as the 
metropolitan center of the British Em- 
pire. During its continuance, British 
control of Canada’s external relations 
was understood to require the retention 
of a number of controls over Canadian 
domestic affairs for the purpose of keep- 
ing internal policy in harmony with im- 
perial obligations. Nevertheless, as 
Americans well appreciate, colonial 
status carried with it a complementary 
principle—that of local colonial self- 
government. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there was added to the 
old colonial institutions the new prac- 
tice of responsible government, an 
adaptation of the English cabinet sys- 
tem, in accordance with which colonial 
government was conducted by a minis- 
try resting on the confidence of the 
popular legislature. It was probably 
inevitable that the final outcome should 
be the establishment of complete au- 
tonomy in internal and external affairs. 
At any rate, responsible government 
grew into such autonomy as to warrant 
anew name. “Dominion status” is the 
term applied to the final stage of full 
self-government in those former colo- 
nies that have retained their connection 
with Britain and have also attained the 
essentials of independence. __ 

Dominion status had already begun 
to supersede colonial status by the out- 
break of the First World War. The 
term “self-governing Dominions” had 
received statutory recognition early in 
the present century, but its full signifi- 


cance and implications were neither de- 
fined nor clearly understood. During 
World War I the formal and technical 
restraints that carried over from colonial 
status were profoundly annoying inso- 
far as they hampered autonomous ac- 
tion and hindered other “states from 
recognizing the new role that Canada 
was playing. Accordingly, during the 
past twenty-five years efforts have been 
directed to securing the removal of re- 
maining technical limitations and to 
winning an appropriate standing in the 
international community. 

There is little need to trace the course 
of this development, which has been the 


subject of innumerable treatises and ex- 


positions. The principles of the new 
order were first officially elaborated in 
the Balfour Report which was approved 
by the Imperial Conference of 1926; 
the formal prerequisites for carrying the 
new status into legal effect were pro- 
vided by the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, which was agreed upon by the 
several legislatures concerned. The fol- 
lowing pages are confined to a brief re- 
view of the concept of Dominion status 
as it affects Canada’s position in the 
British system, followed by a some- 
what systematic exposition of the-consti- 
tutional and international consequences 
that have been worked out since. 


From EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 


The transformation ‘of colonies into 
dominions required an alteration in the 
nature and the structure of the British 
Empire. If colonial status implied sub- 
ordination to a larger community domi- 
nated by Britain, Dominion status indi- 
cates free association in a society of 
nations in which all are equal. The 
former “British Empire” was therefore 
converted into the “British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” In this Common- 
wealth the Dominions are understood to 
. be as autonomous or independent as 
they wish, to have equal status with all 
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other members of the Commonwealth, 
and to be as free from British super- 
vision or institutions as they desire. * 

If the first point to be noted about the 
British Commonwealth is the equality 
of status of the members, the second 
feature is that the Commonwealth is 
institutionalized only in the very looses? 
form of confederacy. The one distin- 
guishing organ that persists is the mon- 
archy, which is retained (even by Eire 
in international affairs) as symbolic of 
the association and as indicative of a 
historic tradition. This retention of the 


common kingship is accompanied (ex- p 


cept in Ireland) by an equally sym- ° 


bolic status of the citizenry of all Do- 
minions as British subjects. No other 
former British or imperial organs of 
government retain their function except 
as desired by the Dominions. 

The special fashion in which any 
member of the Commonwealth has 
adapted its polity to the new regime 
depends on its particular problems and 
needs. Canadian circumstances and de- 
sire have produced significant changes 
which may now be enumerated. 


AUTONOMY’ IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


British legislation for Canada, espe- 
cially as a product of British politics, 
has long since ended. Nevertheless, 
there was one restraint that was keenly 
felt in Canada. There continued in ef- 
fect a number of British statutes that 
were beyond the competence of the Ca- 
nadian legislatures to repeal or amend. 
By the Statute of Westminster, 1931, the 


British Parliament not only formally re- _ 


nounced all future lawmaking (saving at 
the request of a Dominion) but spe- 
cifically empowered the Dominion legis- 
latures to repeal or amend any British 
laws extending to them. In accordance 
with this provision a number of Ca- 
nadian statutes have been enacted to re- 
place existing British legislation—such 
as the Oaths of Allegiance Act, 1934, 
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Foreign Enlistment Act, 1937, Offcial 
Secrets Act, 1939, and Treachery Act, 
142. These are actually based on the 
British laws, but substitute Canadian 
authority for British. , 

The Statute of Westminster trans- 
ferred full legislative supremacy in a 
Pominion to the Dominion legislature. 
In the case of Canada the written con- 
stitution consists chiefly of British stat- 
utes, the British North America Act of 
1867 and its amendments. The consti- 
tutional system is a federal one, and no 
new amending scheme has been devised 
by Canadians. Accordingly, at Cana- 
dian request, Section 7 of the Statute of 
Westminster expressly excepted amend- 
ment of the Act of 1867 from Canadian 
jurisdiction, for it was considered inap- 
propriate that the central legislature of a 
federal state should have complete con- 
stituent powers. Constitutional amend- 
ments must therefore still be sought 
from the British Parliament, and this 
hag been done three times since the 
Statute of Westminster.* 

The consequence of this continuance 
of British legislation in default of any 
alternative mode of constitutional re- 
vision is rather preposterous. The Brit- 
ish Parliament would not consider for a 
moment amending the Canadian consti- 
tution without a Canadian request, and 
from the British standpoint, the only 
body entitled to make such a request is 
the Canadian Parliament. In practice, 
then, since the Canadian Parliament in- 
serts in its request the precise terms of 
the amendment desired, constitutional 
changes are actually made by the Fed- 
eral legislature. The constituent power 
that law denies to the central legisla- 
ture is thus exercised by usage. 


1In 1940' endowing the Federal Parliament 
with jurisdiction over‘ unemployment insur- 
ance; in 1943: postponing for the war and 
one year the redistribution of parliamentary 
representation; in 1946: redistribution of rep- 
resentation 
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Canadian conirol of royal prerogative 


‘The sovereign at Westminster holds 
a dual role so far as Canada is con- 
cerned. The King is, first of all, the 
nominal head of the group of nations 
associated in the Commonwealth. He 
is, in the second place, head of state for 
Canada, and the Crown is regarded as 
a symbolic source of governmental au- 
thority throughout the country. ` 

Little need be said of the Common- 
wealth aspect of the monarchy, which 
is almost devoid of authority, for there 
is no imperial ministry to guide its use. 
Where general Commonwealth interests 
are involved, the King must apparently 
have the unanimous advice of British 
and Dominion ministries, without which 
there is either no action or separate ac- 
tion for each member of the Common- 
wealth. Canada approved the change 
of royal title in 1927, and consented to 
the abdication of Edward VITI in 1936. 
She has not, however, given any ac- 
knowledgment to the status of Council 
of State set up under British legisla- 
tion during periods of disability or ab- 
sence of the sovereign. Canada makes 
no contribution to the maintenance of 
the royal establishment in Britain. 

So far as royal authority in and for 
Canada is concerned, it may be affirmed 
that the monarchy has been effectively 
Canadianized. Whenever the King’s 
personal participation is needed for Ca- 
nadian affairs, it is invoked solely at 
the will of Canadian ministers. During 
the royal visit of 1939, for example, the 
King came entirely unattended by Brit- 
ish advisers and was completely in the 
charge of his Canadian ministers. The 
(Canadian) Seals Act of that year au- 
thorized special royal seals for Cana- 
dian matters in order to obviate the 
necessity of employing British seals 
that require participation by British 
ministers. On the relatively rare oc- 
casions of royal action for Canada in 
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London, the King acts on request of the 
Prime Minister or of a Privy Council 
order in Ottawa transmitted directly 
through the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London. 

For usual formal purposes in Canada, 
the King is represented by a governor 
general who is practically in the position 
of a-viceroy. Even before 1926 the 
practice of Canadian nomination of the 
governor general was recognized; since 
1931 this officer has been appointed by 
royal commission countersigned by the 
Prime Minister of Canada. Before 
1926 the governor general also served 
as agent of the British Government in 
Canada, though his instructions were 
almost nonexistent. Since the Balfour 
Report, however, the connection be- 
tween the governor general and the 
British ministry has been severed. It 
was laid down in that report that it is 
the duty of the viceroy to conduct him- 
self with regard to the Canadian Cabinet 
in the same fashion that the King does 
—~a declaration that leaves some con- 
siderable doubts, since the personal in- 
fluence and privilege of the monarch 
are incapable of clear definition. There 
are, it may be added, no old organs or 
institutions of royal creation in Canada 
that have not come under control by 
Canadian ministers or laws. 

For internal purposes the formal au- 
thority of the Crown, though technically 
undivided, is exercised on the advice of 
Dominion or provincial ministers ac- 
cording to the Federal Constitution. 
The lieutenant governors, who are held 
to be representatives of the sovereign 
in the provinces, are actually appointed 
and paid by the Central Government. 


Exclusion of British ministerial influ- 
ence 

It will be evident that any former 

powers exercised by the British Govern- 

ment for Canada have been eliminated 

with the cessation of British ministerial 
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advice to the King on Canadian af- 
fairs, by the severance of the governor 
general from all connection with the 
Britis- Government, and by the with- 
drawal of the British Parliament’s leg- 
islative jurisdiction. Today there is no 
question that the entire control over 
admin:stration in Canada is in Cana 
dian hands. The Canadian Prime Min- 
ister may deal directly with the British 
Prime Minister on terms of equality in 
matters of mutual interest. Since 1926, 
however, the usual mode of communi- 
cation of British and Canadian minis- 
tries has been through the Canadian 
Secretary of state for external affairs 
and the British secretary of state for 
the Dominions. 

In addition, each government has 
sent to the other a political agent of 
semidrplomatic status, the High Com- 
missioner, There are no official British 
Government enterprises operated in 
Canaca on any other terms than those 
usually permitted foreign governments. 
The joint undertakings that charac- 
terized co-operative action during the 


recent war, of which the Commcnwealth . 


Air Training Plan was a prime example, 


‘were voluntary arrangements admin- 


istered and organized by the Canadian 
Government as far as they involved 
Canadian territory. 


Power to abolish judicial appeals 


Under early imperial rules and stat- 
utes, appeals from Canadian courts have 
been carried to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the British Privy Council, which 


committee serves as the judicial ad- — 


viser of the Crown in matters of over- 
seas justice. Before 1931 it was re- 
garded] as impossible for Canadian leg- 
islation to curtail these appeals or to 
endow Canadian courts with final juris- 
diction. On the basis of the Statute of 
Westminister, however, Canadian legis- 
lation brought criminal appeals to an 
end in 1934. Similar legislation to cut 
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i off civil appeals, which was thought to 
be of doubtful validity because of the 
fèderal structure of the country, has 
been delayed pending advisory! opinions 
from the courts. The validity of the 
proposed legislation was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in 1939, and 
when it finally came to the Judicial 
Committee, a similar decision was de- 
livered in January 1947, A statute to 
abolish judicial appeals may therefore 
be expected at an early date. 


Establishment of Canadian citizenship 


< Canadians, as remarked earlier, are 

British subjects. Not all British sub- 
jects, however, are entitled to enter, 
reside in, or exercise equal privileges 
in, Canada. In 1910, immigration 
legislation created a class of Cana- 
dian nationals within the category 
of British subjects for the purpose of 
regulating entry and exit at the fron- 
tiers. ‘There were numerous discrepan- 
cles in the law relating to the standing 
of British immigrants, aliens natural- 
ized in Canada, and Caneédian-born 


A residents. A new statute to clarify the 


` position and create a uniform Cana- 
dian citizenship as a subtype of British 
subjects was passed in 1946. British 
subjects who are born in Canada or 
have been naturalized there, or have 
been legally admitted to Canada now 
become Canadian citizens. What privi- 
leges this carries, other than the right 
to a certificate, is not yet cleer. Cana- 
dian passports have long been issued. 


AUTONOMY IN EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


In the period with which we are con- 
cerned, the acquisition of external au- 
tonomy has been far more important for 


* Canada’s status than has the comple- 


tion of internal autonomy. The latter 
was almost fully attained by the close 
of the First World War; all that re- 
mained was the formal statement of the 
position and the removal of a few rela- 
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tively technical handicaps. But in tke 
realm of international status, the past 
twenty-five years have seen toth the 
commencement and the culmination of 
the new development. The results are 
the more impressive when it is recalled 
that for internal autonomy, only Brit- 
ain’s acquiescence was requisite; but 
in the international field, both Britain’s 
assent and the concurrence of other 
states were essential. 

On the international side there are no 
documents or official expositions com- 
parable to the Balfour Report or the 
Statute of Westminster. The implica- 
tions are to be deduced from events and 
the logic of the acknowledged position. 
In the general result, Canada has been 
accorded every right and responsibility 
in external affairs that is normally at- 
tributed to a state. As far as the world 
of states is concerned, “Dominion sta- 
tus” is tantamount to statehood. Mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth is 
understood to be no more a restriction 
than any other kind of voluntary asso- 
ciation of sovereign states. 

Canadian, responsibility for non-Ce- 
nadian rights in Canada follows natu- 
rally from Canada’s internal autonomy. 
Its external aspect springs from the 
fact that these matters may be the sub- 
ject of negotiation or dispute with 
other states. Of the former controls 
that the British Government used to 
exercise, only two vestiges remained in 
this period. ‘There are, of course, the 
rights and obligations established in 
Canada under early treaties. Canada 
has assumed full responsibility for these, 
and the British Government neither 
recelves complaints nor enters into 
negotiations concerning them. Britain 
can grant no new rights in Canada. The 
Anglo-American lend-lease agreements 
of 1940 authorized American bases in 
the West Indies and in Newfoundland, 
but none in Canada. All new foreign 
rights—such as the Canol pipe line and 
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the Alaska Highway—have been estab- 
lished by direct Canadian negotiation. 


Extraterritoriality 


By old colonial law, British jurisdic- 
tion alone could be exercised beyond 
the boundary and territorial waters of 
a colony. Yet upon extraterritorial 
jurisdiction depended effective Cana- 
dian legislation and administration on 
innumerable matters such as fisheries, 
taxation, navigation, aviation, criminal 
law, divorce, military discipline over- 
seas, and others. Whether the colonial 
rule applied to Canada was in doubt 
until the Statute of Westminster clearly 
declared the legality of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. A Canadian statute of 
1932 thereupon extended the operation 
of Canadian regulations wherever nec- 
essary. This authority is, of course, 
one that all states claim. Comprehen- 
sive Canadian legislation has now been 
passed for shipping (1934), for ad- 
miralty jurisdiction and prize courts 
(1934 and 1946), and for discipline of 
the Air Force and the Navy (1940 and 
1944). 


Diplomatic exchange 


Acknowledgment of Canada’s posi- 
tion in the communitv of states is most 
clearly revealed by the exchange of 
diplomats. Though colonial depend- 
encies are not accorded recognition at 
the diplomatic level, it is possible for 
them to have government agents with 
a lower or at least a different status. 
This was Canada’s first step. Three 
Canadian commissioners sat on a joint 
Canadian-American boundary commis- 
sion since 1905; from 1917 to 1918 a 
Canadian war commission was stationed 
in Washington to deal with mutual prob- 
lems connected with the war. In 1920 
the Canadian Government, with British 
acquiescence, announced its intention of 
making a diplomatic appointment to 
the United States. Such an appoint- 
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ment was not actually made until 1926 
(two years after an Irish Minister hgd 
been received there), and an American 
Minister was not received at Ottawa 
until 1927. Thereafter, of course, the 
British Ambassador was no longer the 
officer through whom Canada communi- 
cated with the American authorities. 7 

If any doubt remained concerning 
Canada’s right of legation, it was dis- 
pelled by the exchange of ministers with 
France (1928) and Japan (1929). Dur- 
ing the Second World War the legations 
at the capitals of the major powers were 


raised to embassies (of which there are $- 


now ten). Ten ambassadors and twelve 
ministers have been accredited to His 
Majesty for Canada and are resident in 
Ottawa. 

It may be observed that Canada’s 
right of recognizing other states was 
displayed by the retention at Ottawa 
of the French Minister (after the fall 
of France in 1940) for a period in which 
relations with France had beer. severed 
by Britain and the United States. 
Where no Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentation is found, the British Minister 
serves for Canadian purposes—in ‘the 
same way that British consular officials 
act for Canadian interests, since there 
have been but three Canadian consular 
appo:ntments made. 

Curiously enough, direct relations 
with other members of the British Com- 
monwealth have been much more tardily 
pursued. The regular channel of com- 
munication continued to be the Do- 
minions Office at Westminster until 
1938. Since that date high commission- 
ers have been exchanged with Australia, 
New Zealand, Eire, and South Africa. 


Membership in international organtza- 
tons 
Prior to this period, Canada partici- 
pated only separately at agencies, such 
as the postal union, that rested on gov- 
ernments rather than states; at all other 
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international conferences, Britain acted 
for the whole Empire. For the past 
twenty-five years, however, Canada has 
taken her place in scores of interna- 
tional conferences and organizations. 
Her original membership in the League 
of Nations was at first somewhat 
afomalous, for self-governing colonies 
were eligible, and her name appeared 
under the larger category of the “British 
Empire.” Separate representation seems 
first to have been accorded at the In- 
ternational Labor Conference held in 
Washington in 1919; no question was 
raised about it, possibly because the 
‘United States was not a participant. 
At the League meetings, after some 
effort to present a united front, the 
British delegates made it known that 
Britain did not speak for the “Empire” 
but for Britain alone. Thereafter the 
independent membership of the Do- 
minions was fully recognized. In 1926 
Canada was elected for a term on the 
Council of the League (1927-30) She 
was already a member of the World 
Court, and had found it necessary to 


‘@ provide a distinctive status for Cana- 


dian nationals in order to permit the 
separate eligibility of Canadians as 
judges. American objection to separate 
membership in the League for the Do- 
minions was one of the numerous rea- 
sons offered for American nonparticipa- 
tion. 

The insistence on treating the Brit- 
ish nations as a unit was continued at 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
when naval disarmament was discussed. 
This policy became a serious matter for 
Australia and New Zealand, but proved 
unimportant to Canada, whose aban- 
donment of naval activity made the 
S issue immaterial. The one international 
body to which Canada has not sought 
admission is the body popularly known 
as the Pan American Union, for which 
republicanism rather than statehood is 
apparently a requirement. 
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As the Second World War drew to a 
close and a new series of conferences 
and bodies came into being, Canadian 
prestige and stature were so firmly e5- 
tablished that Canada was able to 
participate in whatever international 
associations she considered appropriate 
to her interests—from the temporary 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita-~ 
tion Administration to the more perma- 
nent International Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. There could 
be no question about her membership in 
the United Nations. 


Treaty-making power 


In British law, treaties are made in 
the name of the King as head of the 
State. Prior to this period treaties had 
been so made exclusively on the advice 
of British ministers. Canadian minis- 
ters had often been consulted and had 
even been employed along with British 
negotiators in the preparation of trea- 
ties concerning Canada; but the formal 
international capacity was held by Brit- 
ain. At the Imperial Conference of 
1923 it was at last agreed that while 
general treaties for the Empire might 
be entered into by His Majesty after 
due consultation, special treaties might 
also be made in His Majesty’s name for 
a particular Dominion exclusively on 
the responsibility of the Dominion 
ministers. 

The first exercise of this independent 
treaty-making power occurred in the 
Halibut treaty (1923) between Canada 
and the United States. Since that time 
the separate Canadian negotiation and 
ratification of treaties have been stand- 
ard practice. The converse is likewise 
true: Canada assumes no responsibility 
for treaties entered into by the King in 
the negotiation of which she has not 
participated. This was first asserted in 
the Chanak episode of 1923, when the 
Canadian Government repudiated any 
obligation to join with the British Gov- 
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ernment in enforcing terms in a treaty 
that Canada had not entered into. 
Canada, it may be added, had no oþli- 
gation to Poland under the Anglo-Polish 
treaty of 1939. 


Right of war, neutrality, and peace 


No other phase of international con- 
duct so clearly displays status as the 
ability to engage in war, to claim the 
rights of neutrality, and to conclude 
peace. In these respects the complete 
alteration in the Canadian position may 
be seen by comparing the events of 1914 
with those of 1939. 


The outbreak of the First World War ` 


was announced by a royal proclamation 
of British origin, the effect of which 
was unquestionably to place Canada in 
a state of war with Germany and her 
associates. (The extent of Canadian 
active military participation was, of 
course, a matter of Canadian determina- 
tion.) In 1939, however, the British 


proclamation of a state of war on Sep- 


tember 3 did not extend to Canada, 
where a similar declaration was not 
issued until seven days later. In the 
intervening period Canada was recog- 
nized by the United States as possessing 
neutral status, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that Germany would have 
accorded the same status (which she 
did extend to Eire). i 

In other words, it is recognized that 
Canada makes war or retains neutrality 
on a distinct basis of her own and with- 
out legal dependence on the action of 
Britain or the other members of the 
Commonwealth. In this connection it 
may be remarked that Canada has never 
made any pledge to another Common- 
wealth member; nor, for that matter, 
did Canada reciprocate when the Presi- 
dent of the United States gave a public 
guarantee of American support in de- 
fending Canadian territory against at- 
tack. 

The Canadian position with respect 
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to the conclusion of peace is somewhat 
less clear. In 1919, at the close of the 
First World War, Canada was re- 
garded as part of the British Empire 
both in representation at the peace con- 
ference and in signature of the peace 
treaties—a matter of considerable griev- 
ance to Canadian statesmen. Canada’s 
position in the drafting of peace treaties 
after. the Second World War tends to 
be equally subordinate, but for differ- 
ent reasons. Lack of direct participa- 
tion in the peace conferences ‘s not in 
any way connected with her Common- 
wealth membership; it flows from her 


status as a lesser power in a world 


where a privileged position is asserted 
by the great powers. 

This discrimination, against which 
Canada has been most vocal recently, 
is not the outcome of colonial status 
but of small power status. Canada will, 
of course, be entitled to sign the peace 
treaties, but signature without partici- 
pation in negotiation violates the Ca- 
nadian view of the equality of states, 
and her particular exclusion does not 
accord with her estimate of her role in 
the war or of her duty in the peace. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CANADIAN STATUS 
AND PoLicy pa 


; \ 
There can be no question about the 
success of Canadian endeavors to secure `` 


a status equivalent to statehood with- 
out the severance of all ties with the 
British communities with which she has 
long been connected. Less satisfaction 
may occasionally be felt about the re- 
sults, whether as to the signiticance of 
the status attained or as to the pur- 
poses it can be made to serve. 

The reasons for these doubts are to be 


found in the unanticipated and mo- % 


mentous changes that have occurred in 
world politics during the past fifteen 
years and in the inherent difficulty 
of formulating a satisfactory national 
policy. No criticism is found in Canada 


\ 
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respecting the internal relations of the 
Rritish Commonwealth: consultation 
and co-operation remain the watchword, 
though every proposal for a common 
policy has been repudiated, and though 
the disintegration of the old “empire” 
without a corresponding integration of 
the new “commonwealth” leaves a void 
in the “power” system of the world. 
Canada embarked on world affairs on 
the supposition that Dominion au- 
tonomy would coincide with an effective 
league of equal nations. It was a peace 


policy—not a security policy. In the 
present world, no less, she hopes for the 
ultimate establishment of the interna- 


‘tional police force envisaged in the 


United Nations Charter, in the mean- 
time advancing the claim to equal 
status as realistic and as a proper rec- 
ognition of her achievement in the war. 
Any discussion, however, of her role as 
a leading middle power in present Brit- 
ish-American and American-Soviet re- 
lations would take an article like the 
present too far afield. 
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| Parties of Protest 


By G. V. FERGUSON 


RADITIONALLY, Canadian poli- 

tics have been governed by the two- 
party system, and the two historic 
parties, Conservative on the one: hand 
and Liberal on the other, have shown 
many of the traits which have marked 
the two historic parties of the United 
States, the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic. Both are great, nation-wide, 
easy-going, omnibus vehicles whose oc- 
cupants often have difficulty in recog- 
nizing their fellow passengers or in 
understanding why the driver of the 
bus let them in. 
making due allowance for all the curious 
divergences in view, the reasonably im- 
partial observer will eventually discover 
why. 

If a certain number of Liberal minds 
are to be found riding in the Conservative 
bus, the Republican Party in the United 
States also has its liberal wing. If a 
good many Liberals would like to be 
rid of some of their right-wing com- 
panions in the party, it can be easily 
remembered that the solid South did 
not offer the Democratic Party any 
very great strength when the New Deal 
was working itself out. Yet, by and 
large, conservative strength and influ- 
ence are most noticeable in the Cana- 
dian Conservative Party, while liberal 
thinking finds a happier resting place 
inside the Liberal Party than it does 
elsewhere. 

Extremes of both left and right de- 
plore many of the directions their re- 
spective parties take; but if there is not 
much actual direction, there is a fairly 
consistent drift which moves each party 
along the course predestined for it by 
history and tradition. A country con- 
tinent-wide in extent, which has found 
in the two-party system the most effec- 
tive mode of governance, must expect 


At the same time, 
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to find regional differences and needs 
cutting deeply into party action. To 
the differences common in this respect 
to both Canada and the United State’ 
must be added the vitally important 
factor of race in the Dominion. 


THE QUEBEC TRADITION 


There can be no understanding Cana- 
dian politics without constant reference 
to French-speaking Quebec, which, for 
reasons which have nothing to do with 
economic issues, has been predomi- 
nantly Liberal in politics for more than 
half a century, and almost solidly so 
for thirty years. The Quebecker, with 
centuries of deep, peasantlike attach- 
ment to the soil behind him, profoundly 
religious and Catholic and to this day 
all but untouched by the violent intel- 
lectual ferment engendered by the 
French Revolution, is still the most 
stable, the most innately conservative, 
figure in Canada. He is bent above all 
else on preserving the cherished heritage 
of his race and language, even at the 
expense of paying—as he does pay-—a 
high price for it in terms of the eco- 
nomic values so worshiped by his Eng- 
lish-speaking fellow citizens. Yet he 
votes Liberal with a persistence mad- 
dening to the Conservative Party mana- 
gers who know so well that they must 
split the Quebec bloc if their hopes of 
attaining a clear majority in the House 
of Commons are to be realized. 

Quebec turned Liberal in 1896. vot- 
ing by a large majority for the Liberal 
leader, Wilfrid Laurier, darling of his 
race. In 1917 the determination of a 
war-minded English-speaking Canada 
to enforce conscription in World War I 
settled the issue for another thirty 
years. The Conservative Party be- 
came, and has remained, in the eyes of 
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` Quebec, the vehicle of imperial domina- 
ion and, latterly, the chief vehicle 
whereby the English-speaking majority 
can, if it wishes, impose its will upon a 
French-speaking minority. Nothing— 
not even the imposition of the drait by 
‘ the Liberals in World War I-—has 

“shaken this faith of Quebec whose motto 
“Je me souviens” is not an empty 
phrase. 


CANADIAN Party SYSTEM 


But there is one characteristic of the 
Canadian national parties not shared 
by their American counterparts. This 
is the ease with which new parties can 
be formed and appeal, often on wide 
grounds, to the electorate. In the 
United States, electoral laws, tightened 
remarkably since the Roosevelt Bull 
Moose campaign of 1912, make :t dif- 
ficult for third parties to reaca the 
polis In Canada‘this is not so. Thus 
the inflexibility of the two-party system 
is weakened, and if certain groups can- 
not get their political views incorpo- 
rated into the platforms of eitker of 
the parties established by history. they 
can and do form parties of their own. 

Many of these movements never rise 
beyond the level of fragment or splinter 
parties, achieving little or no electoral 
success. Some, however, have achieved 
important regional success and have 
gravely affected the course of national 
policies. One, at least, has become, 
after years of ill success, a national 
party. This is the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation (C.C.F.). 

It is the object of this paper to dis- 
cuss these various fragment groups, or 
parties of protest. They represent, as 
it were, the pathology of the Canadian 
party political system, inasmuch as they 
owe their existence to the failure, either 
relative or complete, of the two “old- 
line” parties to adapt themselves and 
their programs to the changing demands 
of Canadian political society. The old 
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Canadian political parties adapt them- 
selves slowly to new conditions. They 
are both well aware that, to command a 
national majority, they must follow 
courses none of which will alienate any 
large grouping of the population. There- 
fore they move slowly and with infinite 
caution into new paths, usually pro- 
testing that they are not in reality 
doing anything new at all. 

It is still customary, for instance, 
for a Conservative speaker to hail the 
memory of Sir John A. Macdonald, a 
consummate politician and statesman 
who died more than fifty years ago. 
On such occasions the audience, not one 
member of which has the slightest idea 
what Sir John stood for (and any one 
of which would be appalled if he knew), 
rises to its feet and cheers wildly. 

In Liberal gatherings something ap- 
proaching a hush falls on the audience 
when the name of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is mentioned, though Sir Wilfrid had 
not been in office since 1911 and died 
in 1919 with his old party following 
split three ways. There remained to 
him then only his solid Quebec follow- 
ing. Most of his English-speaking ad- 
herents were supporting a Conservative- 
Liberal wartime coalition, while on the 
Prairies an important new schism 
known as the Progressive movement 
was rapidly taking shape. Nothing t> 
day, however, affects the sincerity of 
the Liberal cheers, which goes to show 
that most Canadians are basically cau- 
tious, conservative-minded folks wko 
feel safer when they are dealing in the 
categories of thinking which their 
fathers held before them. 


Tue PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


The Progressive movement is, how- 
ever, still worth examination, for it is 
in this protest movement of the twenties 
that some of the existing protest parties 
stil have their being. Its origin, as 
noted, was in the three Prairie Prov- 


inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, and its strength sprang from 
the discussions in countless locals of 
farm organizations of the special bur- 
dens and handicaps of the western 
farmer, who, like his counterpart in the 
United States, believed himself—and 
with some justice—to be the all-but- 
helpless tool of the “Big Interests.” 

The chief object of hatred was the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the grain 
merchants, the grain trade, the elevator 
companies. It was this hatred that 
formed the driving force behind the 
growth of the farmer-owned, co-opera- 
tive wheat pools. But close behind the 
grain trade, in the order of hate, stood 
the railways, the banks, the lending 
companies, and the industrial concerns 
of eastern Canada whose influence at 
Ottawa had been great enough to set 
up and maintain a high protective tariff 
wall behind which thev could sell freely 
in the national market. 

The western farmer had no such pro- 
tection. He was not a peasant, nor was 
he a subsistence farmer. He lived in a 
dour, rugged climate, producing wheat 
-and little else—for export. He was 
therefore subject to the vagaries of 
world prices, and he believed that the 
industrialist had shielded himself from 
such ills at the farmer’s expense. As 
far as the railroads were concerned, too, 
he lived in a rail monopoly area, while 
freight rates in the east were subject 
to water competition. As to the mort- 
gage companies, interest rates were 
high, and a bad crop year threw a 
farmer near bankruptcy. Little head- 
way indeed had been made in adapt- 
ing economic instruments to the special 
needs of the area in which he lived. 

The agitation thus engendered, and 
often based on genuine grievance, 
erupted in political action and spread 
into Ontario as well. The United 
Farmers of Ontario captured the prov- 
incial government in 1919. Next year 
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farmer parties won seats in Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

the general election of 1921 the farmer 
Progressives, with large support from 
Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta, cap- 
tured some sixty-five seats, became the 
second largest group, and held the bal- 
ance of power in Parliament. It was 


‘commonly believed that the common 


man was on the march at last. 

But something went wrong with the 
agrarian revolution. It was, in the first 
place, not revolutionary at all. The 
Canadian farmer was and is a rugged 
individualist. The only thing he 
wanted was a reasonable measure of re- 
form. The Progressive platform, though 
it did include a fairly wide plank on 
public ownership, was more Gladstonian 
Liberal than anything else. Its leader- 
ship was moderate—too moderate— 
and not too aggressive; it was composed 
largely of disgruntled Liberals who had 
found the tempo of things too slow for 
them and who felt that national policies 
were favoring too much the east against 
the west. They wanted little more than 
a redressing of balance, and this was 
promptly provided by the shrewd, newly 
elected leader of the Liberal Party, Mr. 
Mackenzie King. 

Within five years the Ontario provin- 
cial government had collapsed in a 
small whirlwind of incompetence and 
minor scandal, and the Conservatives 
had returned to power there. In the 
west, the Progressives began slowly to 
melt back into their original Liberal 
form, with the Federal Government 
reinforcing itself by incorporating some 
of the chief western agrarian figures. 
Only in Alberta, the maverick province 
of Canada, were the Progressives still 
a force. The Federal House of Com- 
mons had a handful of members from 
Alberta known as the “Ginger Group”; 
in the provincial field a farmer govern- 
ment elected in 1921 held comfortable 
sway, losing year by year, under the 
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responsibilities of office, a little more 
‘of its original fire. 


Tue C.C.F. 


But if the movement itself had spent 
its old strength, the factors that Fad 
brought it into being remained un- 
changed; and if the old agitators kad 
grown fat instead of fiery, new leadars 
were not far away, lying in wait in the 
grass roots. They had only to wait 
until the economic blizzard of 1929-30 
struck; and on the Prairies the ca:a- 
strophic decline in world prices which 
marked the Great Depression was ac- 
centuated by a prolonged drougat. 
Falling prices themselves would have 
brought hardship, for wheat which had 
been selling in 1929 at $1.50 a bushel 
sold in 1932 at 40 cents. But lack of 
rain destroyed even the low-price crops. 
The income of Saskatchewan, in “he 
worst year, dropped to 25 per cent of 
its peak figure. There was more tkan 
hardship; there were destitution and 
disaster. In a region with a strong and 
well-remembered tradition of politizal 
protest, the results were inevitable. In 
- 1932-33 the Co-operative Comman- 
wealth Federation took shape, bringing 
together for the first time the down- 
trodden elements of city and county, 
strongly reinforced by an admixture of 
Fabian intellectuals who could put into 
two-dollar words the instinctive feel- 
ings of the multitude. 

The Regina Manifesto of 1933 was 
frankly and avowedly socialist: the Ca- 
nadian economy was to be remade from 
one end to the other on collectivsst 
lines, though, to be sure, the Manitesto- 
makers emphasized the point that in the 
field of agriculture, the socialist hand 
was to be felt with the lightest possible 
touch. The C.C.F. therefore took shape 
with an agrarian right wing and a trade 
union left wing. The appeal in the 
country was to differ in marked degree 
from the appeal to the unemployed 


worker in the city. It was well recog- 
nized that the farmer, while eager to 
curb his traditional enemies in the 
grain exchange, the banks, and the rail- 
ways, wanted to be left alone to con- 
duct his own operations to his own 
greatest individual profit. 

The movement was not designed as 
a regional one. The founders of the 
C.C.F. meant business and set their 
sights high. From its inception it set 
out to capture the unpossessed and the 
dispossessed from coast to coast; and 
in this regard it has attained greater 
success than any protest movement be- 
fore it. It has, in the fourteen years 
of its life, captured one provincial 
government, that of Saskatchewan in 
1944, and has become the official oppo- 
sition in three more provinces—Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia. Its 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons has risen from the paltry three 
in the general election of 1930 (elected 
as representatives of fragment Labor 
parties across the country) to twenty- 
eight in the present House. 

These advances are substantial, but 
it is impossible as yet to appraise the 
full stature of the C.C.F. as an inde- 
pendent third party. It has, for in- 
stance, won little foothold in Alberta, 
where, for special reasons, a fourth pro- 
test group—Social Credit—has domi- 
nated affairs; it has made little head- 
way in the conservative-minded Mari- 
time Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
Most important of all, it has dismally 
failed to attract the votes of the largest 
and most depressed segment of the 
whole Canadian labor force, in Quebec. 

Here the C.C.F. has run full tilt 
into the Roman Catholic Church. The 
intellectuals of the movement insist that 
its tenets do not run counter to the two 
famous papal encyclicals on socialism, 
Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo 
anno. They insist that these docu- 


ments are directed solely against the 
anticlerical movements of Europe. But, 
despite some vaguely worded documents 
issued by the Quebec hierarchy, it re- 
mains a fact that that hierachy and— 
more potent factor still_the parish 
priests have done nothing to encourage 
the C.C.F. and have often discouraged 
‘it. They are, so far as can be judged, 
nodding favorably toward other pro- 
vincial political movements, the basis 
of whose strength lies not in their ap- 
peal to the economically depressed, but 
in their appeal to the so-called Quebec 
nationalism, which stirs the French Ca- 
nadian breast more strongly than any 
other force. 

This failure clouds the title of the 
C.C.F. as a genuine national party. 
Another cloud, too, rests upon its fu- 
ture as a separate political organism. 
This is because the very fact of its ex- 
istence, the vigor of its campaigning, 
its constant appeal to the underprivi- 
leged, and the skill of its leadership, 
coupled with the exigencies of wartime 
policies, have already pushed both the 
old-lime parties out of the relative 
lethargy, paralysis, and lack of imagi- 
nation which transfixed them in the 
1930’s. The war brought economic 
planning with it. The idea is no longer 
horrible; socialists, as such, can now 
be encountered in polite society. Be- 
cause the Liberal Party has been in 
power since 1935 and because, for all 
his faults, it has a leader, Mr. King, 
who is a liberal and a humanitarian, 
and also because it contains, as previ- 
ously mentioned, much of the liberal 
sentiment of the country, it has bene- 
fited most by the spiritual chastisements 
inflicted by the C.C.F. 

The Liberal Party, hurriedly fol- 
lowed, to be sure, by the Conserva- 
tives, has moved well to the left of its 
prewar position, and the C.C.F. right 
wing is practically indistinguishable 
from it. This is natural, since that sec- 
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tion of the C.C.F., never socialist in 
ideology, has properly belonged to Lib-¢ 
eralism, and sought other refuge only 
because the bulk and lethargy of the 
Liberal Party would do nothing for it. 
Whether this presages some ultimate 
form of union, no one today can tell. 
It is, however, not impossible that, de 
spite a continued frenzy of denials in 
both camps, a large section of the 
C.C.F. may, like the Progressives of 
the day before yesterday, melt once 
more into its original Liberal home. 


THE LABOR-PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


This speculation is strengthened by 
an illustration of the old maxim that 
big fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, for the C.C.F. has 
been tormented and perplexed since 
1941 by the existence of another party 
of protest—the Communists, who op- 
erate in Canada under the name of the 
Labor-Progressive Party. There are 
few Communists in Canada, but they 
are active, able, and well organized as 
to direction and objectives. They have 
no strength at all in rural Canaga. 
Their objective, however, is to capture, 
wherever possible, the trade unions 
upon whose support the C.C.F. must 
count if it is not to remain a western 
agrarian party of protest identical with 
the Progressives of old. Communist 
cells are therefore active in practically 
every Important trade union in Canada 
and have captured a few of them. 
Their siren songs sound in the ears of 
the C.C.F. leadership without ceasing, 
for, like their counterpart in Great Brit- 
ain, they seek affiliation. 

This, the C.C.F. leadership abhors. 
It is a fact that the Canadian capitalist 
and managerial class hates and fears 
the Communists. But its hatred is a 
pallid thing compared to the detestation 
with which the C.C.F. leaders regard 
the termite activity of the Communists 
as they bore from within the heart of 
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the trade union movement. , The in- 
\evitable effect of this is to push the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation to 
the right, for the simple reason that the 
Communists have squeezed themselves 
into the position of being the extreme 
left. Hence the C.C.F. finds itself im- 
““periled between the Scylla of Com- 
munism on the left and the welcoming 
pull of a Charybdis-like Liberal Party 
on the right. Verily, in Canada, the 
way of the protester is hard. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT PARTY 


x Some of the protesters, however, do 
no 


t find the role too irksome, as wit- 
ness the most striking and peculiar pro- 
test movement noted in our turbulent 
political annals. The reference is tə the 
Social Credit Party. This group con- 
trols one province, Alberta. has thir- 
teen members in the House of Com- 
mons, and may well have more. Of 
Pallas Athene, goddess of wisdom, it is 
told that she sprang full-armed from 
the brow of Zeus. The Social Credit 
Party, twelve years ago, sprang simi- 
larly accoutered from the btow of an 
Alberta high school teacher, lovingly 
referred to by his followers as Mr. Wil- 
liam Aberhart, B.A. (Any further ref- 
erence to the goddess of wisdom, or in- 
deed any other goddess, living or dead, 
must be regarded as purely co-inci- 
dental.) 

Mr. Aberhart, who had been born to 
the Tory purple, lived in Calgary, Al- 
berta. He was an excellent teacher of 
mathematics, but his restless energy 
carried him in due course beyond the 
confines of the classroom into the stu- 
dios of a radio station where he began 
to expound an interpretation of the 
Bible, in some respects not unlike that 
taught by the late Pastor Russell whose 
present-day disciples are known as Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses (“Millions now liv- 
ing will never die”). 

Mr. Aberhart, in his radio addresses 
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and from the pulpit of the Prophetic 
Bible Institute which he founded in 
Calgary, began by attacking all ortho- 
dox forms of Christianity. These, he 
declared, had missed the boat. To him, 
and to him alone, had descended the 
final truth and meaning of the Holy — 
Scriptures. He attracted large audi- 
ences and a larger radio following, and 
his collections, both by the Sunday 
plate method and by mail, mounted 
rapidly. ; 

The institute was going strong when 
economic disaster hit Alberta. It was 
about that time that Mr. Aberhart 
landed by chance upon a book written 
by Maurice Colbourne, called Economic 
Nationalism, which was a populariza- 
tion of the Social Credit doctrines of 
Major C. H. Douglas. Mr. Aberhart 
seized upon it, modified it crudely, and 
incorporated the revised version in his 
weekly evangel. The faithful of Al- 
berta soon learned, at the moment of 
their deepest distress, that their þe- 
loved pastor, Mr. Aberhart, B.A., if 
elected as Premier of Alberta, would 
provide every citizen, male and female, 
with the substantial monthly sum of 
$25 for free. The attractive bait was 
offered up with all the appropriate eco- 
nomic jargon of the Social Crediter, 
thereby, as Sir William Gilbert re- 
marked on an occasion of less political 
importance, lending an air of veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and un- ` 
convincing narrative. 

The Alberta stubble caught fire; and 
it caught fire, too, at a most unhappy 
moment in the life of the farmers’ gov- 
ernment which had been in power since 
1921 and was getting old. That gov- 
ernment was caught by two circum- 
stances. One did it credit. It refused 
to meet the growing agrarian demand, 
based upon genuine and intolerable dis- 
tress, for the forthright repudiation of 
all farm debt. The other was more 


delicate, for personal scandals were cir- 


culating over the heads of certain 
prominent members of the Cabinet and 
were ending in court actions. By the 
time these had been fully discussed 
around the hot stoves of the country 
stores of Alberta, the provincial capital 
had assumed the aspect of ancient 
Babylon in its less restrained and more 
voluptuous epochs; and in 1935, when 
the free and independent voters went to 
the polls to elect representatives to both 
the provincial legislature and the Fed- 
eral Parliament, righteousness in the 
shape of Mr. William Aberhart, B.A., 
triumphed with a completeness seldom 
equaled in a Canadian election. 

The electors, strangely enough, did not 
seem to mind very much that the prom- 
ised $25 a month did not materialize. 
They were apparently satisfied by the 
rapid passage of a mass of legislation 
directed against one aspect or another 
of the capitalist system, most of which 
was either disallowed by the Dominion 
or found ultra vires in the courts. 
Some of it stuck. Mr. Aberhart arbi- 
_trarily cut the payment of interest on 
the large provincial debt in half, and 
passed also valid legislation which had 
the intended effect of preventing mort- 
gage foreclosures and the unintended ef- 
fect of completely stopping the flow of 
credit into Alberta. 

The story is too long to tell in de- 
tail here. It is enough to say that, 
apart from its large economic aberra- 
tions, the Social Credit government has 
achieved the two important objectives 
of providing good administration and 
keeping the latent spirit of western pro- 
test against the east interested and 
stirred up. Elected first in 1935, it was 
re-elected in 1940 and in 1945, and 
has virtually maintained its Federal 
strength as well. It has discredited 
and supplanted the old Progressive tra- 
ditions, once so strong, and has kept the 


C.C.F. in a condition of relative im- ' 


potence despite the great strides made 
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by the latter in the other two Prairie 
Provinces. 


The Social Credit Party tacos 


the extremity of its agrarian protest 
with a belief in economic nationalism 


and a love of the British Common- 


wealth which, in some measure at least, 


d 


is due to the original Conservative al” 


legiance of its founder, Mr. William 
Aberhart, B.A., now dead and greatly 
honored. In latter months these pre- 
dilections of the Social Credit Party 
have brought it closer to the Federal 
Conservative Party, which has an- 
nounced that it does not propose to 
nominate candidates in Alberta. 
shaping of an alliance, though unde- 
fined, is not unclear, and suggests that 
the historic fate of the Canadian pro- 
test movement eventually awaits the 
Social Credit Party as well: it will be 
swallowed up. 


PROTEST A LA QUEBEC 


Meanwhile, however, further interest- 
ing developments are in store fot So- 
cial Credit. Though, despite great ef- 
forts in its early days, it met no suc- 
cess in the rest of English-speaking 
Canada, it is now meeting a response 
in—-of all places—Quebec. There So- 
cial Credit is currently disguised under 
the title of the loosely organized politi- 
cal body known as L’Union des Elec- 
teurs. For years in Quebec there has 
been a strong and valuable growth of 
credit unions in villages, all blessed 
with the approval of the parish priest. 
It has been known, too, that many of 
the latter have been affected by Social 
Credit doctrine (though not of the Al- 
berta variety), which has seemed to 
provide some kind of antidote against 
the grievance felt in Quebec against the 
“Trustards”—by which are meant the 
aggressive capitalists of Anglo-Saxon 
stock who have acquired so much in- 
fluence and control over the economic 
destinies of the province. 
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N But L’Unton des Flecteurs is more 


ven this: it is the third in line of the 
egatees of Quebec nationalism, the 
jealous inheritors of Quebec’s cardinal 
doctrine that, never and under no cir- 
cumstances, must her precious posses- 
sion of race and language be either lost 


“wr diluted. Present, in one form or an- 


other, ever since the Conquest of 1759 
(known to French Canadian historians 
as the Cession of 1763), it assumed 
concrete political form under the lead- 
ership of Henri Bourassa at the turn of 
the century, impelled into that shape by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s participation, mod- 
erate though it was, in the Boer War. 
This, said Bourassa, was proof that 
English-speaking Canada proposed to 
drag its French minority into succes- 
sive British “imperialist” wars. The 
movement waxed strong and Sir Wil- 
frid and the Liberal Party were sent 
to defeat in 1911 by a combination, 
known to our politics as the Unholy 
Alliance, of the traditionally imperialist 
Conservatives with the Bourassa Na- 
tionalists. In 1930 a somewhat similar 
combination, led in Quebec by Bour- 
assa’s followers, again defeated the Lib- 
erals and gave the Conservatives five 
years in office. 

During World War II, the- protest 
movement crystallized inside Quebec 
under the title L’Union Nationale, led 
by a politician, Mr. Maurice Duplessis, 
who has, or seems to have, no Federal 
ambitions at all. Federally the protest 
expressed itself in an abortive move- 
ment known as the Bloc Populaire. To- 
day the Bloc is defunct, but Quebec na- 
tionalism, under the kindly if not di- 
rectly interested eye of Mr. Duplessis, 


is now flowing through L’Unton des 
Electeurs. It combines the racial 
strength which all Quebec movements 
must have with a diluted radicalism, 
neither communist (a name in Quebec 
anathema maranatha) nor socialist, but 
one which vaguely seeks a broader pro- 
gram of social reform, a better deal for 
the little fellow, an escape from the 
dominance of English Canadian money. 
It has won one Federal seat. It has 
done well in another contest. Tis fu- 
ture seems bright, and would be still 
brighter if it could demonstrate to the 
Conservatives that it could turn the 
Bourassa trick of 1911 and help a 
party into the power it seeks but is 
unlikely to find without French Cana- 


_ dian allies on the lower St. Lawrence. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


Today, across the northern wastes 
deep calls to deep from the Social Cred- 
iters of Alberta to the Social Crediters 
of Quebec. They have little enough in 
common, save the anti-Semitism unhap- 
pily too strong in both camps. But, 
like all political groups, they share a 
keen ambition for office and for power. 
If the Conservative Party ever emerged 
with the strongest group in Parliament, 
it might well be that the diverse ele- 
ments of Social Credit would help it to 
attain the clear majority without which 
no stable government is possible. 

1 Present standing of political parties in the 
House of Commons. Liberal 126 seats; Pro- 
gressive-Conservative 67, CCF, 28; Socish 
Credit 13; Independent 5; Independent-Lib- 


eral 2; Bloc Populaire 2; Independent Pro- 
gressive-Conservative 1; Independent C.C.F, 


1. Total 245. 


G V. Ferguson, B.A. (Oxon ), ts editor of the Montreal Daily Star, formerly of the 


Winnipeg Free Press (1925-46). 


He was a Rhodes Scholar in 1921, and 1s a frequent 


contributor to periodicals m Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


HE British North America Act of 

1867, which is the written Con- 
stitution of Canada, defined the divi- 
sion of legislative powers, fiscal sources, 
and public responsibilities as between 
the National Government and the sev- 
eral provincial governments. 

This division worked reasonably well 
for fifty years, and would probably still 
be found passably adequate were it not 
for certain factors which the Fathers of 
Confederation could hardly have been 
expected to foresee. (Judicial interpreta- 
tions have distorted the original aims 
of the architects of the Constitution; 
the negative or laissez faire agricultural 
state of the 1860’s has evolved into a 
more positive, “social service,” indus- 
trial state in recent years; Canada has 
undergone the massive distortions of 
partcipation in two world wars within 
thirty years. Measured, therefore, 
against modern needs, the original divi- 
sion of powers and responsibilities has 
been found inadequate, and recent 
Dominion-provincial relations have been 
characterized by a quest for a new and 
more satisfactory formula of agreement 
and co-operation. 

The original division aimed at a 
clear-cut allocation of powers which, it 
was supposed, would enable each gov- 
ernment indefinitely to manage its own 
affairs without interference. This re- 
mained valid as long as the state was 
essentially of a negative character. But 
vast fields of complex and positive gov- 
ernment activity have grown up which, 
straddling over national and local fields 
of authority, must be tackled either co- 
operatively or by delegation of powers. 

No specific provision for the latter 


that the present delegation of authority 
is quite unconstitutional; and at least 
one provincial premier has recently gone 


f 


on record as being prepared to oppose” 


any attempt to make it otherwise. Thus 
the present constitutional relations fail 
to meet the problem of administering 
large fields of state activity, in which 
jurisdiction is divided and cannot be 
clarified by voluntary transfer.” The 
only other alternative, close co-opera- 
tion of a continuous nature between 
the national and provincial authorities, 
has frequently been impaired by dis- 
cord on both the political and adminis- 
trative levels. 


BREAKDOWN OF FISCAL SETTLEMENT ’ 


But the original division of powers 
and responsibilities has proved wholly 
inadequate in a still more fundamental 
issue. | The fiscal settlement of Con- 
federation, reasonably workable for 
sixty years, broke down so completely 
in the depression of the 1930’s that 
most of the provinces were preserved 
from insolvency and fiscal ruin only by 
the ad hoc transfer of many millions of 
dollars from the central treasury by 
way of grants-in-aid and additional 
large sums in loans. 

The revenue resources allocated to 
the provinces (and thus also to their 
subdivisions and agencies, the munici- 
palities) at Confederation were thought 
to be sufficient for their immediate re- 
quirements, and also to be capable of 
flexibility and development in ample 
measure as the revenue needs of the 
provinces rose. This might have proved 
true had the provincial governments 
continued to play the modest role en- 


visaged by the architects of union. But! 
in the seventy years from Confedera- 
tion to 1937, the annual cost of high- 


J process was made in the Constitution. 
- Indeed, there are grounds for, believing 
1 U.K. 30 Vict, c. 3 
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ways, streets, and transportation rose 


\ from $9 million to $240 million; of 


af 
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- education, from $2.5 million to $124 


million; and of public health and wel- 
fare, from a little over $1 million to 
$284 million. And a preponderating 
portion of this additional burden has 
fallen on the provincial governments. 

The fiscal division of 1&67 gave the 
National Government what were called 
“the” powers of taxation; It wes quite 
unrestricted in its search for revenues, 
authority being expressly bestowed upon 
it to raise money “by any mode or 
system of taxation.’ As agairst this 
the provinces were empowered to raise 
money by direct taxation only (an un- 
popular and little-used device at that 
time), and that “within the province in 
order to the. raising of a reverue for 
provincial purposes,” supplemented by 
such sums as they could collect from 
licenses and fees, the revenue from the 
public domain, and the modest annual 
subsidies collectible from the Dominion 
Government. 

The inadequacy of the revenues of 
provincial governments to carry their 
growing burdens began to be painfully 
evident early in Canada’s history. Re- 
lief was offered from time to time by 
minor upward adjustments of the Fed- 
eral subsidy structure; and, until the 
First Great War, the National Govern- 
ment—ignoring rather compelling con- 
siderations of equity and efficiency, but 
taking into account the meager and in- 
adequate taxing resources of the prov- 
inces—scrupulously left the field of 
direct taxation to the exclusive exploi- 
tation of the provinces. Even with the 
aid of this courteous gesture, several 
of the provinces, lacking concentrations 
of wealth and income readily tapped by 
personal and corporation income taxes 
and succession duties, found it difficult 
enough to keep their heads above water. 
Their position was further impaired 
when, in the First Great War, and much 
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more in the Second Great War, the 
National Government found it neces- 


„sary to enter the direct tax fields—so 


extensively, indeed, as to strike hard at 
the sole constitutional field of tax reve- 
nue originally allocated to the provinces. 


WARTIME RELATIONS 


Unfortunate as the effect of such an 
incursion by the National Government 
was bound to be, the financing of war— 
and also, in the Hitler war, of Canada’s 
version of lend-lease (Mutual Aid)— 
left no alternative. It was not thought 
justifiable or feasible to finance either 
war by borrowing the entire sum re- 
quired; and in the Hitler war, any at- 
tempt to raise the necessary sums by 
levies of indirect taxation upon costs 
would have wrecked the whole program 
of price control, and, by setting off an 
uncontrollable inflation, would have 
caused deep and widespread inequity. 
Moreover, it would have reduced 
Canada’s war potential and effective- 
ness. But the exhaustive invasion of 
the direct tax fields which followed 
posed a grave threat to the fiscal future 
of the provinces. 

bviously, the rectification of such 
an ill-balanced relationship between the 
resources and the responsibilities of the 
provincial governments was necessary if 
the Federal structure was to be pre- 
served. It could be accomplished by 
increasing the fiscal resources of the 
provinces, by national assumption of 
some of their responsibilities, or by a 
combination of both. 

A Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations had been appointed 
in 1937, and after a most exhaustive in- 
quiry it had placed its report in the 
hands of the National Government in 
May 1940. By that time Canada was 
the senior Commonwealth partner of a 
mother country fighting desperately for 
her very existence, and the time seemed 
hardly propitious for an overhauling of 
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Canada’s Federal Constitution. How- 
ever, the tax demands of the war effort 
were beginning to raise formidable 


problems in the fiscal relations between 


Dominion and provinces, and an at- 
tempt was made—in vain, as it proved 
—to solve them in conference in Janu- 
ary 1941. 

Following the breakdown of this 
parley, individual tax agreements were 
reached with each of the provinces 
under which, for the duration of hos- 
tilities and one year after, and in con- 
sideration of annual compensatory 
grants, the provinces retired from the 
most productive fields of direct taxa- 
tion and left the National Government 
to exploit them exclusively to whatever 
heights were feasible, looking toward 
the equitable and efficient financing of 
the war effort. 


Postwar DEVELOPMENTS 


The war ended in 1945 with these 
tax-suspension agreements in force. As 
in 1914-18, the financial position of the 
provincial governments during the war 
years had been substantially relieved, 
since wartime spending by the National 
Government had incidentally inflated 
provincial revenues, while its manpower 
policy had at the same time ended un- 
employment, and with it the expensive 
and unpredictable item of provincial 
public welfare costs. This was at best 
a breathing space for the provinces, 
however, since the disparity between 
their revenues and their responsibilities 
would quickly reappear in the postwar 


world, with, indeed, much prospect of . 


further aggravation as a direct legacy 
of six years of war. Meantime, virtu- 
ally nothing had been, done to imple- 
ment the constitutional and fiscal re- 
forms recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1937—40; and the temporary 
wartime tax-suspension agreements were 
scheduled to expire at the end of 1946 
or early in 1947. 


It was in the light of these impending 
developments that another Dominion- 
Provincial Conference met at Ottawa in 
August 1945. The Dominion Govern- 
ment proposed a comprehensive series of 
co-operative arrangements covering the 
fields of tax collection, public invest- 
ment, and social welfare. Only minor 
constitutional changes were discussed, 
including authority to delegate powers, 
and an enlargement of the tax authority 
of the provinces to enable them to col- 
lect sndtrect taxes on retail sales. The 
Dominion offered to “rent” the exclu- 
sive occupancy of the fields of personal 
and corporation income tax and estate 
duties in exchange for annual grants. 
It proposed partnership arrangements 
in the field of public investment. It 
offered to assume 85 per cent of the 
cost of unemployment assistance, the 
entire cost of national old-age pensions 
for persons aged 70 or over without 
means test, and half the cost of old-age 
pensions for ages 65-69 with means 


test. It proposed a co-operative scheme V 


of health insurance. 

After nine months of negotiation, the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference ap- 
peared to have reached a deadlock in 
May 1946.” The centralization of di- 
rect taxation was the bone of conten- 
tion. One provincial premier abruptly 
left for his home and the conference 
was adjourried sine die. The wartime 
tax agreements were running out, with 
the prospect that when they expired the 
provinces would be compelled to re- 
enter the fields of personal and corpora- 
tion income tax, creating duplicate 
taxation and perhaps erecting a new 
uneven tax superstructure upon what 
was already a crushing load on the Ca- 
nadian taxpayer. Therefore, in June 
1946 the National Government offered 
to enter into new taxation agreements 
(similar to those in force during the 
war but with larger compensatory 
grants) with any or all of the nine pro- 
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vincial governments. The remainder 
of the Dominion’s integrated postwar 
plan, covering public investment and 
social welfare, was, however, left in 
abeyance until such time as another 
conference could be convened. 

At the beginning of March 1947, six 
of the nine provinces either had signed 
tax agreements (operative for five years) 
or had announced their intention of 
doing so. The other three had not, 
finally declared their attitude toward 
the offer. 


THE DEEPER QUESTION 


Beneath the surface play of confer- 
ence discussions and the minutiae of 
tax divisions lurks a fundamental power- 
duel between the National Government 
and the provincial seats of authority. 
The Fathers of Confederation created, 
as they thought, a federal union strong 
at the center. The courts at first fa- 
vored a national interpretation, but for 
a variety of economic, geographic, and 
political reasons, the evolution of the 


? See House of Commons Debates (budget 
speech), June 27, 1946. 


Constitution since 1875 has, in the 
main, under a series of decisions by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, tended to emphasize the importance 
and scope of the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments. This centrifugal 
tendency has been twice interrupted by 
a world war, during which the federa- 
tion operated essentially as a unitary 
State. 

There are powerful centralizing forces 
at work in most federations in the mod- 
ern world, and in Canada these come 
into open conflict with liberal instincts 
and tendencies which cannot thrive 
without a large measure of regional, 
local, and provincial autonomy. (The 
cultural, linguistic, and geographic di- 
versity of a country like Canada can 
best find expression in a fairly loose 
federalism; but the modern industrial 
state raises problems of social welfare, 
the effective control of national trade 
and labor associations, and so forth, 
which increasingly demand national 
rather than local action. It is between 
these two antagonistic sets of forces 
that the destiny of modern Canada is 
being worked out. j 
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Canadian Agriculture in the Postwar World 
By V. C. FOwKE 


HE future of Canadian agriculture 

cannot be portrayed merely by the 
projection of statistically based produc- 
tion and export curves. It is neces- 
sary first to sketch briefly the factors 
which have accounted for the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the development 
of the Canadian economy; then to con- 
sider changes in those factors with par- 
ticular reference to the Second World 
War; and, finally, to relate the whole 
to the future prospect. 


HisToRicaL FUNCTIONS 


Canada is traditionally pictured as a 
country with a centuries-old agricul- 
tural background, a country which only 
within recent times has developed any 
considerable industrial status. It is 
true that the population has been pre- 
dominantly rural until the present gen- 
eration. However, the activities which 
have given drive to the Canadian 
economy and which have shaped its 
policies have been commercial rather 
than agricultural—the codfish trade, 
the fur trade, the timber trade, the im- 
migrant trade, and the wheat trade. 
Canadian policy has been predominantly 
mercantile. 

‘Canadian agriculture has been fos- 
tered within the mercantilistic frame- 
work for the performance of particular 
functions, notably that of the defense 
of territory and trade routes. The 
sharply increased reliance on agricul- 
ture evident throughout the First and 
Second World Wars provides up-to- 
date examples of its defensive possi- 
bilities. Canadian agriculture has also 
been important for its performance of 


1 For an analysis of the historical functions 
of Canadian agriculture see V. C. Fowke, Ca- 
nadian Agricultural Policy: The Historical 
Pattern (Toronto, 1946), passim. 


the frontier role. One relentless pre- 
requisite to the health of a profit- 
motivated economy is the existence of 
a frontier of investment opportunity, a 
locus for the profitable employment of 
capital and labor. The staple trades so 
familiar to students of Canadian eco- 
nomic development provided this locus, 
each in turn. Throughout two periods 
in particular (1825-50 and 1900-30), 
agricultural settlement and expansion 
provided the dynamic element. 

From 1900 to 1930 the expansion as- 
sociated with the establishment of the 
wheat economy was the central force in 
Canadian economic life. Within this 
generation Canadian population nearly 
doubled, while the population of the 
Prairie Provinces increased fivefold. 
Over these years some 4.5 million im- 
migrants entered Canada out of a total 
of 6 millions who came between 1852 
and 1930. From 1901 to 1931 the area 
of occupied farms increased by 160 per 
cent, to 163 million acres; improved 
lands by 183 per cent, to 85.7 million 
acres; field crops by 200 per cent, to 
58.9 million acres; wheat acreage by 
more than 500 per cent, to 26.4 million 
acres. The value of domestic exports 
in 1926 was nearly seven times as large 
as in 1901, though by 1931 the figure 
had dropped back to less than half 
that of 1926. 

Much of the investment which ac- 
companied this expansion came from 
foreign sources. In 1901 British and 
foreign investment in Canada was ap- 
proximately $1.25 bilion. By 1931 the 
total exceeded $7 billion. Labor and 
capital found profitable employment in 
the provision of transportation facili- 
ties; in the transportation, housing, and 
outfitting of immigrants; in the equip- 
ping of scores of thousands of prairie 
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farms; and in the creation of the many 
hundreds of market centers which 
sprang up to serve the newly estab- 
lished farming areas. By 1920 the 
Prairie Provinces were Canada’s great 
export region, and wheat and wheat 
flour were Canada’s dominant export 
commodities,” 


DEPRESSION AND RELATIVE DECLINE 


In the nineteen-thirties the most 
striking influence on Canadian agricul- 
ture was the impact of a world-wide 
depression on an export economy. The 
Prairie Provinces suffered most. The 
annual average cash income from the 
sale of farm products in these provinces 
fell from $538.5 million in 1926-29 to 
$229.5 million in 1930-38. Between 
1931 and 1941 the Prairie Provinces 
lost nearly 250,000 people by net emi- 
gration, equal to almost four-fifths of 
their natural increase.’ 

The unprecedented severity of these 
conditions induced the belie that Ca- 
nadian agricultural expansion was only 
temporarily interrupted, by fortuitous 
circumstances unlikely soon to recur. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
they were superimposed on a long-run 
decline in the relative importance of 
agriculture within the economy. While 
agriculture was expanding as outlined 
above, other segments of the economy 
were expanding still more rapidly. In 
1871, 80 per cent of Canadian popula- 
tion was “rural,” that is, lived on farms 
or in small communities. This propor- 


2For a fuller discussion of this period of 
Canadian development see W. A. Mackintosh, 
The Economic Background of Dominion- 
Provincial Relations: A Study Prepared for 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provin- 
cial Relations (Appendix 3), Ottawa: King’s 
Printer, 1939. 

3V, C. Fowke, “Economic Effect of the 
War on the Prairie Economy,” Canadian Jour- 
nal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 
11, No. 3 (August 1945), pp 374, 383. 
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tion declined steadily until in 1931— 
and again in 1941-—it was 45 per cent. 
- In employment the same tendency is 
apparent. In 1881 just under half (48 
per cent) of gainfully employed Cana- 
dians were in agriculture. Between 
1881 and 1931 the number increased by 
less than half a million, or by 70 per 
cent. Over the same half-century the 
gainfully employed in all other occupa- 
tions increased by over two millions, 
representing almost a threefold in- 
crease.* The decline of the agricultural 
occupation in Canada was steady from 
1901 to 1941, when it accounted for 
only 25.2 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed.® 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
creation of the wheat economy has- 
tened rather than retarded the relative 
decline of agriculture which took place 
from Confederation to the Second World 
War. The paradox is resolved if we 
realize that the servicing of a develop- 
ing agricultural frontier is performed 
by urban communities, which provide 
facilities for marketing and assembly, 
for manufacturing and processing, for 
finance and transportation. Also, the 
increased mechanization of agricultural 
processes takes laborers off the farms 
and, in effect, puts them to work in fac- 
tories. 


WARTIME SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


During the First World War, Ca- 
nadian agriculture was encouraged by 


4G V. Haythorne, and L C. Marsh, Land 
and Labour, McGill Social Research Series, 
No. 11 (Toronto, 1941), pp. 179-80. 

5 Canada Year Book, 1943-44, Appendix IU. 
The shrinkage in the relative importance of 
agriculture is not peculiarity a Canadian phe- 
nomenon, In the first four decades of the 
twentieth century the proportion of the work- 
ing population of the United States engaged 
in farming dropped from 37 to 15 per cent. 
T. W. Schultz (Ed.), Food for the World 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), 
p vi. 
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prices and publicity to intensify its ef- 
forts along existing lines, that is, to 
grow more and more wheat. During 
the Second World War, agricultural 
policy sought, not only through prices 
and publicity, but also through market- 
ing quotas, to effect a marked curtail- 
ment of wheat production, and, through 
subsidies and bonuses, to bring about 
a greatly increased output of livestock 
and dairy products. Altogether, agri- 
cultural subsidies paid by the Dominion 
Government rose from $33 million in 
1941 to $96.3 million in 1944 and $84.1 
million in 1945. In this expenditure, 
wheat acreage reduction was the major 
item in the first three years, and butter- 
fat and feed grain assistance thereafter.’ 

In comparison with 1935-39, the 
wartime production of pork and concen- 
trated milk more than doubled, the out- 
put of beef, cheese, and eggs increased 
by upwards of one-half, and the output 
of creamery butter by one-fifth. The 
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nadian shipments in the previous quar- 
ter of a century. 

Cash income from the sale of Cana- 
dian farm products reached a peak of 
$1,844 million in 1944, a sum nearly 
treble the average for the years 1935- 
39.8 The proportional contribution of 
the different products varied from year 


/ 


to year but did not show the pronounced _ 


and consistent trends one might expect. 
Cattle and hogs had each contributed 12 


" per cent of the prewar total, and each of 


these increased to 16 or 17 per cent in 
several of the war years. Wheat sales 
provided 28 per cent of farmers cash 
income in the years 1935-39. With 
restricted deliveries this percentage was 
cut in half in 1942 and 1943. In 1944, 
ordinarily considered the big Canadian 
livestock year, wheat sales nevertheless 
brought Canadian farmers 27 per cent 
of their cash income; in 1945 the figure 
was 20 per cent. 

Some of the most striking shifts dur- 
ing the war vears were_in_the Prairie 
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ceipts increased six and one-half times. 
In 1942 and 1943 in Alberta the cash 
income from hogs was greater than from 
wheat. In 1942 the Prairie Provinces 
provided 60 per cent of Canadian hog 
slaughterings, as compared with 40 per 
cent in the prewar years. 


REVERSION TO WHEAT 


In all but one or two of the leading 
agricultural products, maximum figures 
for output were reached and passed be- 
fore the war ended. Cheese production 
reached its peak in 1942, creamery but- 
ter in 1943, pork in 1944, and beef and 
eggs in 1945. Just as 1943 saw the 
peak of production in Canadian war in- 
dustry, so 1944 saw the peak of Cana- 
da’s war effort on the agricultural front. 
The latter was the big year in meat 
production, with combined beef and 
pork output approximately 2.5 billion 
pounds, or nearly double the 1935-39 
average. By V-E Day, hog marketings 
had fallen to the lightest rate since the 
first year of the war. For 1945 hog 
marketings were off more than one- 
third from 1944, and for 1946 they 
were off a further 25 per cent. Poor 
crops, an adverse alteration in the hog- 
feed ratio, farm labor shortages, and 
improved wheat markets contributed to 
the declines in the output of livestock 
and dairy products. 

The fact is that.Canadian agriculture 
has already reverted far towards its pre- 
war proportions. Wartime agricultural 
changes centered around the shift of 
prairie farmers into the production of 
livestock and dairy products. Well be- 
fore the end of the war these farmers 
were turning back to wheat. 

The present writer cannot agree with 
those who deplore this trend. Along 
with the typical prairie farmer, he con- 
siders that much of the Prairie Prov- 
inces region is not so well suited to 
livestock as to other types of produc- 
tion. Much of the expansion of hog 


production during the war took place 
through the feeding of distress wheat 
and of coarse grains grown on distress 
wheat acreage. Over substantial por- 
tions of the Prairie Provinces the great 
natural advantage lies in the produc- 
tion of wheat, and under any but the 
most abnormal of circumstances, wheat - 
production in these areas will prevail. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


Shifts in the Canadian agricultural 
pattern during the Second World War, 
then, were to a considerable extent 
transitory. The same cannot be said 
for wartime shifts in Canadian popula- 
tion. The war years accentuated popu- 
lation trends already well established 
in the prewar years, particularly cer- 
tain interprovincial movements and 
the movement from farms to urban 
centers.*° Since these trends are rooted 
in forces more fundamental than the 
distortions of war, they cannot be re- 
garded as transitory or subject to re- 
versal. 

Most marked among the interprovin- 
cial movements were those taking place 
into Ontario and British Columbia, 
chiefly from the Prairie Provinces. For 
the first time in census records, the 
Prairie Provinces as a group show an 
absolute decline in population: from 
1941 to 1946 these provinces lost the 
equivalent of their natural increase, 
with 85,000 more." 

Throughout Canada the long-eStab- 
lished movement from farms to cities 
was greatly accelerated by the war. So 
great was the flow into wartime indus- 
tries and armed services that in March 

10 See “Changes in Population and in the 
Labour Force,” Supplement to Tke Labour 
Gasetie, Dec. 1945, Ottawa: Department of 
Labor, 1946. 

11 See Eighth Census of Canada, 1941, and 
“Preliminary Announcement of Population,” 
7—0116, 7-0147 and 7-0158 (Ottawa: To- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 1946, 1947) For 
both censuses, 1941 and 1946, persons in the 
armed forces were recorded as if at home. 
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1942 farm personnel was “frozen.” By 
March 1943 there were 25 per cent 
fewer male workers on farms than in 
March 1939.12. During the three years 
1941 to 1944, metropolitan areas gained 
345,000 in population, 70 per cent by 
migration from nonmetropolitan areas." 
Meanwhile, farm counties lost 286,000 
people, or some 126,000 more than their 
natural increase. Thus, while rural- 


urban migration has long characterized’ 


Canadian life, the period of the Second 
World War saw it for the first time on 
a scale sufficient to drain off all rural 
natural increase and more. 


A HEALTHY CONDITION 


Decided elements of strength charac- 
terize the Canadian farmer’s position to- 
day in comparison with that in 1920. 
Much of this contrast is associated with 
the success of the price control program 
after 1941. Phenomenal cash income 
increases in the years before 1920 were 
measured in dollars with shrunken pur- 
chasing power, and debts contracted in 
such units turned to ruinous burdens 
with the sharp price recession of the 
early nineteen-twenties. 

Although much of the increase in 
farm cash income after 1939 went to’ 
repair the agricultural ruin of the thir- 
ties, a considerable part remained to be 
used by farmers to consolidate their 
position. Particularly is this noticeable 
in the Prairie Provinces in terms of debt 
reduction figures. One survey indicates 
a 60 per cent reduction of mortgage and 
agreements for sale debt in the Prairie 
Provinces between 1937 and the end of 
1945.14 With current obligations ordi- 


12 The War and Canadian Agriculture,” 
Canada Year Book, 1943-44, p 196. 

18 “Changes ın Population and in the La- 
bour Force,” op. cit. note 10 supra, p. 8. 

14 A survey made by the Dominion Mort- 
gage and Investments Association, as cited 
m “Agriculture in the Transition Period,” 
Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Nov. 1946, p 3. 


narily liquidated before long-term in- 
debtedness, it is estimated that annual 
prairie farm debt service charges have 
been cut from $35 million in 1938 to 
$15.5 million in 1945, and that the 
parallel reduction in the rest of Canada 
has been from $21 million to $14.5 mil- 
lion.” 

Even machinery replacement, though 
greatly hampered over the war years, 
has not been entirely uncared for. In 
each of the war years except 1943, farm 
machinery sales in Canada approxi- 
mated $50 million; in 1945 they ap- 
proached $64 million as compared with 
an annual average of $30 million-in the 
immediate prewar years.*® 
-° Food shortages in the Atlantic 
economy, which show little prospect of 
disappearance, offer assurance of ade- 
quate markets for Canadian farm prod- 
uce for some time to come. Britain 
alone stands ready to take the bulk of 
what foodstuffs Canada can spare for 
the next two or three years. Contracts, 
either concluded or subject to confirma- 
tion, for products such as bacon, beef, 
mutton and lamb, eggs, cheese, and 
evaporated milk run for the most part 
through 1948, with expectation of re- 
newals in certain cases prior to expiry 
dates. 

In anticipation of uncertainties in the 
immediate postwar years, the Federal 
Government passed the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act in 1944.27 This act 
envisages the support of prices for agri- 
cultural products other than wheat in 
line with the injunction “to ensure ade- 
quate and stable returns for agriculture 
by promoting orderly adjustment from 
war to peace conditions and [to] en- 
deavour to secure a fair relationship | 

15 Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Nov. 1946, p 3. 

18 [bid. 

17 Statutes of Canada, 8 Geo. VI, c. 29 “An 
Act for the Support of the Prices of Agricul- 


tural Products during the Transition from War 
to Peace” 
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between the returns from agriculture - 


and those from other occupations.” +° 
Toward these ends the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board was created and 
provided with a fund of $200 million 
for the purchase and sale of any agri- 
cultural product other than wheat, and 
for the payment of sums to bridge the 
gap between average market prices and 
prices which the Board might prescribe 
as adequate. 

By January 1947 the Board was 
supervising the contract activities with 
Britain in respect to bacon, beef, cheese, 
and eggs, with the Meat Board, the 
Dairy Products Board, and the Special 
Products Board acting as its agents. At 
the same time its sole price support ac- 
tivities concerned potatoes in eastern 
Canada. Under P.C. 4295 of October 
17, 1946, the Board was directed to 
divert table stock potatoes from Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick to 
processing plants, and to purchase po- 
tatoes for spring delivery at a minimum 
price of $1.00 per 75-lb. sack, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


WHEAT AGREEMENTS 


The Dominion Government has paid 
particular attention to the uncertainties 
associated with wheat marketing for the 
next few years. Under the wheat con- 
tract negotiated with Britain in 1946 
that country agrees to take a minimum 
of 600 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat during the four crop years 1946— 
47 to 1949-50. For the first two years 
the annual minimum purchase is to be 
160 million bushels at $1.55 per bushel, 
basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Fort 
William, Vancouver, or Churchill; for 
the next two years the annual minimum 
is 140 million bushels at minimum prices 
of $1.25 and $1.00 for the successive 
crop years, on the same basis. Export 
sales to countries other than Britain 
move at “world” prices. 

18 Ibid., sec 9. 


Under amendments to the Wheat 
Board Act passed in March 1947, the 
Wheat Board monopoly control of Ca- 
nadian wheat was continued to July 31, 
1950, the expiry date of the British 
wheat contract. The amendments es- 
tablish, in effect, a five-year statutory 
pool for Canadian wheat comprising the 
crops from 1945 to 1949 inclusive. The 
initial payment to the farmer through- 
out the pool period is $1.35 per bushel, 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William, and 
additional payments will await the con- 
clusion of the five-year period and will 
depend on the extent to which surplus 
receipts have accumulated over the total 
five-year transaction. Producers mean- 
while are guaranteed minimum delivery 
quotas of 14 bushels per acre. Despite 
persistent attempts on the part of vari- 
ous groups to acquire political capital 
by attacking the wheat agreement and 
the amendments to the Wheat Board 
Act, the agreement and the amendments 
are not unpopular with prairie farmers 
whose most vivid recollections include 
the economic disasters of the thirties. 

At the time of writing, representatives 
of forty wheat exporting and importing 
countries are in conference in London 
in an attempt to draft and secure ap- 
proval for an international wheat agree- 
ment. The objectives are to ensure sta- 
bility of wheat prices and the mainte- 
nance of adequate but not burdensome 
wheat stocks. Agreement is to be 
sought on such matters as export quotas 
and prices or price ranges, and on ques- 
tions of national carry-overs. Experi- 
ence with the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1933 suggests the dual na- 
ture of the problem involved in such 
agreements, viz., first, acceptance, and 
second, adherence. 


LINK WITH THE ATLANTIC ECONOMY 
Much more space might be occupied 


, In outlining the details of domestic and 


international agricultural policies and 
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in speculating about their chances of 
success. To the author it seems more 
important to consider some of the 
fundamental changes which are taking 
place in the world economy and to at- 
tempt an appraisal of their bearing on 
Canadian agricultural prospects. 

First it must be recognized that the 
“world” for Canadian agriculture means 
essentially the Western world, or what 
we might call the “North Atlantic econ- 
omy.” When Canadians talk about 
world markets for their agricultural 
products they mean Britain, western 
Europe, and the United States. Only 
to a negligible extent have Canadian 
agricultural producers established con- 
tact with the great masses of popula- 
tion in the Pacific region. 

Within the Atlantic economy the 
most significant fact for economic ac- 
tivity of any kind, certainly not except- 
ing agricultural production, is the 
twentieth-century decline in the rate of 
growth of Atlantic populations. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Frank W. Notestein, di- 
rector of the Office of Population Re- 
search, Princeton University, the great 
masses of the Pacific region, with com- 
paratively minor exceptions, possess 
high growth potential. The North 
Atlantic economy, on the other’ hand, is 
essentially made up of population 
groups which are rapidly approaching 
stagnation or even decline. 

It is obvious that Canadian agri- 
cultural tradition is one of continued 
and unabated expansion. But is it as 
clearly recognized that such expansion 
existed until recent times only because 
of the still more rapid and persistent 
expansion of the urban sections of the 
Atlantic economy? In rough aggre- 
gates, the populations surrounding the 
North Atlantic quadrupled between 
1700 and 1900, and more than doubled 
between_1800 and 1900. Coupled with 
this increase there came advances in 
transportation and mass production 


` tion on an unprecedented scale. 
this pattern, agriculture, as we have | 


techniques which permitted urbaniza- 
Within 


seen, particularly that of the frontier 
regions, expanded absolutely with great 
strides, but shrank in relative impor- 
tance with equal certainty. In 1800 
the average farm family fed itself plus 
half an urban family; today the average 
farm family feeds itself and two urban 
families. 

Surely no facts are of more funda- 
mental importance for the assessment 
of the future prospects of Canadian 
agriculture. Agricultural expansion in 
the past has rested on the expansion of 
urban populations within market range. 
Nothing suggests that the same will not 
hold true for the future. Some Cana- 
dians urge agricultural immigration on 
the basis that Canada has always pros- 
pered while experiencing agricultural 
expansion. It should not be forgotten 
that industrial expansion in Europe was 
prerequisite to this prosperity. 


DEPENDENCE ON URBAN MARKETS 


Even the modest argument “Let us 
just maintain the agriculture we have— 
then we need seek no greatly expanded 
markets,” overlooks important facts. 
With or without immigration, an agri- 
cultural community demands an ex- 
panding urban market, because rural 
populations grow substantially by natu- 
ral increase, and because technological 
developments applied to agriculture 
constantly increase the productivity of 
agricultural workers. The view, com- 
monly voiced in Canada today, and 
implicit in the agricultural research 
programs of governments and univer- 
sities, that scientific advance in cultural 
practices will steadily improve the lot 
of the farmer, must be seriously ques- 
tioned. Without a corresponding ex- 
pansion in urban markets, any forcing 
of the rate of expansion of agricultural 
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output must complicate rather than 
simplify the farmer’s problem. 

Some, at least, of those who are as- 
sociated with the Food and Agriculture 
Organizaton of the United Nations 
clearly recognize the dependence of 
agricultural welfare on general economic 
expansion. The FAO Preparatory Com- 
mission on World Food Proposals, es- 
tablished at the Copenhagen Conference 
in 1946 to study the suggestions for a 
World Food Board and alternative pro- 
posals, reported in February.1947. Its 
initial comment was: “The first fact 
that emerged in our examination of the 
task we had been given was that it 
would be impossible materially to in- 
crease production and consumption or 
effectively to stabilize prices save in a 
setting of an expanding world econ- 
omy.” 

This is a realistic statement, and it 
indicates that FAO advisers have ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the simple 
“marriage of nutrition and agriculture” 
philosophy which many regard as the 
key to the postwar welfare of werld 
peoples. Noting the fact that at least 
half of the world’s population are con- 
stantly undernourished, many argue 
that agricultural surpluses would disap- 
pear if they could be made available to 

18 Report of the FAO Preparatory Com- 


mission on World Food Proposals (Washing- 
ton, 1947), p v. 
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the needy masses. This may be true, 
but significant facts are that the great 


„centers of undernourishment lie in the 


Pacific region, and that Atlantic food 
producers have never demonstrated 
ability to deal commercially with the 
food-deficit areas of the Pacific. 

The efficacy of postwar food policy as 
far as the Canadian export farmer is 
concerned will depend on the inter- 
pretation of the word “world” in the 
phrase “expanding world economy” as 
used in the citation above. If by 
“world” trade and “world”? markets 
Canadian farmers and exporters con- 
tinue to mean those pertaining to the 
North Atlantic, then the possipility of 
encountering the expanding economy 
set as the prerequisite to agricultural 
welfare is extremely doubtful. 

Failing the establishment of markets 
for agricultural products outside the 
Atlantic area, the alternatives are either 
an increased self-sufficiency in what are 
presently agricultural export regions, 
including Canada, or an increased rate 
of urbanization and industrialization 
in the Atlantic region. With the rapid 
disappearance of population growth in 
this area the whole burden of this re- 
quirement is thrown upon technological 
advance, which, it must be remembered, 
if it is to help agriculture, must be 
primarily industrial rather than agri- 
cultural. 
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The Canadian Forest and Its Future 
By Jonn C. W. Irwin 


LTHOUGH the so-called forested 
area of Canada is officially esti- 
mated at 1,290,960 square miles, only 
813,000 square miles is considered to be 
capable of producing continuous crops 
of timber suitable for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. Of this latter area, 
about 435,000 square miles is consid- 
ered economically accessible at the pres- 
ent time. Half of the productive forest 
area bears trees large enough for use as 
saw logs, pulpwood, or fuel wood. The 
other half contains young growth of 
various species, ages, and potentialities. 
According to the same statement the 
total stand of timber of merchantable 
size Js estimated to be 311,201,000,000 
cubic feet, of which 191,347,000,000 
cubic feet is accessible. Expressed in 
commercial terms, this accessible tim- 
ber is made up of 250,250,000,000 feet 
board measure of logs in trees large 
enough to produce saw logs, and 
1,684,710,000 cords of smaller material 
suitable for pulpwood, fuel, posts, mine 
timbers, and so forth. 

A recent Dominion Government source 
gave the average annual rate of deple- 
tion of reserves of merchantable tim- 
ber during the ten years 1934-43 as 
3,150,000,000 cubic feet, of which total 
73 per cent was felled for domestic and 
commercial use and 27 per cent was de- 
stroyed by fire:and pests. Of this 27 
per cent (838,000,000 cu. ft. per year), 
losses by fire averaged 40 per cent, by 
fungi and insects 60 per cent. 

The annual depletion just mentioned 
is concentrated for the most part on the 
435,000 square miles of accessible pro- 
ductive forest land, and on this basis 
the replacement of normal depletion by 
this area alone requires an average 
growth of 11.33 cubic feet per acre per 
year, approximately 44 of a cord of 
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piled wood. No one knows the average 
annual increment over this area, but a 


figure frequently mentioned is 14 cubic ` 


feet, which is usually compared with 
the 28 cubic feet cited as the compa- 
rable Swedish figure.* 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY 


The suggesting of an average incre- 
ment for the whole of Canada leads to 
a discussion of the nature of the forest 
industry as it has developed, particu- 
larly in eastern Canada, where huge in- 
vestments of money have been made in 
unmovable pulp and paper mills and 
in housing and hydroelectric power de- 
velopments to service them. Wood is 
a heavy and bulky product. The dis- 
tances it may be transported, other 
than by water, are decidedly limited, 
particularly for the production of a 
comparatively low-priced material like 
newsprint, the principal product in east- 
ern Canada. 

It is of little comfort, therefore, for 
the operator of a mill, say in northern 
Ontario, where the rate of growth under 
natural conditions is slow, perhaps 5 
cubic feet, to know that in southern On- 


1 There are available from the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, and from other Dominion and pro- 
vincial government publications, good descrip- 
tive summaries of the extent of the forest 
lands of Canada, estumates of the volume of 
the forests, detailed figures of amounts uti- 
lized, estimates of the amount destroyed by 
fire, and guesses at the destruction by fungi 
and insects. As to the rate of growth of 
merchantable and nonmerchantable stands, 
comparatively little is known, and the same 
is true of the condition of second growth and 
young growth, although numerous isolated 
studies have been made It is known that in 
some provinces as much as 30 per cent of 
once productive forest land gives no promise 
of producing another merchantable crop of 
trees for an indefinite period. 
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tario or in British Columbia the rate of 
growth may be as much as 80 cubic feet 
per acre per year. The averaging of 
depletion figures from fire and disease 
and insects is also of little comfort to 
him if the fire hazard is high or protec- 
tion inadequate in his limits, for he 
might lose twenty-five years’ supplies 
through a single fire. The same is true 
of the depredation of pests, particu- 
larly at present the spruce budworm, 
by which a thousand square miles of 
limits in northern Ontario and Quebec 
have been practically cleaned out of 
usable softwood. 

Because of such considerations the 
problem of adequate supplies of suffi- 
ciently cheap wood is exercising the 
senior executives of a number of mills 
in eastern Canada, who have publicly 
admitted their neglect of this vital prob- 
lem of raw material supply. 


THe STORY oF EXPLOITATION 


The history of Canada’s forest ex- 
ploitation has been very much like that 
of the United States, although in Canada 
the ownership of 90 per cent of the 
forest land remained in the Crown, and 
cutting rights only were granted, while 
in the United States some 90 per cent 
of land and forest was alienated. In 
the early days, only select specimens of 
select species were cut, and little or no 
attempt was made at fire protection 
until the beginning of the century. 
Fires, fed at first on logging slash, 
spread over vast areas, and one fire 
after another on the same site resulted 
in extensive barren areas, especially 
where only a thin layer of soil covered 
the rock. As these select species dis- 
appeared from the accessible regions, 
they were searched out in the more re- 
mote, while simultaneously began the 
utilization of species previously consid- 
ered less valuable. Again the best speci- 
mens and dimensions were taken, and 
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this process has continued until, in those 
provinces where it is an important con- 


stituent of the forest, the once-despised 


aspen is being used extensively and 
found serviceable. 

This method of harvesting the forest 
has resulted in tremendous waste, not 
oùly of the species being cut, of which 
substantial quantities were rejected, but 
of the other species, which frequently 
were not in sufficient quantity to justify 
another operation, or were burned in 
the fires that followed the first logging, 
or suffered damage from other agencies. 
This high-grading of the eastern forests 
of pine and spruce in particular, which 
tended to increase the percentage of the 
prolific balsam fir, is advanced by ento- 
mologists as the most likely reason for 
the current widespread depredations of 
the spruce budworm, which, despite its 
name, prefers to feed on the foliage of 
balsam. A large concentration of ma- 
ture balsam provides optimum feeding 
conditions for the budworm and its 
multiplication into epidemic propor- 
tions. 

All this has gone on in Canada and 
the Unitéd States with the example of 


.European forestry conservation meth- 


ods and their history available to all 
concerned. In the United States, where 
most óf the forest land was alienated, 
there may have been some excuse for 
this disregard; but tn Canada the po- 
litical trustees and managers of the for- 
ests ignored the warnings and admoni- 
tions that were given in Ontario as 
early as 1881, and did little or nothing 
to develop public opinion, which had 
been and still is to some extent fed on 
the myth of forest inexhaustibility. In 
some provinces the granting of cutting 
rights has had a direct relationship with 
political associations; and in Ontario 
the amount of the return to be received 
by the government and other contrac- 
tual details in a number of quite recent 
deals were settled by the politicians, 
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without reference to the technical spe- 
cialists. 


CAUSES OF DEPLETION 


These references for illustrative ex- 
amples to Ontario indicate the difficulty 
of discussing in short compass the pres- 
ent outlook for a more rational forestry 
policy throughout Canada, since, with 
the exception of a number of national 
parks located in various provinces, ju- 
risdiction over the forests in each prov- 
ince vests in the province, and progress 
in various aspects differs with each. 
Generalities are therefore better avoided, 
though there are some statements re- 
garding the background of the situa- 
tion that can be made as applicable to 
all the provinces which have substantial 
forest areas: 


Forest fires 


1, No province has made adequate 
provision for the prevention and sup- 
pression of forest fires. Fires have 
been regarded as inevitable, and the 
possibilities of developing public opin- 
ion to realize the irreparable nature of 
the damage have scarcely been explored. 
The general approach by governments 
has been to spend as little money as pos- 
sible in advance, but when fires come, 
to parade an all-out determination to 
fight for the people’s interest, regard- 
less of cost. In all aspects under which 
‘fire protection is usually considered— 
prevention, detection and communica- 
tion, and suppression—all the provinces 
have lagged behind a reasonable mini- 
mum. 

In Ontario during the first part of the 
decade 1910-20 severe fires occurred in 
the Timiskaming region. in which some 
250 people were burned to death. In- 
vestigation was followed by “never 
again” resolutions and by the Forest 
Fires Prevention Act of 1917. Despite 
all this, the lookout tower building pro- 
gram proceeded on a twenty-year plan 
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with funds to be procured against an- 
nual forest revenue! The plan was in- 
terrupted by the depression and then 
by World War H, so that the end of 
the war found only two-thirds enough 
towers and two-thirds enough com- 
munications for minimum coverage. 
Since 1917, forest fires have run over 
11,000,000 acres. : 

‘A more dismal picture of destruction 
is furnished by Saskatchewan, which 
has an accessible forest area of approxi- 
mately 21,000 square miles. During 
the last thirty years fires have run over 
some 80 per cent of this area. 

In both provinces, the omission of 
adequate equipment has been accom- 
panied by a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of good personnel, second- 
ary and professional. In both, govern- 
ment employees have been demoralized 
by poor pay, political interference, and 
lack of support from their superiors. 


Wasteful cutting 


2. The faults and failures above indi- 
cated cannot be attributed to lack of 
adequate laws or of public support for 
progressive action. The Canadian pub- 
lic would support even a radical ap- 
proach to a sane forest policy. All pro- 
vincial governments can insist on any 
reasonable action on the part of those 
cutting the forest, and all the major 
forested provinces have terms in their 
agreements which require that cutting 
be done in a proper manner. 

Except in Quebec, however, the en- 
forcement of reasonable standards of 
utilization has, in the opinion of the 
writer, been indifferent. In Ontario, de- 
spite many government pronouncements 
of repentance and impending reform, 
particularly over the past twenty years, 
cutting of a most wasteful kind still 
continues, in disregard of the present 
and future values of the forest both as 
a producer of wood and as a source of 
recreation. In one of the most impor- 
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tant forest districts of Ontario, the 
Thunder Bay District, whica comprises 
ten million acres and brings over a mil- 
lion dollars annual revenue to the pro- 
vincial government, there have never 
been more than two or three govern- 
ment foresters competent to supervise 
cutting; between 1935 and 1941 there 
were none. 

3. Until recently there has been lit- 
tle attempt to cut the forest on a scien- 
tific basis. There is still much to be 
learned about methods of fostering 
regeneration, but despite the obvious 
need, emphasized years ago, only’ re- 
cently has the gathering of significant 
data of this kind been begun, and it is 
still not on anything like a comprehen- 
sive scale. For a quite lengthy period 
such silvicultural research as was done 
in Canada was undertaken by the For- 
est Service of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which in the face of poor pay and 
lack of recognition has managed to do 
some excellent work. The idea of for- 
esters working in the forest, experiment- 
ing and recording and observing over 
long periods of time, in all the numer- 
ous and varied situations that make up 
a forest, has not yet been recognized as 
necessary. We shall begin paying for 
this lack in parts of eastern Canada in 
the near future; we are already paying 
for it in the increased distances which 
much of our wood must now be hauled. 
By far the majority of professional 
foresters following their profession in 
Canada are engaged in duties that have 
little to do with this most important 
matter—the determining of the proper 
manner of ensuring perpetuation of the 
forest crop. 


Diseases 


4. Linked to some extent with scien- 
tific cutting is the situation regarding 
the control of insect and fungus dis- 
eases. Activity in these matters has 
also been left to the Dominion Gov- 


‘publicized and spectacular 


ernment ‘almost entirely, though the 
province of Quebec established a For- 
est Entomological Division some ten 
years ago. The same lack of imagina- 
tion and the same niggardliness in the 
matter of expenditures have character- 
ized official administration of these serv- 
ices. In the field of forest pathology 
for example, there is not a single resi- 
dent graduate technician between Van- 
couver, B. C., and Ottawa, Ontario, and 
the same was true until quite recently 
in the field of forest entomology. 

Such improvement in the latter field 
as has occurred in the last three years 
has been due to pressure by the wood- 
using industries, which awakened in the 
fall of 1943 to the fact that the spruce 
budworm, which is normally present in 
our forests, had been epidemic since 
1935 and was out of control apart from 
the limited efforts of the Entomological 
Service, On the urging of the industry, 
the Ontario government with assistance 
from other agencies undertook a much- 
airplane 
spraying of 125 square miles of forest, 
and the Dominion Government set up 
in 1945 a Forest Insects Control Board. 

Since the area affected in Ontario 
alone is some 50,000 square miles (and 
the plague is now widespread in Que- 
bec and to some extent in the United 
States), it is apparent that the chief 
value of the spraying will be in ac- 
cumulating information for future out- 
breaks that will inevitably come unless 
forest management is instituted. It is 
now too late for the Forest Insects Con- 
trol Board to do much but intensify 
study of the life history of this pest and 
methods of combating it. Should an 
economy drive on the political front 
wipe out what has been gained in this 
flurry of desperation, it will only be 
repeating what happened following the 
similar epidemic of 1909-19, which de- 
stroyed an estimated 25 million cords 
in Quebec and New Brunswick. 


h 


Governmental indifference 


5. The forest in Canada has always 
been considered a source of government 
revenue for the general funds of the 
province, to be dispensed on education, 
health, roads, and so forth. The atti- 
tude has been, “There’s more when this 
is cut.” Nevertheless, as far as cer- 
tain species and sizes are concerned, 
we know that this is not the case. In 
Ontario we are now cutting one-tenth 
of the white and red pine that was 
annually cut up to 1910; white oak 
and walnut, once abundant, have virtu- 
ally disappeared; uneconomically small 
sizes are being sawn for lumber in re- 
gions always regarded as exclusively 
timber areas; pulpwood and saw logs 
are being towed and floated enormous 
distances, not to average costs between 
cheap and expensive wood, but because 
there are none to be had closer to the 
mill. 

No provincial government, however, 
has seen fit to regard the forest as an 
asset the development of which merits 
capital investment, with revenue con- 
sidered as earnings through which the 
investment may ultimately be liqui- 
dated. The policy of piecemeal pur- 
chase of equipment has cost heavily in 
avoidable fire losses and forest soil 
damage. 

Strangely, a number of governments 
see nothing incongruous in spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on dams, 
transmission lines, and other appurte- 
nances of hydroelectric development be- 
fore a cent is realized, though such de- 
velopment depends ultimately to a 
large extent on the maintenance of for- 
est cover. Of course, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of users of elec- 
tricity who have the vote. On the 
other hand, the purchase of wood is 
sporadic for most people, and its pro- 
duction and cost are shrouded in mys- 
tery. 
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Neglect of reforestation 


6. Reforestation in the sense of plant- 
ing seedlings on areas of good forest 
land near consuming markets has been 
negligible throughout Canada, despite 
much publicity and some splendid dem- 
onstrations of what can be done. The 
greatest total area planted has been in 
the province of Ontario, where, how- 
ever, after forty years of.free djstribu- 
tion of seedlings by the provincial gov- 
ernment, not more than three hundred 
square miles of successful plantations is 
in existence. It is estimated that at 
the present rate of reforestation it will 
take hundreds of years to plant the bar- 
ren forest land (some of it kept tree- 
less by cattle grazing) of southern On- 
tario alone. The chief value of such 
reforestation as has been done has been 
educational. Fortunately, interest has 
been focused on this subject in recent 
years by soil erosion losses and increas- 
ing scarcity of water for farm purposes, 
and steps are being taken to speed the 
planting of trees as part of the program 
of land restoration. 


THE CALL FOR EDUCATION 


The United States has had and is 
having somewhat the same experience. 
Fortunately there have been many men 
of first rank in public life in the United 
States who have sponsored the con- 
servation cause. The two Presidents 
Roosevelt might be named. During the 
period beginning shortly after the in- 
auguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and until the beginning of the war, the 
United States made more progress in 
this field than might have been ex- 
pected in fifty years without such lead- 
ership. 

The United States is fortunate also in 
having a number of strong voluntary 
organizations such as the Izaak Walton 
League, that see the problem clearly 
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do not hesitate to attack resource 


and 
Wo a vigorously and in pub- 


lic. In Canada, the Canadian Forestry 
Association, our only major conserva- 
tion organization with paid officials, has 
functioned, according to a recent state- 


' ment of its president, mainly as an ex- 


tension agency of the provincial gov- 
ernments in urging farmers and those 
traveling in the forest to be careful with 
fire. Frontal attacks on governmental 
neglect are entirely avoided. Private 


- activity also has been almost negligible. 


The late Frank Barnjum almost alone 
for many years carried on a campaign 
for sanity in forest matters. That the 
dire results he predicted as imminent 
did not come to pass may be considered 
as in no little part due to the attention 
paid to him. 


$ 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


It is recognized that the picture here 
sketched is a gloomy one. It should 
therefore be added that at the present 
time, when economic conditions are 
good and money is easy, there is much 
talk of reforms, and plans are being 
laid that promise great things—though 
this has happened before. These 
brighter spots on the horizon may be 
briefly enumerated. They are signifi- 
cant, if no more than as an indication 
of growing apprehension on the part 
of the public. 

In British Columbia, Chief Justice 
Sloan of the Supreme Court was ap- 
pointed a commissioner under the Pub- 
lic Inquiries Act to look into and make 
recommendations concerning the for- 
estry situation in that province. His 
report, made early in 1946, followed 
thirty-five years after the report of a 
previous forestry commission, to whose 
excellent recommendations little atten- 
tion was paid in the interval. The 
Chief Justice expressed great concern 
over the little thought and less action 


(z 
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that had beèn devoted to assuring an- 
other crop of trees when the present 


' large and mature softwoods of the Coast 


Région are exhausted. He made vari- 
ous recommendations based on evidence 
taken over a period of almost two years, 
including the appointment of a non- 
political commission to administer the 
British Columbia forest resource. 

In Saskatchewan the provincial gov- 
ernment has appointed a Forestry Com- 
mission (of five members) whose re- 
port is not yet in, though two interim 
reports have been made public. Tte 
first urged fire protection on an un- 
precedented scale; the second recom- 
megded the curtailment of the annual 
cut of the principal lumber species, 
white spruce, to about one-third of that 
being currently taken.? 

In Ontario a sole commissioner, Ma- 
jor General Howard Kennedy, recently 
concluded the hearing of evidence in a 
similar inquiry and is now preparing 
his report.2 The evidence amply justi- 
fies the statements in this article. 

In Quebec no public inquiry is un- 
der way, but that province for many 
years has been more acutely aware of 
dependence on the forest than other 
parts of Canada. Utilization inspec- 
tion has been closer than elsewhere, and 
one has the impression that the national 
element in political control is deter- 
mined to protect its patrimony of for- 
ests from the further careless exploita- 
tion by the element in financial control. 

In New Brunswick, once a great ex- 
porter of pine, there has recently 
emerged a vigorous determination: to 
start handling the forests »roperly. 
The advantages of the province in ocean 
shipping, and the necessity for creating 
opportunities to hold to present popu- 
lation, point strongly to the develop- 
ment of the forests as an expedient. 


2 Now completed but not yet issued to the 
public. ; 
8 Issued to the public August 11, 1947. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Despite these brighter aspects of the 
situation, however, the supreme neeg is 
for leaders to bring home to the people 
the great value of the forest—that it 
needs care and attention to secure the 
greatest yield from its lengthy rotations 
of fifty to a hundred years, and that 
nature gives no guarantee of a crop of 
trees as good quantitatively or qualita- 
tively as that being removed unless 
money be spent in large amounts on 
management and restoration. Democ- 
racies are traditionally wasteful, for 
what is everyone’s business is no one’s 
business. Pioneer democracies are su- 


nent went to men’s heads like stron 
drink, and they are only just beginning 
to recover from their bout. 

In matters of conservation we rarely 
lock the stable door until after the 
steed is stolen; in this, forest wealth 
differs not at all from any other natu- 
ral resource. At the moment, the sta- 
ble door is open and the steed is being 
led out. Numerous public investiga- 
tions from time to time keep calling at- 
tention to the event. So far, the public 
has not listened. Will it now listen? 
Tf it does not, our Canadian forests will 


perlatively wasteful. Our new rata 


go the way of the carrier pigeon and .* 


the buffalo. 


John C. W. Irwin, BSc F., Toronto, is secretary and editor of the Save the Forest 
League and a member of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Forestry. He ts a past 
member of the general executive of the Canadian Soctety of Forest Engineers and a past 
chairman of tts Southern Ontario Section He represented the graduates in forestry on 
the University of Toronto Senate from 1936 to 1944 and ts president and manager of the . 
Book Society of Canada (educational publishers). 


The Fisheries of Canada 


By Ian S. McARTHUR 


HE. Canadian seaboard on the 
North Atlantic and the North Pa- 
cific, and the Great Lakes and innu- 
merable inland lakes and rivers, pro- 
vide Canada with immense fishery re- 
sources and with a great, variety of both 
sea and fresh-water species. ‘As a re- 
sult, the fishing industry is made up of 
numerous separate fisheries. It is not 
easy, therefore, to generalize. 
The Pacific Coast industry differs 


‘greatly from that of the Atlantic Coast. 


The species are markedly different, and 
so also are the organization of the in- 
dustry, the size of enterprise, the meth- 
ods of operating, and the dependence 
of local communities on the returns 
from the industry. The canning of Pa- 
cific salmon is done by a relatively few 
large-scale producers, most of whom 
operate several packing plants along the 
coast. While many fishermen operate 
their own vessels, there is a high pro- 


. portion of company-owned boats op- 


erated on a share basis. The Pacific 
Coast industry has not suffered to the 
same extent as that of the Atlantic 
Coast from a lack of capital. It has 
been able to modernize its production 
methods as new developments took 
place in the methods of catching or 
processing fish. 

The inland fisheries cater to .the do- 
mestic and United States markets en- 
tirely, the whole production being sold 
in the fresh and frozen forms. The in- 
dustry is for the most part made up of 
small units operating on an independ- 
ent basis. During the war, high prices 
made it possible to extend fishing op- 
erations into the northern lakes of the 
three Prairie Provinces. 


SPECIES AND LANDINGS 
In recent years the quantity of fish 
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taken by Canadian fishermen has av- 
eraged approximately 1,200 million 
pounds annually. The inland fresh- 
water fishery accounts for less than 100 
million pounds annually, with the sea- 
fish landings on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts sharing the remainder in 
about equal proportions. 

The Atlantic fishery is dominated by 
the catch of cod and related species. 
The main part of that catch comes from 
trawler and schooner operations on the 
offshore banks. The lobster and her- 
ring fisheries are of major importance 
to the shore fishermen in the east. The 
value of the salmon fishery of the Pa- 
cific far exceeds that of any other spe- 
cles in those waters. Other important 
species taken off British Columbia in- 
clude halibut, herring, grayfish, and 
puchards. The predominant species 
taken in inland waters is whitefish, 
with trout, pickerel, tullibee, and lake 
herring of less importance. Many 
other species of marketable fish and 
shellfish are taken in all waters. The 
quantities of the various groups of fish 
and shellfish landed in Canada are 
indicated in the accompanying table. 

While there has been some general 
tendency towards expansion in the total 
catch over the past twenty-five years, 
there has been little evidence of an 
upward trend in the landings of the 
groundfish group, the flatfish group, or 
salmon. In the group “Other pelagic 
fish” there has been an almost continu- 
ous tendency to increase, The herring 
fishery of the Pacific Coast in particu- 
lar was expanded during the war years 
to supply large quantities of low-priced 
canned fish for military and relief feed- 
ing. Normally these fish are used 
mainly for reduction into oil and meal. 

Shellfish production has tended to in- 
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QUANTITIES oF FISE AND SHELLFISH 
LANDED, BY GRaups, 1920—44 


(Fresh fish basis, million pounds) ; 


Group 


Groundfish? . . 
Flatfish? 
Salmon. . 
Other pelagic 
fish® .. .... 
Other sea fish?. 
Shellfish* 
Inland fish 


Total... 


* Includes cod, haddock, hake, cusk, and 
pollack. 

> Includes halibut, sole, flounder, Canadian 
plaice, yellowtail, witch, skate, and others. 

° Includes herring, sardines, mackerel, ale- 
wives, pilchards, and anchovies. 

d Includes catfish, whiting, bass, perch, 
rosefish, shad, smelts, sturgeon, trout, black 
cod, ling cod, red and rock cod, tuna, capelin, 
launce, silversides, eels, grayfish, octopus, 
eulachon, squid, swordfish, tomcod, and mixed 
fish. 

‘Includes lobsters, crabs, clams, quahogs, 
scallops, oysters, mussels, shrimps, abalone, 
and winkles. 


crease as successful conservation meas- 
ures have shown results in the Atlantic 
lobster fishery and as the oyster farm- 
ing fishery has been developed. The 
principal species subject to further ex- 
ploitation by Canadian fishermen in- 
clude the cod and related species of 
groundfish on the Atlantic Coast,‘ her- 
ring on both coasts, groundfish on the. 
Pacific Coast, and possibly salmon, if 
conservation measures prove successful. 


PRODUCTION AXD VALUES 


From the total landings of all fish 
of 1,179 million pounds in 1944, aiter 
adjusting for nonfood use, changes in 
year-end stocks, and imports during the 
year, approximately 920 million pounds 
were available for the domestic and ex- 
port markets as food. Of this amount 
just over 30 per cent was retained and 
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consumed in Canada, while under y 
per cent was shipped to export markets, 
principally the United States'and the 
United Kingdom. 

The value of the fisheries fluctuates 
both as a result of changes in landings 
and in the proportions of the more valu- 
able species, and as a result of changes 
in prices. The relatively high prices 
prevailing over-the past six years have 
brought the value of the output of the 
fisheries at market prices to the record 
high level of $89.4 million in 1944, to 
which British Columbia contributed 


$34.9 million, Nova Scotia $23.7 mil- y- 


lion, and New Brunswick $12.0 million: 
The comparative grand tctal for 1940 
was $45.1 million. 

All provinces have shared in the 
sharp upward trend in values from 
1940 to -1944. Over the previous 
twenty-year period there had been little 
change in the relative position of the 
various provinces as contributors to the 
national total. In terms of net value 
of production by industries in Canada, 
the fisheries contribute only slightly 
more than 1 per cent of the total. The 
1943 percentage was 1.18 as compared 
with 19.7 for agriculture, 7.5 for min- 
ing, 7.3 for forestry, and 60.3 for manu- 
facturing. 

The total value of capital equipment 
of the fisheries was placed at $67.3 mil- 
lion in 1944. Approximately half of 
this total represents the value of fish 
processing establishments. ‘The remain- 
der consists of vessels, boats, nets, and 
miscellaneous fishing equipment. The 
value of capital equipment, like the 
value of the products, tends to fluctu- 
ate with changes in economic condi- 
tions. The increase in the value of 


capital equipment from $47.3 million ™ 


in 1939 to $67.3 million in 1944 was 
partly due to increased property values. 
The increased availability of invest- 
ment funds during the period did, how- 
ever, lead to some general improvement 
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iy and additions to catching and proc- 
essing equipment. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of employment in the fsh- 
“ng industry-encounter the difficulty of 
defining a fisherman. Many of those 
engaged in the industry work on a part- 
time basis for relatively short periods. 
and may derive a large part of their 
income from agriculture, forestry, or 
other employment. 

The statistics as compiled indicate z 
total employment of 81,500 persons in 
‘i644 in fishing and fish processing, oZ 
whom 17,000 were employed in fish 
processing establishments and the re- 
maining 64,500 in catching operations. 
Oz the latter, some 6,800 were fishing 
from vessels, while the remainder fished 
from boats or shore installations. The 
46,500 fishing from boats were for the 
most part individual enterprisers, fish- 
ing on their own account. Those en- 
gaged in vessels work for the most part 
on a share basis with the owners. 

The statistics indicate that there is 
rf likely to be a wide range in the eff- 
ciency of the individual fishing opera- 
tions; the predominance of small boat 
operators suggests that much of the 
fishing is carried on by relatively ineff- 
cient methods. A similar analysis of 
the fish processing industry would re- 
veal that, particularly on the Atlantic 
Coast, the operations of processors are 
for the most part small in scale with 
high costs per unit of output. 


THE PREWAR POSITION 


Throughout the interwar period the 
Canadian fishing industry, dependert 
as it was on export markets, suffered 
from the fluctuations of world economic 
conditions. The North Sea fishery re- 
covered rapidly following the First 
Great War, and supplies of salted fish 
from Norway and Iceland began to 
move into the markets of the Caribbean 


and South American countries in com- 
petition with the products of Canada 
and, Newfoundland. 

While salted fish represents a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total Ca- 
nadian output of fish products, as com- 
pared with the situation in Newiound- 
land, Norway, and Iceland, it has been, 
nevertheless, a basic factor in the At- 
lantic Coast fishery. When the de- — 
mand for fresh and frozen fish declines, 
or the total catch is above average, the 
surplus quantities find their way into 
the salted forms. Returns to the east 
coast producer were therefore depend- 
ent on prices in the world salt fish mar- 
kets. 

Through most of the interwar period 
these prices were exceedingly low, and 
far below the level necessary to pro- 
vide even a minimum standard of liv- 
ing for the fisherman. Even with some 
measure of economic recovery after 
1933, salted fish markets remained de- 
pressed. All countries depending on 
the salt fish trade found it necessary to 
subsidize their producers in one form 
or another, and the competition be- 
tween exporters was bitter. Not until 
the Second Great War was well under 
way and European supplies were cur- 
tailed did the markets recover suff- 
ciently to sustain prices at a level high 
enough to warrant the discontinuance 
of subsidies. 

Over this period there was a grow- 
ing tendency in Canada to develop the 
frozen fish industry catering to the 
domestic and United States markets. 
Progress was slow, however, due to a 
lack of capital and to the necessity of 
building up a complete chain of refrig- 
erated facilities from the producer to 
the consumer, including refrigerated 
transportation, wholesale and retail 
handling, and storage facilities. Con- 
sumer acceptance of the product had 
to be built up, and this was a rela- 
tively slow process. However, the con- 
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sumption of fish products in general in- 
creased materially in Canada over the 
twenty-year period from 1920 to 1939. 
The Pacifc Coast fishery, dominated 
by salmon sold mainly, in the canned 
form, suffered perhaps only a little less 
than the Atlantic fishery. The com- 
petition of Japan on the world markets 
was a depressing factor, and the Ca- 
nadian industry turned its export at- 
tention almost entirely to the United 
Kingdom and other markets under the 
Empire tariff preferences of 1932. 


WARTIME EXPERIENCE 


Wartime conditions had an immedi- 
ate effect on the fishing industry, from 
both a production and a marketing 
point of view. The drain of personnel 
away from the fisheries to the armed 
forces and direct war industries, to- 
gether with the diversion of certain 
fishing vessels to Navy use, tended to 
reduce production. Increased purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers, 
together with shortages of other food- 
stuffs, raised the demand for fishery 
products. Disrupted ocean shipping 
interfered to some extent with the ex- 
port movement, but this tended to in- 
crease the demand for Canadian fish 
products as competing European sup- 
plies were cut off. 

Since canned fish lends itself admi- 
rably to military and relief feeding, 
there was a marked increase in the de- 
mand for the lower-priced products. 
All these factors resulted in a sharp 
upturn in prices of fish and in conse- 
quent returns to producers, Canadian 
fishermen, by intensifying their efforts, 
were able to maintain their production 
despite loss of manpower and equip- 
ment. While costs of production tended 
to increase, the industry was able to 
recoup some of the losses of the inter- 
war period. 

In 1943 international controls over 
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the export of dried salted fish 

canned fish were introduced under the 
aegis of the Allied Combined Food 
Board. In the case of dried salted fish, 
an allocation program was designed to 
achieve equitable distribution of the 
production of Newfoundland, Iceland, 
Greenland, and Canada, and was ac- 
companied by a fixed price schedule. 
Dried fish was one of the few com- 
modities of which prices as well as sup- 
plies were brought under international 
agreement and control. The control 
over exports necessitated the establish- 


ment of definite grades, to implement, 


which the Canadian Government set 
up the necessary machinery. The prices 
agreed upon, while substantially above 
the prewar level, were considerably be- 
low’ what could have been secured un- 
der open market conditions. It was 
considered to be in the best interests of 
the industry to avoid excessively high 
prices for a short period. 

After the end of hostilities and the 
resumption of European fishing opera- 
tions, the production of Norway and 
otkers was brought within the alloca- 
tion program. The price feature of the 
agreement was dropped, except for mar- 
kets where price ceilings were in effect 
and for sales to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. More recently, under the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, suc- 
cessor to the Combined Food Board, 
the membership of the Fish Committee 
has been extended to include France, 
Denmark, Belgium, Italy, and Portu- 
gal, as well as Canada, Newfoundland, 
United States, United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, and -Iceland. Subject to some 
criticism, the allocation program has 


been generally well accepted and a w 


more orderly marketing achieved. Cer- 
tainly during the war and transition 
periods, supplies were guaranteed to 
those countries in whose dietary salted 
fish is an important factor. 
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The canned fish control program was 
from its inception confined to the allo- 
cation of supplies. No prica agree- 
ments were undertaken. The program 
was particularly necessary to guarantee 
supplies for military feeding and for 
UNRRA, as well as for such important 
consuming markets as the United King- 
dom. Originally all types of canned 
fish were under allocation, but controls 
were later relaxed on the luxury types. 
* Canada’s production was sharply in- 
creased to meet these wartime needs. 
The wartime levels of demand have con- 


a tinued throughout 1946. 


za Shipments of frozen fish to the 
United States also increased during the 
war period. Periodic shortages of meat 
both in Canada and in the United States 
strengthened the demand for fishery 
products. Substantial shipments of 
frozen fish were made to the United 
Kingdom from 1943 to 1945, but the 
amount fell sharply in 1946, Prices 
oi fishery products were placed under 
ceiling control in the United States and 


Canada, but at levels well above those ` 


_ oF 1939. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


As indicated earlier, capital invest- 
ment in the industry increased over the 
war period, when there was a def- 
nite tendency towards improvement in 
equipment. The Canadian Government 
subsidized the construction of a small 
number of modern fishing vessels of the 
trawler and dragger type, thus ensur- 
ing a more uniform flow of fresh fish to 
the processing plants. Several of the 
provincial governments on the east 
coast have recently set up fishermen’s 
loan boards to assist shore fishermen 
to secure more up-to-date equipment. 
Much, however, remains to be accom- 
plished along these lines. With peace, 
there has been a substantial return of 
individual fishermen to the industry, 


but present production cannot be said 
to be overexpanded in the light of ex- 


_isting marketing conditions. 


The impact of the return to peace- 
time conditions is likely to become ap- 
parent first in the field of marketing. 


Here the ability to meet competition 


will be dependent largely on relative 
costs. It has already been pointed out 
that following twenty years of semi- 
depressed conditions, certain important 
segrhents of the industry were unable 
to keep pace with technological de- 
velopments elsewhere. In comparison 
with agricultural foodstuffs, the fisher- 
ies lost ground in the achievement of 
low costs combined with high quality. 

Future market possibilities for fisk 
products may be discussed under three 
main headings: (1) fresh, frozen, and 
smoked products, (2) canned products, 
and (3) dried, pickled, and other cured 
forms. 


Fresh and frozen fish 


The market for Canadian frozen fish 
is confined almost entirely to the North 
American Continent. While in the pas: 
the chief market has been the United 
States, the Canadian domestic market 
should be capable of substantial ex- 
pansion provided adequate retailing fa- 
cilities can be made available. ‘The pez 
capita consumption of fresh and frozen 
fish in Canada has averaged only about 
four pounds annually on a filleted 
weight basis. When this rate is com- 
pared with an annual consumption of 
approximately 140 pounds of meat and 
over 20 pounds of poultry, it is obvi- 
ous that fish consumption could be in- 
creased substantially without interfer- 
ing materially with the demand for ' 
other proteins. Fish consumption is 
known to vary considerably as between 
provinces, with the lowest rates in the 
central and Prairie Provinces. To ex- 
pand domestic consumption it will be 
necessary to bring fish to these markets 
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on a quality basis and at reasonable 
cost to the consumer. 

Frozen fish offers a solution to the 
quality problem if the handling facili- 
ties now available are put to more ex- 
tensive use. It should also be possible 
to reduce the spread between the whole- 
sale price of fish at the coasts and 
' the retail price to consumers, as losses 
through spoilage are reduced to a mini- 
mum by freezing. The difficulty has 
been to organize the financing of proper 
equipment throughout the marketing 
system. During the war this develop- 
ment was delayed by shortage of nec- 
essary equipment. The current devel- 
opment of the frozen food industry in 
general should bring with it an ex- 
pansion of the frozen fish trade. 

The United States market has in re- 
cent years taken almost twice as much 
Canadian fresh and frozen fish as the 
domestic market. It is, of course, al- 
ways subject to tariff change; but if no 
tendency towards greater restrictions 
can be assumed, this market will re- 
main of first importance. With the 
rapid development of the frozen food 
industry, and assuming maintenance of 
the present high levels of consumer in- 
come, the United States should be ca- 
pable of absorbing substantial quan- 
tities of Canadian fish. 


Canned fsh 


Canned fish is particularly adaptable 
to modern living conditions, and its 
keeping quality gives it a much wider 
market than the fresh and frozen forms. 
Although certain types are: relatively 
low-priced, canned fish is, generally 
. speaking, higher in price to consumers 
than are the fresh and frozen forms. 
The present extraordinary demand for 
low-priced varieties of canned fish may 
be expected to contract in the not too 
distant future. Salmon, lobster, sar- 
dines, and other semiluxury packs rep- 


resent the normal output of Canadiap 
canneries. 

About one-third of the salmon pack 
has normally been retained in Canada, 
to provide an annual per capita con- 
sumption rate of just over two pounds. 
If national income and consumer pur- 
chasing power are maintained at levels 
substantially above prewar, it can be 
expected that the domestic postwar de- 
mand will absorb a much greater pro- 
portion. ` 

The United Kingdom has been the 
main export outlet for surplus canned 


salmon, with the markets of Australia, p 


New Zealand, and South Africa also of“ 
considerable importance. The canned 
salmon industry has benefited mate- 
rially from the Empire preferences es- 
tablished in 1932. Future competition 
in export markets will be influenced 
mainly by the rehabilitation of the 
Japanese fishery and by the tariff policy 
that will emerge from the forthcoming 
international trade negotiations. 

The most important canned products 


‘of the Atlantic Coast are lobster and 


sardines. Sardines have been exported 
to a wide range of Empire and foreign 
markets. Canned lobster finds a ready 
market in the United States and west- 
ern Europe. Canada has not gone ex- 
tensively into the packing of specialty 
types of fish products, although there 
has been a tendency in this direction in 
recent years. 


Cured fish 


The dried, salted, and pickled fish 
of the Atlantic Coast is almost afl ex- 
ported. Substantial quantities go to 
the United States, mainly in the bone- 
less form for specialty markets, but the 


principal markets lie in the Caribbean w 


and in South and Central America. 
These markets are for the most part 
interested in a low-priced product, and 
before the war provided only a meager 
income to the producer. Demand and 
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prices have been relatively strong dur-- 


ing the war years, but the future will 
depend on economic conditions in the 
importing countries. Most of these 
countries are themselves exporters of 
primary products; world economic con- 
ditions will therefore be of paramount 
importance in determining the future 
of this phase of Canada’s ushing in- 
dustry. 


THe TASK OF THE OPERATORS 


From the production standpoint, the 
future rests largely in the hands of the 
industry itself. It is realized that re- 
> habilitation and modernization are nec- 
essary. Some capital has been accumu- 
lated during war years, but additional 
capital and enterprise will be required 


lan S McArthur is chief eccnomist of the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa 


before all the needed adjustments can 
be accomplished. Some government as- 
sistance is already forthcoming in the 
form of loans to fishermen, but private 
enterprise must supply the initiative 
and the energy required to strengthen 
the competitive position of the industry 
at home and abroad. The natural fish 
resources in Canadian coastal and in- 
land waters are great, and the Govern- 
ment is concerned with their conserva- 
tion; but ultimately the economic po- 
sition of the industry depends on the 
vision and enterprise of the operators. 
Their task will be much simpler if gov- 
ernments, both Canadian and foreign, 
can help to provide greater stability in 
international trading and in the levels 
of domestic national income. 
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The Canadian Mining Industry Today 


By ALEX SKELTON 


INING is Canada’s second pri- 

mary industry today, but this 
has been almost entirely a development 
of the current generation. Some knowl- 
edge of the geography and geology that 
have so long proved barriers is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the devel- 
opment of the industry and its present 
position. An account of the physical 
background will be found in Professor 
Griffith Taylor’s article on “The Ge- 
ography of Canada” in this volume of 
THE ANNALS. 

To summarize the geographic position 
in terms of the chief minerals, there are 
numerous and substantial deposits of 
gold in the central Canadian Shield and 
to a less extent in British Columbia; 
there are some of the largest concentra- 
tions of nonferrous metals—nickel, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc—in the world, with 
associated precious metals, and many 
minor metals, again in the Shield and 
in British Columbia; there are huge 
but low-grade deposits of coal in Al- 
berta, British Columbia, and Saskatche- 
wan, and much smaller, but hitherto 
more economically important, beds by 
the sea in Nova Scotia; and other non- 
metallics and building materials are in 
general abundantly and well distributed 
throughout the country, with Quebec 
asbestos being the most notable single 
concentration. 


Some Economic IMPLICATIONS 


Economically and nationally, the defi- 
ciencies of Canadian mineral resources 
are as important as these very substan- 
tial assets. The outstanding weakness 
is in the distribution, the quality, and 
the cost of Canadian coal, and the pau- 
city of iron and petroleum resources. 
These are, of course, the traditionally 


basic elements of any substantial indus- 
trial development. Yet central Canada, 
which has no’ coal at all, has become 
one of the most productive industrial- 
ized areas in the world. This is due in 
part to the proximity of United States 
coal, iron and steel; in part to central 
Canada’s nonferrous metal and hydro- 
electric power resources, and to the 
development of electrometellurgy in fer- 
rous as well as nonferrous metal~-tech- 
nology. 

It is as a corollary of this specializa- 
tion and lack of balance in resources 
that Canada has become the world’s 
greatest exporter of nonferrous metals 
and the world’s greatest importer of 
coal and iron; Canada imports about as 
much petroleum as it exports gold. To 
a striking extent, nature has designed 
United States and Canadian mineral 
resources as complementary—a relation- 
ship which man-made barriers has only 
in part thwarted. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Coal has traditionally been the ugly 
duckling of the Canadian mineral family, 
and, as such, the recipient of special 
government attention. One of the chief 
pressures in the Maritimes for Con- 
federation in 1867 was the Nova Scotia 
interest in new markets for coal. To 
this end, the building of the Intercolo- 
nial Railway was expeditec in the hope 
of developing the industrial markets of 
central Canada. Since then, subsidies, 
tariffs, and freight-rate subventions 
have been employed on a large scale as 
a deliberate national policy to main- 
tain markets in Quebec and eastern On- 
tario for the increasingly high-cost 
Nova Scotian coal. 
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The building of railways in turn had 
a close relationship to the development 
of Canadian metal resources. Not only 
were they necessary, as is obvious, to 
make access and development possible, 
but in some spectacular cases it was the 
railway construction crew that discov- 
ered the deposit. One of the first of 
these occurrences was the discovery of 
nickel in 1883, when-a rock cut was 
being put through for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway in the Sudbury region, 
where the International Nickel Com- 
pany mines operate today. 

Of even greater importance to the 
immediate development of Canadian 
mining was the similarly fortuitous dis- 
covery in 1903, during the construction 
of the Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway, of silver at Cobalt. 
Some phenomenally rich veins were dis- 
covered there of virgin silver lying near 
the surface, which made Cobalt popu- 
larly known as the “poor man’s camp” 
—almost comparable to placer mining 
in the lack of necessity for capital. 
Here was accumulated much of the 
capital which made possible the more 


expensive development of Canada’s” 


premier gold camp at Porcupine in 
1909, when the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario had reached that far 
north. About the same time the richer 
but more limited Kirkland Lake dis- 
coveries were made a few miles farther 
east, and since then Canada’s mineral 
industry has developed steadily. 

Prior to these discoveries there had 
been sporadic gold rushes in British 
Columbia shortly after the famous 
California days of 1849, and in the 
Klondike in 1896; but while spectacu- 
lar, and important stimuli to other de- 
velopment at the time, they were short- 
lived. In 1900 Canadian mineral pro- 
duction exceeded $50 million for the 
first time; in 1910 it passed $100 mil- 
lion; and in 1940 it passed $500 mil- 
lion. 


Ter Rise or Bast METALS 


While gold became and has remained 
the leading Canadian mineral in value 
of production, and is rivaled only by 
coal in employment and general eco- 
nomic importance to the country, it was 
nonferrous metal production that was 
responsible for putting the Canadian 
mining industry among the world lead- 
ers in the last quarter-century. 

The Canadian nonferrous metal pro- 
duction, on which Canada’s interna- 
tional mining position is based, is de- 
rived from four of the largest and rich- 
est concentrations of metal known in 
the world. They are massive, complex 
ore bodies, each with its own metal- 
lurgical problems. “These ‘metallurgical 
problems were such that early produc- 
tion was small, and the financial history 
of the exploiting companies a checkered 
one, although the Sudbury nickel-cop- 
per (and gold, silver, and platinum 
metal) deposits were discovered in 1883, 
the Sullivan Mine of Consolidated (lead, 
zinc, and silver) in 1892, and the Flin 
Flon (copper, zinc, and precious met- 
als) in 1914. 

These deposits were not the “grass 
roots” propositions of Cobalt, but re- 
quired huge capital investments to ex- 
ploit them effectively. Tedious and 
often heartbreaking experimentation 
was necessary to find a successful treat- 
ment for the ores. International Nickel 
scientists solved their major technical 
problems relatively early, and the com- 
pany’s primary concern then became 
one of marketing the scarcely known 
metal. But it was not until the even- 
tual development of the selective flota- 
tion processes in the twenties that the 
Sullivan and the Flin Flon came into 
their own. They were joined by No- 
randa, which was developing the cop- 
per-gold Horne Mine discovered in 1920. 

With their basic metallurgical prob- 
lems largely solved, the twenties saw 
these four giants rapidly expanding 
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their plants. The early thirties saw 
them engaged in a desperate struggle 
for markets. Here some of the factors 
which had so long delayed their devel- 
opment and caused grievous losses to 
the pioneers proved assets. The com- 
plex nature of their ores made their op- 
eration an outstanding illustration of 
the economics of joint and by-product 
production. In no other country has 
this situation existed to a comparable 
extent. When base metal prices were 
low, the gold and silver by-products 
kept the enterprises solvent and operat- 
ing; when one product was unduly de- 
pressed, it was often possible to recoup 
on another. There were also drawbacks 
to the necessary joint production, since 
it was only possible to vary the ratio of 
production of a profitable metal to an 
unprofitable one within narrow limits; 
but this made the big Canadian pro- 
ducers even more fearsome competitors 
in a jungle struggle. During the price- 
cutting wars and the intermittent at- 
tempts at world price stabilization, 
these producers held a favored position. 

In the later thirties, as world demand 
revived and armament stockpiles grew, 
the Canadian base metal industry de- 
veloped a very strong position. The 
huge ore bodies were by then equipped 
with big modern plants, and costs of 
production were comparable with any 
' in the world. The bulk of the ore was 
being smelted and refined in Canada, 
and some further fabrication was being 
developed. This was a long stride from 
the position on the eve of the previous 
World War, when Canada was only a 
relatively small shipper of ores and con- 
centrates to foreign refineries. There 
was a fly in the ointment in that there 
had been no new discoveries of impor- 
tance for two decades; in fact most of 
the production was coming from the 
Nickel and Consolidated properties, 
which had been found about a half-cen- 
tury earlier. 


GOLD AND CoaL 


On the eve of the war the gold min- 
ing industry had never been more pros- 
perous. With the rising price of gold 
through the thirties the value of pro- 
duction had doubled, and then doubled 
again as the old camps at Porcupine and 
Kirkland Lake expanded and new mines 
were developed in western Quebec, 
northwestern Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. In the circumstances 
of the time, gold proved to be a pillar 
of the Canadian economy. During the 
depression of the early thirties gold min- 
ing employment doubled, and gold ex- 
ports were of vital importance to the 
Canadian balance of payments. Profits 
were high; about one-third of the gross 
product in most camps, rising to one- 
half in high-grade Kirkland Lake, was 
paid out in dividends. Canada was 
second only to South Africa in produc- 
tion. But again it had to be noted that 
while the higher price of gold had made 
it possible to work many new relatively 
low-grade deposits some years before, 
no strikes comparable to Porcupine and 
Kirkland Lake, which were still the 


“leading camps, had been made for three 


decades. 

The picture in coal was very different. 
Canadian production in the last year 
before World War II was slightly less 
than in the last year before World War 
I. Similarly, Canadian consumption 
aad not increased in spite of the sub- 
stantial growth in Canadian industriali- 
zation between 1913 and 1938. This 
was partly due to the world-wide secu- 
lar trend of reduced consumption aris- 
ing from greater efficiency in the use of 
coal, partly to the disadvantages under 
which coal-consuming Canadian indus- 
tries labored as a result of higher coal 
costs in Canada, and partly to the com- 
petition of hydroelectric power and, in 
British Columbia particularly, of im- 
ported fuel oil. The most noteworthy 
production development in this period 


~~ 
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had been the shift from British Colum- 
bia and'the increasingly high-cost sub- 
marine workings of Nova Scotia to the 
lower-quality Alberta and Saskatchewan 
fields, which in some cases could be 
stripped with a steam shovel. 


THE Impact or WAR 


War is the most voracious consumer 
of metal. The Canadian mining indus- 
try, with the largest surplus of nonfer- 
rous metals in the world, and being the 
nearest to the conflict of any surplus 
producer, was naturally deeply involved. 


The chief effects on the mining industry | 


itself were the decline in gold output 
and the great volume of nonferrous 
metal production. There were, ol 
course, major developments in base 
metal refining and fabricating, which 
do not fall in the mining field proper, 
such as the tremendous increase in 
brass and subsequent ammunition 
manufacture, and the increase in alumi- 
num production from 30,000 to a half- 
million tons a year when Canada was 
supplying the raw material for 40 per 
cent of Allied aircraft. The expansion 
in Canadian fabricating capacity caused 
some notable changes in the distribution 
of refined metals, increasing “domestic” 
consumption, though most of the final 
product was exported. Other impor- 
tant changes in distribution were the 
new bulk contract arrangements with 
the United Kingdom and the new im- 
port demands of the United States. 
Other production developments of 
note were the number of rare and spe- 
cial metals which were produced for 
strategic reasons (of which the most 
important was uranium, as it appeared 
on August 6, 1945); and the rising 
prospect for the first time of a sub- 
stantial Canadian iron mining industry. 


Gold 


Gold production, we have noted, was 
booming at the outbreak of the war. 
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The depreciation of the Canadian dol- 
lar then raised the value per ounce from 
$35.00 to $38.50, and production fur- 
ther responded. In the first stage of 
the war Canada’s chief efforts were di- 
rected to the rapid development of a 
war industry, and the United States 
was insisting on cash on the barrelhead 
for its greatly expanded sales of indus- 
trial raw materials to Canada. Cana- 
dian foreign exchange reserves in Janu- 
ary 1942 had declined to the equivalent 
of six weeks’ imports. Gold was indis- 
pensable. 

It took the grim reality of the Nazi 
war machine to drive home to the west- 
ern democracies that tanks, ships, and 
planes were even more indispensable. 
This meant that every man and_.bit of 
material and ounce of energy that could 
be spared from essential needs had to 
be directed to building up a courter 
war machine. At the time this became 
generally apparent, reciprocal arrange- 
ments were made between Canada and 
the United States for an approximate 
balance in exchange of goods, which 
obviated the necessity for Canada to 
finance a deficit balance. 

These two factors combined to make 
the gold mining industry a wartime 
sacrifice. Half its labor force was 
drained off to the Army, the nickel 
mines, and the new war industries; its 
costs rose, and it was at the bottom of 
the priority list for essential supplies. 
From a peak of 5,345,000 ounces (£206 
million) in 1941, output fell by almost 
exactly half. (Instead of exceeding the 
value of all other metal production as it 
did in 1941 by 10 per cent, gold mining 
was less than half of it.) 

This naturally stood out in a period 
when almost all other sections of the 
economy were doubling their income, 
but few questioned the necessity of the 
policy during the war. As production 
declined, the gold mines undertook a di- 
rect contribution to the wer program 
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by employing their considerable ma- 
chine shop capacity on contract work, 
chiefly for the merchant marine. This 
had the advantage of making use of ex- 
isting shop and housing facilities and 


avoiding further pressure on the over-- 


crowded war manufacturing centers. 


Base metals 


As has been indicated, the Canadian 
base metal industry entered the war in 
a very strong position and, thanks to its 
favorable costs, was operating virtually 
at normal capacity. As one result, it 


was not possible to expand the volume . 


of production materially. The peak was 
reached in 1942 with an output of about 
one million tons of copper, nickel, lead, 
and zinc, which was 25 per cent above 
the tonnage produced in 1939. The 
value of base metal production rose 
only slightly more, since the price of 
nickel remained fixed during the war, 
and the surplus copper, lead, and zinc 
were sold under contract to the United 
Kingdom Government at prewar prices, 
with provision for certain automatic ad- 
justments in relation to increases in 
costs. The mines were pressed to ca- 
pacity, the richest ore was gutted, and 
underground development was virtually 
stopped. Since the average Canadian 
miner makes one of the best all-round 
soldiers in the world, the recruiting ser- 
geants were continually raiding the 
camps, with the result that inexperi- 
enced labor and actual lack of labor 
caused a slight decline in production 
after 1942. Fears were also expressed 
that the desperate war exploitation had 
permanently damaged the mines and 
. greatly shortened their lives. Much of 
the metal went directly to the mush- 
rooming Canadian war industry; Ca- 
nadian consumption of copper and zinc 
tripled, and that of lead doubled. 


Iron 
One of Canada’s major industrial 


deficiencies has been lack of native iron 
ore. Small pockets, particularly north 
of Lake Superior, have been sporadi- 
cally worked, but in general the Cana- 
dian steel industry has depended on 
Mesabi hematite, the Wabana ore from 
Newfoundland, and local scrap. Prior 
to the war, large deposits of high-grade 
hematite were found to lie under Steep 
Rock Lake, just west of Lake Superior 
near the United States boundary. Their 
development involved diverting the Seine 
River, pumping out Steep Rock Lake, 
and other engineering feats. Commer- 
cial shipments of a high-grade hematite 
(60 per cent), low in silica, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, did not start until 1945: 
one-half million tons. Shipments dou- 
bled in 1946, and when the present 
developmental program is completed, 
Steep Rock will be the second largest 
iron mine in North America. 

This development, however, is of 
more significance to the postwar period; 
during the war the only Canadian 
production of importance was from the 
low-grade New Helen Mine, north of 
Lake Superior, and it amounted to only 
about one-eighth of Canadian consump- 
tion. Dependence on the United States 
increased, particularly after a compe- 
tent U-boat commander picked off three 
of the four Wabana ore carriers one 
gray morning. 


Rare metals 


Canadian production of rare, precious, 
and temporarily scarce metals was of 
some strategic importance during the 
war. Statistics of radium ard uranium 
production from the Great Bear Lake 
pitchblende and Port Hope refinery 
were discontinued from 1940. A large 
number of metals which we do not nor- 
mally hear of and never see—antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, cobalt, se- 
lenium, tellurium—which heip to pro- 
duce better steel, rubber, glass, or paint, 
are produced as by-products in the elec- 
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tro-refining of the complex Canadian 
base metal ores. Others, such as mag- 
nesium, mercury, chrome and manga- 
nese, molybdenum, titanium, and tung- 
sten, for which there were special war 
demands, were developed separately. 
The Pinchi Mine in British Columbia, 
the biggest in North America. produced 
2,000 tons of mercury; from Haleys, 
Ontario, came 12,000 tons of magne- 
sium; but in most cases the output was 
of an emergency nature. 

Total production value of these met- 
als (excluding uranium) was only some 
10 to 12 million dollars a year; but that 
figure measures neither the ingenuity 
required at the production end nor the 
real value at the ultimate consuming 
end, at that time. There was, in addi- 
tion, by-product production of platinum 
metals, and of silver, of about double 
this value. 


PoSTWAR RECONVERSION 


The Canadian mining industry has 
by now gone through the major part of 
its postwar reconversion pains. In gen- 
eral, they have been less serious than 
might have been expected for the base 
metals, but disappointingly prolonged 
for the gold mines. Base metal produc- 
tion (except lead) tapered off in 1946, 
as was to be expected, as surplus war 
stocks were distributed, consuming in- 
dustries were being reconverted, and 
in some instances strikes were being 
fought. The strength of both domestic 
and world demand, however, took the 
industry somewhat by surprise: by the 
end of the year prices were rising 
strongly and production -was picking 
up quickly. In the spring of 1947 the 
world price of lead, in which the supply 
situation was tightest, rose to the phe- 
nomenal figure of 15 cents per pound— 
ten times the depression low, and four 
times the Canadian wartime level. 

Gold mining, however, did not re- 
cover as quickly as many, including 
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stock-market ‘followers, had hoped. 
With relatively full employment main- 
tained in industry, labor showed no 
eagerness to return to the mines; costs 
continued to rise significantly; and in 
the middle of 1946 the Canadian dollar 
returned to par, automatically reducing 
the price of gold 10 per cent. 


THE OUTLOOK: 1947 


The outlook for the Canadian mining 
industry, as seen in 1947, may be briefly 
summarized in relation to the main 
products. 

The base metal producers face a 
strong world demand, and, of particular 
interest to them, an increasing lack of 
balance in the supply and consumption 
of copper, lead, and zinc in the United 
States. In addition, recent reports have 
established that their ore reserves, 
which it was feared had been seriously 
depleted during the war, have been 
maintained and even increased as a re- 
sult of successful developmental pro- 
grams in the last two years. Of par- 
ticular interest in this connection is the 
work proceeding near Lynn Lake, in 
Manitoba, on an extensive nickel-cop- 
per find—the first of any importance 
outside the Sudbury area. Of increas- 
ingly apparent importance to the wel- 
fare of the base metal mining and refin- 
ing industry is the availability of huge 
amounts of cheap electric power: the 
Canadian industry’s consumption of 
more than 1,000 million kilowatt hours 
a month is more than the total con- 
sumption for all purposes in all but a 
few of the leading industrial nations. 

Gold mining prospects are not so 
bright. New discoveries have been 
made, but, with the notable exception 
of Giant Yellowknife in the Northwest 
Territories, they are relatively low- 
grade bodies. Giant Yellowknife is 
both large and high-grade, and will be 
an important producer. Most of the 
other prospects, however, are in a mar- 
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ginal class; while some would be large 
tonnage operations, they will have to 
work to very close margins, and a fluc- 
tuation of a few cents per ton in their 
costs would be the difference between 
profit and loss. 

New scientific methods of prospect- 
ing have greatly broadened the in- 
dustry’s horizons; while the heavilv 
bearded old gentleman with a sack of 
beans and a frying pan who wandered 
about hitting occasional rocks with a 
small hammer was colorful, the big 
syndicate’s engineer, complete with air- 
plane and geophysical equipment, is 
more likely to find mineral. 

One of the most striking changes of 
recent years has been in iron mining 
prospects. In addition to the Steep 
Rock development, which has been 
mentioned, are the extremely important 
discoveries on the Quebec-Labrador 
boundary. It has been established that 
there are very extensive deposits there, 
currently estimated at 1,400,000 tons 
per vertical foot, of high-grade (59-69 
per cent) hematite of high purity. 
These deposits give promise of rivaling 
the great Mesabi Range itself. The 
chief area, totaling some 20,000 square 
miles in Labrador and Quebec, is now 
controlled by the Hollinger Gold Mines, 
with the M. A. Hanna Company of 
Cleveland holding a minority interest. 
Development will be expensive. A 350- 
mile railway, estimated to cost $100 
million, to the St. Lawrence North 
Shore, and a power development at 
High Falls (capacity 1,250,000 horse- 
power) are among the preliminary re- 
quirements; but exploration has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to indicate that this 
will be justified. 

In the nonmetallic field, asbestos is 
the brightest spot. Operating at ca- 
pacity during the war (nearly one-half 
million tons and over $20 million a 
year), producers are now swamped 
with renewed world-wide demands. Of 


particular long-run importance to the 
industry is the development of asbestos- 
cement products which use the short 
übers which were formerly difficult to 
market, : 

The coal outlook, on the other hand, 
is a gloomy one. A Royal Commission, 
which reported in 1946, did little to 
lighten it. The position can be sum- 
marized most conveniently, perhaps, by 
noting that output per man-day was 
2.54, 2.60, and 1.73 tons in the Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia mines in 1934, 
1939, and 1944 respectively, as com- 
pared with 4.73, 5.51, and 5.61 tons in 
West Virginia. The Coal Commission 
had little to suggest other than assist- 
ance through transportation subven- 
tions. 


CoNCLUSION 


By and large, it will have been noted, 
the Canadian mining industry suc- 
ceeded in making a significant contribu- 
tion to the war, and it emerged from 
that period, and the immediate postwar 
transitional period, somewhat stronger 
than before. The earlier concern over 
the exhaustion of resources and the lack 
of new discoveries has been largely al- 
layed by the success of recent prospect- 


ing and the additions to the reserves of _ 


the older mines. This must be quali- 
fied to some extent in the important in- 
stance of gold, where the level of costs 
will determine whether or not many of 
the new large-tonnage, low-grade pros- 
pects can be profitably developed. At 
the worst, however, they remain a 
ready-made “shelf” of depression proj- 


ects. 


The international character of the in- 
dustry is outstanding. Although Cana- 
ca’s consumption of its own metals has 
increased importantly since the thirties, 
the industry’s dependence on external 
markets and Canada’s dependence in 
turn for some essential minerals on ex- 
ternal sources remain vital. The Ca- 
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nadian industry is of sufficient magni- 
tude, and sufficiently favorably situ- 
ated, to play a leading role in the world 
scene. Its own interests dictate that 
the influence it wields will support 
measures to expand trade and improve 
standards of living. In no case is this 


more evident than in the position vis- 
a-vis the United States. The increzs- 
ing depletion of American metals brings 
out more vividly than ever before the 
complementary nature of the mineral 
resources of the two halves of the cen- 
tinent. 


Alex Skelton, B.A. (Oxon.), 1s research advisor of the Bank of Canada, Ottawa. He 
was professor of political science at the University of Saskatchewan for one year and 
economist for the Beauharnots Power Company, Montreal, before he joined the Bank of 


Canada. 
(1937). 


He is one of the co-authors of International Control in the Non-Ferrous Metals 


Power and Manufacturing in Canada 


By Lessræ R. THOMSON 


HE fresh-water area of Canada is 

estimated at about 230,000 square 
miles, which is nearly twice as large as 
the whole land area of the British Isles, 
and larger than the fresh-water area of 
any other country. As many parts are 
situated at considerable heights above 
sea level, they become great sources of 
potential energy in the rapids and wa- 
terfalls of the rivers from such areas to 
the sea. Water power is among the 
chief natural resources of Canada, and 
its development has in recent years con- 
tributed materially to the growth in 
volume of Canadian manufacturing pro- 
duction. 

The significant Canadian factor is 
that some of its largest reserves of wa- 
ter power occur in what is termed the 
acute fuel area of Canada, where na- 
tive coal is not economically available. 
The provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
without such native coal, are the main 
centers of manufacturing and popula- 


tion, and they also abound in many of 
the raw materials of industry. These 
two provinces contain more than half 
of the total available water-power re- 
sources and more than three-quarters 
of the developed water power of 
Canada. Similarly, in the Maritime 
Provinces and in British Columbia wa- 
ter power is in close proximity to large 
supplies of pulpwood, and elsewhere 
plays a large part in mining develop- 
ment. 

Canadian water-power resources are 
set out in Table 1, to which it may be 
added that, as of 1938, Canada’s power 
development per capita of 0.745 horse- 
dower is exceeded only by that of Nor- 
way and Newfoundland with 1.04 hp. 
and 0.87 hp. respectively. The United 
States has developed power on a basis 
of 0.14 hp. per capita. A gain of 25 
per cent in turbine installation over 
1939 is indicated. 


TABLE 1—AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER, BY PROVINCES, 
AS oF Dec. 31, 1945 





Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 per cent Efficiency 
Turbine 
Province or Territory Installation 
At ordinary At ordinary (horsepower) 
um flaw six-month flow 
(horsepower) (horsepower) 
Prince Edward Island . 3,000 5,300 2,617 
Nova Scotia sas ne 20,800 128,300 133,384 
New Brunswick. ..  . . wc see eees 68,600 169,100 133,347 
Quebec. .. 6 eee cee es 8,459,000 13,064,000 5,848,572 
OntariO. .. sesassssae rs o 5,407,300 7,261,000 2,673,290 
Manitoba.. .......... . 3,309,900 5,344,500 422,825 
Saskatchewan... we aa tees 542,900 1,082,000 90,835 
Alberta es baa eet a 390,000 1,049,500 94,997 
British Columbia........ 7,023,000 10,998,000 864,024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 294,000 731,000 19,719 
Canada wee ee ee 25,516,400 39,832,700 10,283,610 


Source: Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 360. 
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The water-wheel installation throughout 
the Dominion averages 30 per cent greater 
than the corresponding maximum available 
power figures for developed sites calculated 
as in the second column. The... figures 
[in Table 1], therefore, indicate that the 
at present recorded water-power resources 
of the Dominion will permit of a turbine 
installation of more than 51,700,000 hp.* 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Canadian water-power development 
began in 1895-1900 with a few private 
companies operating principally in To- 
ronto and Montreal. By the turn of 
the century an agitation had begun in 
Ontario to have such resources placed 
in public hands. Consequently the first 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission was 
formed in 1906 to act as a trustee for a 
group of co-operating municipalities to 
bring power from Niagara Falls. The 
essence of the charter was that the com- 
mission would furnish power to each 
co-operating municipality at cost, 
which was defined as including de- 
preciation and obsolescence but not 
profits. The commission now serves 
over nine hundred municipalities and 
represents capital and assets close to 
five hundred million dollars. 

At about the same time, circa 1905, 
the first municipally owned plant in 
Quebec was built by the city of West- 
mount, in order to reduce the extremely 
high rates then prevailing in the Mon- 
treal area. 

Gradually other provinces have fol- 
lowed Ontario in such ventures. The 
province of Quebec took corresponding 
action when, in 1944, it expropriated 
the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated and several of its owned 
or controlled subsidiaries. Many other 
private companies have been permitted 
to continue operations. A commission 
was formed in Nova Scotia in 1919, in 
New Brunswick in 1920, in Manitoba 


1 Canada Year Book, 1946, p 360. 


in 1931, in Saskatchewan in 1929, in 
Alberta in 1944, and in British Colum- 
bia and Prince Edward Island in 1945. 
The Alberta and Prince Edward Island 
commissions have not started produc- 
ing and distributing electricity, but the 
commissions in all the other provinces 
are actively engaged in the electric 
power business. 


PoweER Costs 


Table 2 shows the provincial dis- 
tribution of revenue, in cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, from all energy generated in 
Canada in 1944, 


TABLE 2—REVENUE FROM ENERGY 
GENERATED IN 1944 


Province aa 
Prince Edward Island 3.41 
Nova Scotia. . 1.45 
New Brunswick .. ... 0.99 
Quebec 0 37 
Ontario ... 0.53 
Manitoba... . . 0.49 
Saskatchewan . 2.97 

Alberta.. ... . » « LibT « 
British Columbia and Yukon 0.69 
Weighted average .. 0.53 


The extremely low rate in Quebec is 
due to large sales to pulp and paper 
mills and aluminum plants, and at A.C. 


TABLE 3—DOMESTIC AND FARM SERVICE 
REVENUE, CENTS PER KW -HR. 





All Canada . .. .| 1.89 | 1.75 | 2.7 
Prince Edward Island 5.26 | 5.04 | 7.5 
Nova Scotia.... 4.27 | 3.94 | 6.1 
New Brunswick .. .. | 4.59 | 4.48 | 8.9 
Quebec. ..... . 295 | 2.53 | 4.5 
Ontario ..... 1.42 1.30 [| 2.1 
Manitoba... 1.01 | 0.99 | 4.1 
Saskatchewan . 4.78 | 4.55 | 9.7 
Alberta. . 5.03 | 4.74 | 5.7 
British Columbia an 

Yukon . : 280 | 2.60 | 2.8 


a Source: Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 367. 
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wholesale rates to Ontario and for ex- 
port. There are also large sales of 
cheap off-peak power. The Manitoba 
rate is low principally on account of 
electric ranges and flat-rate electric 
heaters for Winnipeg residences. 

Domestic service rates are shown in 
Table 3. 

The low rate in Ontario reflects the 
payment by the Ontario government of 
part of the cost of installing service to 
‘farms. The figure of 1.75 cents for all 
domestic purposes in Canada is stated 
to be comparable with one of 3.41 cents 
in the United States. 


History oF MANUFACTURING 


The Canadian manufacturing indus- 
try had its origin in the local trades 
which sprang up, as in other “new” 
countries, based primarily on local de- 
mands and raw materials. Thus at An- 
napolis, Nova Scotia, the first water 
wheel to turn a mill on the American 
Continent north of Mexico was set up 
in 1605. In Upper Canada the first 
mill was built at Niagara Falls in 1786; 
the Napoleonic wars a little later placed 
this pioneer milling industry on its feet 
by providing a foreign market. 

Lumbering began in the lower St. 
Lawrence region and the Maritimes. 
The sawmill faced the gristmill on the 
streams which provided power for the 
early settlers of Quebec and Ontario, 
but masts and spars for the French 
Navy had been shipped from . New 
Brunswick as early as 1667. The his- 
toric squared and wany timber trade 
centered in Quebec in the early and 
middle periods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Frontenac recommended the smelting 
of iron at Three Rivers in 1672; early 
in the nineteenth century, iron was the 
chief Canadian industry. 

Out of such scattered efforts, general 
manufacturing came into being. 

The industrial revolution was late in 


reaching Canada, and the total value 
of shop and factory products at Con- 
federation in 1867 was probably under 
$200 million. The early -factory was 
small and catered only for local mar- 
kets. The end of this phase was writ- 
ten in the tariff legislation of 1878 
which aimed to create a varied and 
rounded economy based on manufac- 
tured as well as raw products. This 
constituted the so-called National Policy 
of Sir John A. Macdonald. Following 
its adoption there set in a rapid expan- 
sion of industry, which doubled within 
about ten years. But the long-con- 
tinued fall in prices and the general de- 
pression of the eighties and early nine- 
ties soon succeeded in checking this for- — 
ward movement, and it was not till the 
turn of the present century that the ad- 
vance was resumed. 

The rapid settlement of the Canadian 
West in the period 1900 to 1912 coin- 
cided with a no less rapid industrializa- 
tion in the east. In that brief period 
the output and capitalization of indus- 
try trebled, the number of employees 
doubled, and an even larger propor- 
tional increase in wages took place. 
Throughout the "period there was a 
strong tendency to concentration and 
towards a new integration of industrial 
plants. 


DURING AND BETWEEN WARS 


But perhaps the greatest single fac- 
tcr in the earlier growth of Canadian 
industry was the effect of the Great 
War, 1914-18. In four years’ time the 
volume and value of output created by 
the pressure of war orders doubled, and 
the cessation of imports in many lines 
led to an extraordinary degree of di- 
versification which has since been char- 
acteristic of Canadian manufactures. 
During that period the Shell Committee 
and the Imperial Munitions Board to- 
gether placed orders amounting to well 
over a billion dollars, in addition to al- 
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most $200 million contributed by ship- 
building. 

In the period between World Wars I 
and II, the value of manufacturing pro- 
duction followed general trends. The 
year 1929 established an industrial 
peak which was not again attained until 
World War II. (At that peak Cana- 
dian manufactures had showed in the 
first thirty years of the century a 
growth of nine times in capital assets, 
almost double in the number of em- 
ployees, and almost seven times in the 
value of production.) The depression 


„all but cut these figures in two, but by 
, 1939 they were’ seven-eighths restored. 


Significantly, by 1939 about 44 per 
cent of the export trade of Canada con- 


sisted of fully manufactured goods and 
about 27 per cent of partly manufac- 
tured goods. Significantly also, some 
of, the most important industries were 
devoted to the working up of imported 
raw materials. . 

In short, the Canadian economy of 
production has altered from one in 
which primary production overwhelm- 
ingly predominated. In 1937, 48.7 per 
cent of the gross value of production 
fell under the definition of manufac- 
turing, i.e., processing by workers in in- 
dustrial establishments—a figure which 
passed 60 per cent during the war. 
Nearly half of the manufactories of 
Canada are located in Ontario, and 
nearly one-third in Quebec; British 


TABLE 4—Summary STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1939, 1943, 1944 





Item 
Establishments. ... Ne. 
Capital $ 
Average per establishment .. $ 
Average per employee $ 
Average per wage earner . . $ 
Total employees.. : No. 
Average per establishment. s No. 
Total salaries and wages 3 $ 
Average per establishment .. . $ 
Average per employee..... $ 
Employees on salaries ...... No. 
Average per establishment . -~ No. 
Salaries . $ 


Average per salaried employee . $ 


Employees on wages . No. 
Average per establishment . No. 
Wages. ...... $ 
Average per wage earner $ 
Cost of materials $ 
Average per establishment. . $ 
Average per employee $ 
Values added in manufacture $ 
Average per establishment .. $ 
Average per employee .. . $ 
Gross value of products $ 
Average per establishment . $ 
Average per employee. $ 
Power employed.. . Ep. 
Average per establishment. Ep. 
Average per wage-earner hp. 


* Not available. 
Source; Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 395. 


1939 1943 194-4 
24,805 27,652 28,483 
3,647,024,449 | 6,317,166,727 * 
147,028 228,452 “ 
5,542 5,090 * 
6,838 6,029 * 
658,114 1,241,068 1,222,882 
26.5 44.9 42.9 
737,811,153 | 1,987,292,384 | 2,029,621,370 
29,744 71,868 71,257 
1,121 1,601 1,660 
124,772 193,195 192,558 
5.0 7.0 68 
217,839,334 | 388,857,505 | 418,065,594 
1,746 2,013 2,171 
533,342 1,047,873 1,030,324 
21.5 37.9 36.2 
519,971,819 | 1,598,434,879 | 1,611,555,776 
975 1,525 1,564 
1,836,159,375 | 4,690,493,083 | 4,832,333,256 
74,024 169,626 169,657 
2,790 3,779 3,952 
1,531,051,901 | 3,816,413,541 | 4,015,776,010 
61,724 138.016 140,989 
2,326 3,075 3,284 
3,474,783,528 | 8,732,860,999 | 9,073,692,519 
140,084. 315,813 318,565 
5,280 7,037 7,420 
5,045,287 6,415,851 * 
203 232 * 
9.46 6.12 
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Columbia, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia 
rank next in order. 

The enormous growth of Canadian 
manufactures under the impact of 
World War II is set out in summary 
form in Table 4. A gross output of 3.5 
billion dollars, it will be seen, became 
in less than five years one of over 9 bil- 
lion dollars. The number of factory 
workers doubled (female workers ris- 
ing to 28 per cent), while the wages 
bill trebled. Eliminating the price fac- 
tor, it has been estimated that the vol- 
ume of chemicals produced in the first 
three years of war alone nearly trebled, 
while iron and steel increased by 228 
per cent, nongerrous metal products by 
155 per cent, and textiles by 40 per 
cent. Any detailed analysis of these 
and similar developments or of the con- 
trols under which they went forward 
would take us too far afield.*, With re- 
gard to the final figure in the table, 
which shows a decline in the use of 
power per worker, this is doubtless to 
be attributed to the increase in the 
number of employees and the change in 
the type of manufactures: the figures 
contrast with one of 3.06 horsepower 
per worker in 1917. 


THe FUTURE oF MANUFACTURES 


The pattern of Canedian manufac- 
turing development in the future is 
still hidden as to detail but some broad 
outlines can be discerned. The great 
increase in output provoked by the war 
will not be lost; the Canadian economy 
has experienced a change of enormous 
significance in a fraction of the time 
such a change would have required in 
peace. Some of the expansion of old 
industries and some of the new indus- 
tries may retain their present relative 
importance or even enhance it. Other 


2 They may be followed from year to year 
in the chapter which is devoted to the subject 
in the Canada Year Book. ' 


industries will experience a setback; 
obviously some have done so already. 
The end of the war brought an ex- 
tensive and rapid conversion of plants 
to peacetime production, and the clos- 
ing of some plants which were designed 
solely for war production and were not 
suitable for conversion. 

Industry is now engaged in two “ab- 
normal” tasks, however, in addition to 
what may be called “normal.” The 
war came after a long depression (par- 
tially relieved before the war), dur- 
ing which construction, particularly of 
houses, was restricted, with marriages 
delayed or families living together in 
close quarters. During the war, con- 
struction for peaceful purposes was still 
restricted, but marriages increased and 
people can now afford to set up house- 
holds if they can find the houses. New 
houses need new shops, theaters, schools, 


‘and public utility services. Tae devas- 


tated countries are also in need of 
equipment, and Canadian industry, sup- 
ported by gifts and loans by the Ca- 
nadian Government to foreign countries, 
is supplying a share of it. What will 
happen when these two transitory de- 
mands on Canadian production come to 
an end; when the main pattern of do- 
mestic and international trade becomes 
clear and comparatively unchanging? 
That a second period of readjust- 
ment will follow appears certain; it will 
probably be as important in size as the 
~econversion at the end of the war, but 
is likely to be spread over a longer pe- 
riod, and the shock may be reduced by 
a natural increase in domestic needs 
and by development in “backward” 
countries supported by the international 
organizations set up by the United Na- 
tions. The increase in Canada’s rep- 
resentation abroad will also help. The 
possibility—even the probability—has 
to be faced that the construction trades 
will experience a recession; that ship- 
building may not survive a special need; 
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that Europe will again manufacture its 
own locomotives; that the export of 
prefabricated houses and furniture will 
not persist; and so on. 

On the other hand, some very sig- 
nificant changes have taken place which 
may well prove permanent. The alumi- 
num industry has expanded enormously, 


and its development of hydroelectric. 


power has brought industry to the Lake 
St. John area and will bring more. The 
development of industry outside Quebec 
and Ontario was slow but noticeable be- 
fore the war; its wartime size cannot be 
maintained, but a net gain is certain, 
and the value and probably the volume 


of output have continued to increase, 


since the end of the war. Although 
a major redistribution of natural re- 
sources might be necessary to move the 
heavy industries, the spread of light in- 
dustries will continue. The setting up 
of Crown companies by a socialist gov- 
ernment in Saskatchewan and extensive 
plans for irrigation in that province 
and in Alberta will also have long-term 
effects. The St. Lawrence Waterway, 
however ‘(if constructed), will tend to 
establish new industries and expand 
many existing ones in Quebec and On- 
tario. 

The war, particularly in its last two 
years, resulted in the closing of many 
small manufacturing plants or their ab- 
sorption into larger concerns. Many 
sole proprietors joined the armed serv- 
ices and sacrificed or lost control of 
their businesses. At the same time, 
some of the large companies became 
larger and ended the war in the strong- 
est financial position they had known 
for fifteen years or more. New indus- 
tries tend to be undertaken by large 
companies, and the operations to date 
of the Industrial Development Bank 
do not suggest that large numbers of 
small manufacturing concerns are being 
started or expanded. The war seems 
likely to have accentuated the tendency 


for big business to become greater in 
relative importance. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


The experience in research during the 
war, in which government, industry, and 
universities co-operated to excellent 
purpose, will probably result in a 
larger expenditure’ on research by all 
of them; but Canada has a long way to 
go before she can vie with Great Brit- 
ain, let alone the United States, in the 


‘comparative importance of research in 


the economy. The president of the Na- 
tional Research Council is on record as 
saying that contributions by govern- 
ment agencies to research can be sum- 
med up as follows: Russia 1 per cent 
of the national income; United States 
0.6 per cent; Great Britain, 0.15 per 
cent; and Canada, 0.08 per cent. 

The fact that a number of large Ca- 
nadian manufacturers are offshoots of 
American or British companies and de- 
pend on the parent stem for technical 
advance and discovery explains the 
situation in part, especially in such 
branches of industry as electrical ma- 
chinery, automobiles, chemicals, rayon, 
and rubber. 

An outstanding example of prompt 
and effective action during the war was 
the setting up of the War Technical 
and Scientific Development Committee 
in Ottawa in August 1940, to which a 
number of companies and individuals 
subscribed, with the result that several 
valuable and secret researches were un- 
dertaken at once. At the present time, 
in addition to the research projects of 
the larger corporations, the National 
Research Council of Canada, the On- 
tario Research Foundation, the Mani- 
toba Research Foundation, and the cor- 
responding organizations of other prov- 
inces are aiding, directly or indirectly, 
in making available to the smaller in- 
dustries the latest information in scien- 
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tific advance. In collaboration with the 
National Research Council, the De- 
partment of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply maintains a Technical Information 
Service which is available to manufac- 


turers unable to support independent 
research. It is in this direction that 
the need for organized effort in research 
is perhaps most pressing in the general 
industrial outlook. 


Lesshe R. Thomson, O B.E., ts a consturting engineer in Montreal. From 1939 to 
1946 he was successively associate economic adviser and special lratson officer to the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa. He has also served as lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, as professor at McGill University, and on the engineering staff of the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal. He ts author of several engineering and economic 
papers and books, tncluding The Canadian Ratlway Problem (1938). 


The Transportation Problem 


By A. W. 


IFTY years ago Canada was fre- 

quently described as a thin ribbon 
of settlement north of the United States 
boundary. In the intervening period 
the country has developed westward 
and northward, but even yet ‘about half 
of the population lives within about one 
hundred miles, and about 90 per cent 
within two hundred miles, of the Ameri- 
can border. From east to west Canada 
extends nearly 3,000 air miles, and from 
north to south approximately 1,500. 
In such a nation, transportation is, in 
the very nature of things, a vital matter. 


RAILWAYS 


The backbone—and many other im- 
portant bones—of Canadian transpor- 
tation is 42,352 miles of railway. Of 
this the Canadian National controls 
slightly over half (not including about 
1,800 miles in the United States), and 
the Canadian Pacific about 40 per cent. 
The thirty other railroads include the 
Northern Albert& (923 miles) owned by 
the two larger systems; the Ontario 
Northland (574 miles) and the Pacific 
Great Eastern (348), owned respec- 
tively by the provinces of Ontario and 
British Columbia; a few relatively short 
coal carriers; the stub ends of American 
roads connecting Ottawa, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver with the 
United States; and the New York Cen- 
tral and the Pere Marquette which have 
lines through Canada between the De- 
troit and Niagara River frontiers. The 
White Pass and Yukon, the narrow- 
gauge line between Whitehorse and 
Skagway, was operated during the war 
by the United States Army. 

Because of their size the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific con- 
stitute the country’s railways, for all 
practical purposes. The present Cana- 
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dian National was formed in 1923 from 
a number of half bankrupt lines which 
were poorly equipped and in bad physi- 
cal condition generally. Many of the 
constituent companies had constructed 
facilities into territories in anticipation 
of agricultural and mining development 
which did not materialize. Moreover, 
the bonded indebtness of the new sys- 
tem was about twice that of typical 
American roads, and'out of all propor- 
tion to its own earning power. Since 
1923 the Canadian National has al- 
ways been able to meet its operating ex- 
penses, i.e., its costs for labor, coal, ties, 
and other supplies, but up to 1940 it 
was successful in earning its entire bond 
interest in only one year. The heavy 
deficit it annually incurred on account 
of fixed charges had to be made up by 
the Dominion Treasury. In 1932 alone, 
substantially all the receipts from the 
Federal income tax went to meet the 
interest payments on the inflated debt 
of the Canadian National. 

After 1930 the privately owned Cana- 
dian Pacific began likewise to face fi- 
nancial difficulties. These were caused 
not merely by the business depression 
which afflicted all countries of the world 
but also by a devastating drought in 
western Canada. For the first time in 
nearly fifty years the railway passed 
its common stock dividends, and in the 
following year it did not pay dividends 
on its preference stock either. 

The serious financial position of both 
the public and privately owned systems 
led the Government in 1931 to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
problem. This Commission recom- 
mended that the two roads co-operate 

in eliminating waste, a out duplicat- 
ing train services, ak 
tial branch ]j 
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economical competitive practices. Al- 
though some savings were secured from 
this co-operation, the reluctance of 
either road to give up what appeared to 
it te be any competitive advantage 
forestalled an aggressive attack on rail- 
way operating costs. 

The president of the Canadian Pacific 
then began a popular campaign in favor 
of unification. He proposed that each 
road should retain ownership of its 
existing properties but that the two 
systems (excluding ocean steamships 
and other nonrailway facilities) should 
be operated jointly by a common board 
of directors. He estimated that the 
savings would amount to at least 
$75,000,000 in a normal year. These 
savings would be divided between the 
two roads in some agreed proportion 
and would go far toward meeting, if 
not entirely providing for, the interest 
charges on the heavy debt of the Cana- 
dian National and the dividend require- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific. 

Unification was strongly opposed by 
labor unions which feared loss of jobs, 
by shippers who questioned whether the 
quality of service could be maintained 
without competition, and by communi- 
ties which would suffer iz lines were 
abandoned. Many individuals, includ- 
ing the executives of the Canadian Na- 
tional, doubted the validity of the esti- 
mated savings, even assuming that labor 
and the general public would accept 
the reduction in service which the econo- 
mies involved. These persons also in- 
sisted that the primary cause of the 
railways’ difficulties was business de- 
pression, and that the only solution was 
industrial and agricultural recovery. 
Generally speaking, the financial inter- 
ests.in Toronto and Montreal were in 
favor of the scheme. Unification was 
not accepted by any political party, 
and the country entered the war with 
the pr iiway deficits un- 
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In wartime and since 


With the opening of hostilities, pros- 
perity returned to the rails, at least for 
the duration. The operating revenue 
of the Canadian National, including 
lizes in the United States, rose from 
$203,000,000 in 1939 to $375,000,000 
in 1942, and to $434,000,000 in 1945. 
In the four prewar years 1935-39 the 
Canadian National had failed to meet 
its interest charges by $175,000,000, 
while in the six war years 1940-45, after 
making full provision for reserves, it 
paid all its interest and had a surplus of 
‘nearly $100,000,000. The Canadian 
Pacific was able to reduce its debt from 
$225,000,000 in 1939 to $83,000,000 
in 1947, to take advantage of lower in- 
terest rates by refunding outstanding 
bonds, and to resume the payment of 
stock dividends. 

This marked improvement in the f- 
nancial picture was obtained without 
anv increese in tolls, because rates and 
fares, in common with other prices in 
Canada, were frozen to their 1941 level. 
The movement of troops and their de- 
pendents, the hauling of supplies for 
Navy, Army, and Air Force personnel 
within or adjacent to Canada, the ex- 
port of enormous quantities of arms, 
munitions, and foodstuffs involving long 
railway hauls, the increase in the sales 
of domestic goods occasioned by war- 
time prosperity, the restrictions on the 
sale of gasoline and tires, and many 
other factors created an unprecedented 
volume of trafic. Car and locomotive 
repair shops were used to manufacture 
tanxs, big guns, and railway equipment 
for military purposes abroad. ‘The 
shortage of raw materials and labor 
prevented adequate repairs and main- 
tenance on certain branches, buz the 
main lines had to be kept in geod con- 
dition. The Canadian National in- 
stalled centralized traffic control on the 
strategic Moncton to Halifax line in 
order to accommodate traffic ta the 
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eastern Canadian port from which most 
convoys departed for points abroad. 
Altogether, handling the war-swollen 
business without serious congestion was 
a major achievement by the railways. At 
the conclusion of hostilities the Govern- 
ment officially tendered railway workers 
well-merited appreciation for their 
service. 

The immediate postwar situation is 
not clear. In 1946 the railways gave 
substantial wage increases to their em- 
ployees, while the gradual lifting of 
‘ price controls has involved an increase 
in the cost of supplies. Shippers and 
passengers are demanding the quality 
of service to which they had grown ac- 
customed in prewar days. As wartime 
restrictions are removed, freight cars 
will be loaded more lightly than during 
the war. When motor vehicles become 
more readily available, the amount of 
traffic going to trucks, buses, and pri- 
vate passenger cars will undoubtedly 
rise. Finally, the threat of a general 
business recession hangs continually 
over the roads. 

Late in 1946 the carriers applied to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for a 30 per cent increase in freight 
rates except on grain from the Prairie 
Provinces for export, the rates on which 
are set by statute. This application, 
which is still under consideration, has 
aroused strong opposition, particularly 
in the Maritimes, the Prairies, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, which depend upon send- 
ing relatively bulky low-valued articles, 
like steel, coal, livestock, and lumber, 
long distances to market and on pur- 
chasing consumers’ goods of all kinds 
from comparatively distant sources of 
supply. Ontario and Quebec have 
better-rounded economies. ‘Their agri- 
cultural, forestry, mining, and manu- 
facturing industries have large, pros- 
perous markets near at hand and are 
able to use carriers by highway or 
waterway to a large extent. The con- 


sumers in’ those provinces are less con- 
cerned with freight increases because 
the hauls on the goods they use are 
relatively short. 

Even if the application for the in- 
crease is granted in full, it may be less 
productive of revenue than the railways 
hope, because of competition from other 
transportation agencies. Furthermore, 
railway operating costs may rise still 
further, because of higher wages or raw 
material prices. Railway managements 
continue to be reluctant to pare their 
costs by eliminating competitive wastes 
and abandoning light-traffic branch 
lines. In short, the war merely put 
Canada’s railway problem on the shelf 
for a few years. It did not solve it. 

Unlike the United States carriers, 
Canadian roads have a number of 
agreed charges. In essence, these are 
wholesale rates arrived at by negotia- 
tion between the carrier and the shipper, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. The railway 
is prepared to give slightly lower rates 
if it can get all or a substantial portion 
of the shipper’s business. The scheme, 
widely used in Great Britain, is one 
method of meeting truck competition. 


HIGHWAYS 


' In regard to highways, the current 
picture is dominated by problems of 
readjustment from wartime to peace- 
time conditions. New construction was 
stopped after 1940, but public demand 
is again growing for new roads into 
mining camps and farm areas; for re- 
surfacing, broadening, and straighten- 
ing existing roads in settled regions;. 
and for direct line superhighways for 
fast traffic between Montreal, Toronto, 
and the Niagara and Detroit frontiers. 
The tax levied on gasoline by the Do- 
minion Government during the war has 
been removed, but th- nresent provin- 
cial taxes are * 
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Imperial gallon (roughly 8 to 11 cents 
a U. S. gallon). Plentiful supplies of 
automobiles, tires, and gasoline, coupled 


with the revival of the tourist traffic; 


will doubtless lead to a great increase 
in travel in private passenger cars. 
These same factors, in addition to the 
possible increase in railway freight rates, 
will enlarge trucking’ and bus opera- 
tions. 

Although practically all railways are 
under Dominion control, the provinces 
have virtually complete jurisdiction 
over automobile traffic. The regula- 
tions vary widely from one province to 
another, but in the main they are con- 
fined to safety and taxation. Only 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba regulate rates and admission 
to the industry in the American manner. 
The Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (CCF or Socialist) government 
in Saskatchewan has recently purchased 
the existing bus lines and is operating 
them through a publicly owned cor- 
poration. 


STREET RAILWAYS 


In most large cities the transit com- 
panies were hard pressed to handle the 
volume of business thrown upon them 
during the war by the increased concen- 
tration of population in munition cen- 
ters and by restrictions on private auto- 
mobiles. In Toronto and Montreal, 
street railway officials and civic authori- 
ties have considered the construction of 
so-caHed subways, though these will 
really be roofed ditches for surface 
street cars immediately below the level 
of the street, rather than tunnels for 
true subway trains at depths of several 
yards. Trackless trolleys are being in- 
troduced in Winnipeg, Edmonton, and 
other cities, and a war plant at Fort 
William has been converted to their 
manufacture. Many centers plan to re- 
place their elec =c railways with gaso- 


STEAMSHIPS 


Since the advent of steam, Canada 
has been a modest operator in ocean 
transportation; although in the cays of 
sail, the Maritime Provinces, like their 
New England neighbors, were world fa- 
mous. During the shortage of shipping 
space immediately after the First World 
War, the Canadian Government built 
sixty-four vessels with a+ total dead 
weight tonnage of 380,000. Some of 
these ships were operated by the Gov- 


ernment, while others were sold from. 


time to time as conditions warranted. 
By 1936, when the last of the vessels 
was disposed of, the Canadian Govern- 
ment merchant marine had accumulated 
an operating loss of nearly $20,000,000 
(including interest due and unpaid) and 
a capital loss of $74,000,000. 

The Canadian National has continued 
to operate passenger ships to the Eritish 
West Indies; the Canadian Pacific has 
its well-known transatlantic and <rans- 
pacific services; and both systems have 
coastal steamers. In the interwar pe- 
riod, vessels registered in Canada car- 
ried only about 11 per cent of the zoun- 
try’s export trade. This figure is mis- 
leading, however, because about half of 
Canada’s foreign commerce is overland 
with the United States. 

In the ten years 1930-39 Canadian 
shipyards built only fourteen vessels of 
a length of 150 feet or over, all for use 
on the Great Lakes. From 1923 to 
1939 not a single ocean-going ship was 
constructed in Canada. The outbreak 
of war cornpletely changed this situa- 
tions By V-J Day, 100,000 persons 
were employed in twenty-one large ship- 
building plants, eleven major outfitting 
yards, and sixty-five smaller estaklish- 
ments. During the war years corvettes 
and frigates were constructed, other 
naval vessels, even of the largest size, 
were repaired and refitted, and 455 
merchant vessels were built. About 
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two-thirds of these were for Great Brit- 
ain and the remainder were operated by 
the Canadian Government. The post- 
war policy is to sell all the vessels pos- 
sible, preferably to Canadian corpora- 
tions, and to tie up the surplus, if any. 
The disastrous results after 1918 pre- 
clude another venture in government 


shipping. 
Most of the wartime vessels are 
10,000-ton, 11i-knot jobs—generally 


speaking, too slow and expensive to op- 
erate in peacetime—but there are a few 
15-knot Diesels of 7,500 tons dead 
weight with room for twelve passengers 
and with refrigeration equipment. Some 
tankers which cost approximately a mil- 
lion dollars each have been sold for 
$350,000. The establishment of a Ca- 
nadian merchant marine is difficult on 
account of high cost of construction, 
wages higher than other countries ex- 
cept in the United States, rapid obso- 
lescence in the face of competition from 
newer, faster, and more carefully built 
peacetime ships, relative inexperience in 
ship operation, and more profitable in- 
vestment opportunities within Canada. 
Generally speaking, the Dominion suf- 
fers from the same disabilities as the 
United States so far as the establish- 
ment of a merchant fleet is concerned. 
In both countries similar arguments in 
favor of a merchant marine are ad- 
vanced by shipyard owners, steel inter- 
ests, and ultranationalists. 


Inland shipping 


Shipping along the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes—in some respects the eco- 
nomic lung of Canada—continues to be 
important. During the depression, many 
vessels were decommissioned and even- 
tually sold for scrap. In the war, the 
lake carriers were busy handling grain, 
coal, petroleum, and package freight, 
but the shortage of shipping space 
across the Atlantic sometimes caused 
grain to back up first in the terminal 


‚time significance. 


elevators along the lakes and finally in 
the country elevators and on the farms 
of western Canada. The newly opened 
iron mines at Steep Rock, west of Port 
Arthur, have provided Canadian ves- 
sels with a new type of traffic ard in- 
volved the construction of specialized 
ore docks at the Head of the Lakes. 

In 1938 the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners was given control o? the 
freight rates on package freight and the 
granting of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. The rates on 
the transportation of goods in buik are 
not officially controlled, except that for 
many years the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has had authority to fix the 
maximum rates on grain. 


PIPE LINES 


Pipe lines have not plaved the part 
in the Canadian transportation picture 
which they have in the United States. 
The large oil refinery at Sarnia at the 
foot of Lake Huron has connections with 
the American pipe-line network. Dur- 
ing the war, the need for gasoline for 
essential purposes was great. There 
was a shortage of railway tank cars. 
Enemy submarines sank a number of 
tank steamers in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and off the Nova Scotia coast. 
To relieve the situation, the Govern- 
ment constructed a pipe line from Port- 
land, Maine, to Montreal. The Canol 
project from Norman Wells in the 
Mackenzie Valley to Whitehorse and 
Skagway was a war venture of no peace- 
Canada’s mcst im- 
portant oil field, Alberta’s Turner Val- 
ley, has not turned out to be as large as 
was expected ten years ago, and the nu- 
merous proposals then made te build 
pipe lines ‘through the west and even to 
the Head of the Lakes or the Pacific 
coast have been abandoned. 


AIRLINES ~ 
In civil aviati- 
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of many decades have been ‘telescoped 
within a few years.” Trans-Canada 
Air Lines (TCA), which is owned by 
the Governnient through the Canadian 
National, began operations between 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver in 1938. Since that time it has 
extended its operations to Victoria on 
the Pacific coast and to Halifax, Syd- 
ney, and St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
the Atlantic. It has other services to 
Edmonton, New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Duluth, and Seattle. In addition, 
during the war it operated the Govern- 
ment’s transatlantic service from Mon- 
treal to the United Kingdom. It car- 
ried mails to and from the forces over- 
seas, priority freight for war industries, 
and officials on war duties. Within the 
last year it has started its own trans- 
atlantic flights and is proposing to fly 
commercial planes to Bermuda, the 
British West Indies, and Australia. 

In 1946, Trans-Canada flew 14.3 mil- 
lion revenue plane miles, an increase of 
25 per cent over the previous year. It 
has acquired a fleet of 21-seat DC—3’s 
to replace in part its 14-seat Lockheeds, 
and has contracted for 40-passenger 
North Stars (DCs) which it adapted 
for cold-weather use in Canada. Its op- 
erating losses from 1938 to 1940 were 
made good by direct cash subsidy. In 
the years 1941 to 1945, however, after 
paying interest on all capital advances 
made to it by the Government, TCA 
had an operating profit despite cuts in 
the compensation per pound-mile which 
it received from the Post Office for the 
carriage of mail. 

Besides carrying passengers, mail, and 
express between large cities, airlines are 
extremely important in providing com- 
munication between railhead and iso- 
lated mining camps-——gold, base metal, 
radium, and uranium—in the Lauren- 
tian Shield, the huge mass of crystal- 
line rock, half the area of Canada, which 

r. In the absence 


of commerciz] aviation, the only contact 
betwen these communities and the out- 
side world would be by dog team or 
canoe. ‘These old methods were slow, 
uncertain, and expensive, whereas planes 
are comparatively comfortable, speedy, 
and flexible. When properly equipped 
with either skis or pontoons, <ircraft 
can alight or take off from the surface 
of the innumerable lakes of the Shield 
at most seasons of the year. They fly 
in with prospectors, miners, mail, food, 
diamond drills, and all sorts cf mining 
equipment. They bring out furs and 
metals. In short, planes are indispen- 
sable to the opening of northern Canada. 

Prior to 1938 the “bush” operators 
consisted of individuals or partnerships 
who owned one or two planes each and 
who flew anywhere within a broad area 
surrounding their base whenever busi- 
ness offered. In that year an Air Trans- 
port Board was set up to issue certifi- 
cates to air carriers, approve tolls, pre- 
vent unjust discrimination, and gener- 
ally to carry cut the Government’s poli- 
cles with respect to commercial aviation. 


Competttion 


‘In the following year the Canadian 
Pacific purchased all but two of the 
then existing ‘‘bush” lines and coansoli- 
dated them into the Canadian Facific 
Air Lines (CPAL). The Railway 
claimed that it would be able to give 
more frequent service with better equip- 
ment than the small operators could, 
and derive economies in repairing air- 
craft, in purchasing, in traffic solicita- 
tion, and in general overhead. It 
pointed out too, that expansion into 
aviation was necessary if it was to pro- 
tect itself against possible inroads by 
the Canadian National, which, through 
its subsidiary, TCA, was already en- 
gaged in aviation. 

On the other hand, it was argued that 
there was enough business for only one 
overseas and trans-Canadian airway; 
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that the probable invasion of TCA’s 
routes by CPAL was unfair to the exist- 
ing carrier; that competitive waste, so 
obvious in railways, should be avoided 
in aviation; and that the Canadian Pa- 
cific, by virtue of its service along the 
strategic Northwest Staging Route from 
Edmonton to Alaska and down the 
Mackenzie Valley, was obtaining air- 
craft on high priority from the United 
States which TCA could not get, and 
which Canadian Pacific would use to 
compete with TCA. On the contrary, 
there was a danger that once CPAL had 
built up a paying volume of business 


along a particular route, TCA, through 


the Government, would obtain the fran- 
chise for it and eat into the profits of 
the other line. Finally, it was suggested 
that returning veterans should be given 
a chance to enter “bush” flying opera- 
tions. At all events, the Government 
at first ordered both railways to divest 
themselves of their airline affiliates. 
Later it reversed its policy in this re- 
spect, but did not set forth clearly a 
complete program of future develop- 
ment. 

At present TCA provides interurban, 
transcontinental, and international serv- 
ices. From the standpoint of safety its 
service is superior to that of United 
States lines, and in comfort, speed, and 
rates of fare it is almost as good, though 
its flights are less frequent. 

CPAL has a network of lines in the 
northern sections of all the provinces 
(except the Maritimes) and in the 
Northwest and Yukon territories. The 
service, though scheduled, is sometimes 
infrequent (semiweekly or fortnightly), 
the planes are not up to main-line stand- 


ard, and thé fares, so it is often claimed, 
are unreasonably high. Nevertheless, it 
performs an essential service under re- 
sponsible management. ni 
There are two other scheduled opera- 
tors, one in the Maritimes and one in 
Saskatchewan, and a steadily growing 
number of nonscheduled companies. 
The latter fly whenever and wherever 
traffic offers (provided they do not in- 
vade the routes and territories allocated 
to another company by the Air Trans- 
port Board); they undertake mercy 
flights, conduct flying schools, and so 
on. Currently; each of the scheduled 
operators is losing money, and the non- 
scheduled operators, as a group, are 
making small profits. l , 
Canada has a strategic position in in- 
ternational aviation because the Great 
Circle routes between the large cities of 
North America and of Europe and Asia 
lie across her territory. As a result, she 
has a vital interest in civil aviation, in 
geopolitics, and in world peace. Cana- 
dians took an active part in the Chicago 
Air Conference and are beginning to 
look to the defense of their northern 
flank. The headquarters of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization . 
(ICAO) are in Montreal. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Canada exceeds the United States 
(without Alaska) in area, but her 
population is approximately that of 
New York State. Need any more be 
said regarding the importance of trans- 
portation to the Canadian economy? 
Efficient and economical transport in all 
its forms is essential to Canadian pros- 
perity and to national unity. j 
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The Canadian Labor Market and Postwar Employment 


By H. A. Locan 


HE Canadian labor market consists 

of the “gainfully occupied,” mean- 
ing all who assist in the production of 
marketable goods or services. Accord- 
ing to the census definition, the term 
excludes wives and daughters engaged 
in the domestic work of the home with- 
out pay, but includes children 14 years 
of age and over assisting parents in the 
work of the farm or in some family busi- 
ness in a “no-pay” capacity. The gain- 
fully occupied are divided into (1) those 
working on their own account (the self- 
employed) and (2) the “wage earners,” 
meaning all those working under con- 
tract for wage or salary, including those 
who are unemployed but are neverthe- 
less in the market. In addition to the 
gainfully occupied are the “nonworker”’ 
elements, mostly female, who are avail- 
able under conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION BY AUTOMATIC FORCES 


Flexibility among these categories re- 
quires some emphasis. During the 
1920’s, while the population of Canada 
increased by about 17 per cent, the gain- 
fully occupied increased by 23 per cent. 
Within the latter, moreover, the wage 
earners, under the stimulus of the boom 
of 1927-29, increased by nearly 30 per 
cent, their ranks being swelled by an 
influx of the self-employed from farms 
and elsewhere. During 1930-36 this 
current was reversed, many leaving the 
country, but others (perhaps 300,000) 
returning to vocations mainly in pri- 
mary industry at a reduced standard of 
living. 

World War II brought these workers 
out again, some to join with city people 
to form the 740,000 of the armed serv- 
ices, but more to swell the ranks en- 
gaged in w ~'roduction and civilian in- 
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dustry. Or April 1, 1939, only 22 per 
cent of Canada’s population 10 years of 
age or over was employed in nonagri- 
cultural civ-lian industry. On April 1, 
1943, the proportion was estimated at 
40 per cent, including those in the armed 
services.t On June 1, 1941, the date of 
the last census, the gainfully cccupied 
in Canada plus those in active service 
abroad totaled 4,512,535. During the 
next three years, by accretion of ma- 
turing population and by transfers, this 
figure mounted to more than five mil- 
lion. This nay be regarded as the ut- 
most potential for the nation’s working 
force. That it would shrink was ex- 
pected, and shrink it did, during ihe 
next year and a half, by some 290,0C0.” 

In considering the war and postwar 
labor market it is well to keep these 
over-all figures in mind. While thou- 
sands never sell their services, being 
“own-account” workers and employers 
of labor, many others will, uncer cer- 
tain conditions, become workers ior 
hire, the line between the two classes 
being, as aktove emphasized, nct fixed 
but flexible. It changes according to 
season; it varies with technological and 
cultural change; but most of all it 
varies with prosperity and depression 
and with conditions of war and peace. 
In Canada this flexibility, resting on 
individual ckoice, has been until recent 
times the greatest single dependence for 
adjusting a rising market. 


DISTRIBUTING AND STABILIZING BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


But while these automatic forces still 
obtain in the Canadian economy, their 
1 Changes i Population in the Labour 


Forces, Ottawa’ Department of Labour, 1941. 
21946 Report of the Bank of Canada, p. 19. 
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power is decreasing. During the early 
thirties, while individual adjustments 
were made to falling employment, it was 
not without hardship, disorganization, 
and loss in morale. Numbers (reaching 
in 1933 to 1.25 million) were kept on 
relief at great cost over a period of 
years. In the early stages of the de- 
pression, other large amounts, at times 
as much as $100 million annually, were 
spent on public works. 

Reacting to these evidences of in- 
adequacy, the Dominion Government, 
overcoming constitutional difficulties, 
passed in 1940 an Unemployment In- 
surance Act which at the close of 1946 
had built up a fund of $360 million. 
By the same’ act the Government took 
over the employment service, thereto- 
fore provincial, and today operates it 
through more than 200 offices with a 
staff of 8,500. Unlike the United States, 
Canada combines the employment serv- 
ice and insurance fund administration 
under a single commission, thus associ- 
ating claims for unemployment insur- 
ance with the work record of the claim- 
ant, who must be registered for the ac- 
ceptance of proper employment when 
offered. 

On the informational side, in addi- 
tion to data gathered by the National 
Employment Service, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (which takes the 
basic Census of Population and the an- 
nual Industrial Census) collects monthly 
figures of employment from firms em- 
ploying more than fifteen persons, and 
since 1945 makes a quarterly sample 
estimate of the entire labor force. ‘The 
Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labor analyzes =hese and 
other materials monthly. Thus the re- 
sponsible authorities are moving with 
much more light than formerly, at the 
same time accumulating social insur- 
ance funds, paying out veterans’ and 
children’s allowances, and so forth, 
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against the recurrence of a downswing. 
In the postwar period the “Department 
of Reconstruction” has been added to 
the other instruments of Government 
dealing with employment. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
1942-45 


During 1942 the National Employ- 
ment Service was re-created as the Na- 
tional Selective Service and clothed with 
positive powers. In the two and a half 
years of war up to that time, the unem- 
ployed had been absorbed, armies of 
women had come into industry, special 
schools for rapid single-product train- 
ing had been brought into operation, the 
farms had been stripped of manpower 
through recruiting and the appeal of 
factory employment—all culminating in 
the optimum war contribution of the 
nation. Wage ceilings had been opera- 
tive since December 1940, and price 
controls since November 1941. The 
normal operation of the price system 
as the main reliance in the distribution 
of manpower was thus suspended. 

At this stage the new Selective Serv- 
ice was deliberately turned into an 
agency to accomplish the greatest pos- 
sible production of goods essential to 
war. Labor bottlenecks, labor absen- 
teeism, and slowdowns by management 
had to be overcome. Among the Serv- 
ice’s weapons of positive control were: 
(1) gradation of industries according to 
essentiality; (2) requirement of permis- 
sion to leave or to dismiss in essential 
industries; (3) requirement of seven 
days’ notice before change of employ- 
ment; (4) “freezing” of workers in 
agriculture, coal mining, and school 
teaching; (5) compulsory transfer or- 
ders from less essential industries to 
war plants; (6) registration of work- 
ers between 16 and 40 years of age in 
nonessential industries, preparatory to 
transfer; and (7) disallowance of idle- 
ness. 
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TRANSITION TO PEACE 


From the closing months of the war 
to the present, three main requirements 
have dominated the situation: (1) the 
transfer of 750,000 people from the 
armed services to civilian life, (2) the 
claims of the home and family as 
against those of the factory, and (3) 
the transfer of hundreds of thousands 
from the expanded war industries back 
to normal peacetime production. 

For this postwar redistribution of 
manpower the Government has resorted 
very little to the interference with per- 
sonal liberty that characterized the 
building up of the military and indus- 
trial war machine. The National Se- 
lective Service was shorn of much of its 
positive powers on May 17, 1945, di- 
rectly after V-E Day, and on Septem- 
ber 17 the controls were further re- 
laxed. In December 1945 the National 
Selective Service was reconstituted the 
National Employment Service, the lat- 
ter resuming for the most part its brok- 
er’s function, in association with the 
sister service administering unemploy- 
ment insurance. The only positive con- 
trols remaining were the following: (1) 
Employers were required to notify the 
Service of all vacancies and report all 
additions to staff. (2) Unemployed 
workers were required to register with 
the Service. (3) Either party con- 
templating termination of employment 
must give seven days’ notice. Aside 
from these restrictions, the National 
Employment Service has to commend 
itself to both employer and worker on 
the basis of service offered. The prohi- 
bition to leave the country without per- 
mit, initiated early in the war, was lifted 
in F ebruary 1947. 

The bulk of the armed forces (ome 
685,000) received their discharge be- 
tween July 1,1945 and August 31, 1946 
—an average of nearly 50,000 a month, 

thly number dropped 


to 10,020 and tapered rapidly. Dis- 
chargees had a prior claim to the jobs 
they had vacated, and they were given 
the privilege of seeking and taking jobs 
for themselves without use of the Em- 
ployment Service. Employers hiring 
them, however, were required to notify 
the local office of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the record being neces- 
sary for calculating eligibility for un- 
employment insurance as well as for 
information concerning the current con- 
dition of the labor market. 

Not all discharged persons immedi- 
ately sought civilian employment. 
many chose a period of vacation and for 
what length of time is not on recerd. 
There is reason to think, however, that 
in the total this was an important fac- 
tor in easing the transfer to civilian oc- 
cupations, particularly as affecting the 
long-service early-returning men during 


. the late summer and fall of 1945. 


Others tock advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s liberal offer of financial support 
for purposes of further education. As 
of February 1947, nearly 20,000 veter- 
ans had gracuated from technical, com- 
mercial, or academic tutorial courses in 
the province of Ontario alone. Others, 
more advanced educationally, turned to 
the universities, 24,500 enrolling in 
regular courses during the 1945-46 ses- 
sion and 35,000 during 1946-47. This 
last, of course, has been a temporary 
disposition only, since at the close of 
the educational period such students 
stand as applicants for positions. 

Readjustment to the peace economy 
again has gone forward rapidly through 
the voluntary withdrawal of large num- 
bers to callings in the nonworker class 
—-mainly women leaving industry and 


the armed forces to assume or reassume , 


the homemaker role. Of the total work- 
ers in the nine leading industrial groups 
(excluding agriculture) in the fall of 
1944, more than 27 per cent were 
women. This contrasts with 23.5 per 


How ` 
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cent two years earlier and with 22.8 per 
cent to which it had fallen by Novem- 
ber 1946. This wholesale withdrawal 
seems to have taken place rapidly with 
the cancellation of war orders around 
V-J Day, and was a wholesome aid in 
cushioning the rest of the human recon- 
version in those difficult weeks from 
June to November 1945. 

Finally, there has been the great shift- 
ing of workers between industries. Be- 
fore describing this, however, it will 
be well to view the over-all accomplish- 
ment in its broader terms. 


Over-ALL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The over-all reconversion accomplish- 
ment may be seen from Table 1. 


TABLE 1—OccuPaATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION AGE 14 AND OVER 


(In thousands) 
April November 

' 1945 1946 
Armed services. . 740 50 
Employees in war industry . 900 0 

Employees in civilian indus- 
cane rer 1,910 3,150 
Employersand self-employed 440 510 
Agriculture—males only 1,010 960 
Total number at work. .. 5,000 4,670 
Unemployed... . .  .. 80 120 
Students OE EEO 460 590 
Homemakers .... .. 3,410 3,780 
Total. ... 8,950 9,160 


Source: Estimated in a report of the Bank 
of Canada. 


It will be observed that of the total 
of 3,550,000 in the first three groups 
(those employed under contract} as 
they stood a month before V-E Day, 
3,150,000 were accounted for in No- 
vember 1946 by civilan industry, rep- 
resenting an increase of 1,240,000 in 
that category. The greater part of 
those in the first two groups who were 
not found in civilian industry in Nov- 
vember 1946 are accounted for by the 
increase between the two dates in 


“Homemakers,” meaning mostly that 
370,000 females withdrew from industry 
with the return of peace or did not take 
gainful employment as they were dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Lesser 
features were the 130,000 increase in 
studènts presumably under the stimulus 
of governmental scholarships for vet- 
erans, and the 50,000 remaining in the 
defense forces. Agriculture alone of 
the peacetime pursults registered a drop 
in the seventeen months, a circumstance 
largely seasonal, but nevertheless re- 
markable, since agriculture had already 
suffered a fall of 200,000 during the 
war. 

Unemployment in Canada during the 
summer and fall of 1946 according to 
estimates based on four sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Statistics remained 
2.5 per cent of the total labor force. 
In February 1946 it had stood at 4.7 
per cent. Interestingly enough, unem- 
ployment decreased somewhat in the 
early fall even while the civilian labor 
force decreased by 130,000, the explana- 
tion being found in the great numbers 
joining the ranks of “nonworkers” no- 
tably to pursue education or to “keep 
house.” 


TABLE 2—Postwar DISTRIBUTION 
OF WORKERS 


(In thousands) 


Week Ending 



















Industry 
Nov. 17) June 1 | Nov. 9 
1945 |°1946 | 1946 
Agriculture... . 1,056 1,071 
Forestry, Fishing, & 

Trapping. .. . .../ 111 159 
Minig dosiert torra 69 64 
Manufacturing. ... .».| 1,191 1,299 
Construction.. .. .. 184 244 
Transportation & 

Communication... . 336 359 
Trade & Finance... . 662 723 
Service... 757 814 

Total.. 






4,366 | 4,702 | 4,733 
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The series of quarterly surveys begun 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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war was in iron and steel and in chemi- 
cals and allied products; and within 
the first-named, aircraft and trucks, etc., 
and steel shipbuilding accounted for 


in November 1945 shows the postwar 
distribution of employment as set forth 
in Table 2. 

It needs to be recognized that 250,000 
had already been discharged from the 
military forces when the figures for 
November 17, 1945 were gathered, and 
consequently the table does not reflect 
the whole postwar change. It is in- 
structive, however, to note the widely 
general distribution of the 367,000 
added to total industry from November 
to November. The greatest propor- f 
tional advance was in construction, but 
it had been very low during 1944 and 
1945. A more thorough month-by- 
month comparison, using indexes for 
five of these same industrial groups, is 
presented in Chart 1. 

Manufacturing, of course, is the in- 
dustry that had shown the greatest ex- 
pansion during the war, this expansion 
being made at the expense of trade, min- 
ing, construction, and transportation. 
Manufacturing now dropped continu- 
ously from February 1945, was not 
greatly affected by V-E Day, but 
plunged downward with cancellation of 
war orders after the collapse of Japan. 
This recession increased the proportions 

of other industries, especially trade, 
construction, and logging. Of all in- 
dustries, only mining failed to register 
some increase, and stood below its 1939 
figure. Manufacturing itself, though 
falling heavily from its war peak, re- 
mained high above its 1935-39 average 
of 110 (1926 = 109). 


MANUFACTURING, 1945 


In view of the importance of manu- 
facturing, it is necessary to refine the 
analysis by breaking it down into pro- 
portional parts. The great proportional 
ý facturing during the 
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most of the increase. In the postwar 
period these war-expanded industries 
shrank rapidly in their proportions, 
whereas others, like pulp and paper, 
scored a gain. 

Using 1926 as the base year, the iron 
and steel index dropped from 300 to 
200 during 1945, reflecting a reduc- 
tion of 135,500 men and women on the 
pay rolls of the firms reporting, the de- 
cline among female workers being rela- 
tively larger than among men. Even 
more spectacular and earlier than the 
decline in tron and steel was the con- 
traction in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, the group index dropping from 
600 to.320 in terms of its 1926 base. 
The nonferrous metal group (notably 
the brass, bronze and copper, and alu- 
minum divisions), coasting from 395 to 
280 index, released upwards of 14,000 
persons with the cessation of production 
of firearms and reduction in demand 
for aluminum. Another spectacular war 
performer was the electrical apparatus 
industry, which dropped steadily in 
1945 until November, when it began to 
pick up again. 

By contrast, the pulp and paper and 
paper-using industries showed consid- 
erable improvement, employment total- 
ing higher than any previously indi- 
cated. Textiles, though somewhat below 
their all-time high in 1942, held up well 
with an average index for 1945 of 158.5 
as compared with 121.5 in 1939. The 
food products industries—plant and 
animal——retained all their war gains, 


` and the tendency during the year was 


to repeat 1944, which was the highest 
for many years. Taken with the bever- 
age industry, which increased steadily 
from 1939, they reflected the sustained 
purchasing power of the rank and file 
after the end of the conflict. Lumber 
products, which alone entered the war 
with employment well below that of 
1926, held somewhat evenly, if we allow 
for the heavy seasonal variations, 
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through 1945, activity increasing in 
rough and dressed lumber mills and in, 
furniture factories but falling off in 
other lumber-using establishments. 


MANUFACTURING, 1946 


Coming to 1946, the iron and steel 
group straightened out and held while 
the land vehicles and aircraft section 
improved its position. Steel shipbuild- 
ing and repairing continued to contract 
to an index figure of little more than 
one-third that of the war peak, though 
still standing at nearly seven times that 
of December 1939. Chemicals likewise 
reached equilibrium and held, and later 
made a positive gain. The non-ferrous 
metal group closed the year with a dis- 
tinct improvement. Pulp and paper 
products held their high position. Tex- 
tiles also made a good showing, ending 
7 points higher than in December 1945 
and 34 points above 1939. The lumber 
group did well, outrunning any of the 
war years. Food products, both plant 
and animal, outran the good record of 
1945, 


NONMANUFACTURING Groups, 1946 


The better part of the record, how- 
ever, is found outside of manufacturing. 
Logging had one of the best years in its 
history. Transportation employed more 
month by month than in 1945. Con- 
struction employment likewise was well 
above both 1944 and 1945, a much 
stronger showing being prevented only 
by lack of materials. Wholesale and 
retail trades started the year at a point 
higher than any previously attained, 
and though they dropped in February 
and March they recovered rapidly. 
The services group showed steadily in- 
creasing employment for the first nine 
months, reaching 239.8, the highest in- 
dex figure ever attained. Communica- 
tions throughout the year averaged 20 
points higher than corresponding months 
of 1945, and 30 points 
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creditable performance, indicative of 
careful advance planning, has been that 
of telephones. 

A special word must be said about 
mining, which among the eight indus- 
trial groups is the only one whose index 
has been lower throughout 1945—46 
than in 1938-39. In the first two years 
of war the demands of the international 
exchange balance caused great increase 
in gold mining, but thereafter the pro- 
duction of base metals took the lead 
and by 1943 had increased employment 
by 30,000 over 1939. Coal in the mean- 
while had run a fairly even course. 
With the return of peace, employment 
in coal mining continued at a point 
near the prewar levels, gold mining 
somewhat above and tending to advance 
in the fall of 1946, but metallic ores 
were 90 points below the 350 figure of 
late 1939. Finally employment in 
manufacturing, after falling heavily 
throughout 1945, won back 14 points in 
1946, or nearly half the losses of 1945. 


SUCCESSFUL TRANSITION 

Combining all industrial groups, the 
record is pleasing. Although a 1945 
drop continued through January and 
February of 1946, at that point indus- 
try swung into reverse and had by De- 
cember not only wiped out the losses 
of 1945 but reached an employment 
figure approximately equal to that of 
December 1944. As contrasted with 
December 1938, the index figure was 
185 as against 114. 

The above picture suggests high de- 
gree of success in maintaining employ- 
ment over a period which in war days 
was looked forward: to with no small 
degree of concern. The causes lie 
deeper than market organization. They 
are found in the sustained exports of 
the country at levels and prices un- 
known in prewar years, and in the 
sustained and distributed purchasing 
pulation through pay 
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rolls never before equaled in Canada 
and through veterans’ pensions, social 
insurance, and family allowances. In 
the Canadian economy both these sup- 
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CHart 2—Index Numbers of Employment 
in Manufacturing (Average Calendar Year 
1926 = 100). 
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ports are necessary to the maintenance 
of full employment. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Turning, however, to the organization 
of the labor market and the postwar pat- 
tern of vacancies, applicants, and place- 
ments, the records of the Employment 
Service show that from February to May 
1945, the last period of heavy wartime 
needs, vacant positions exceeded appli- 
cants usualy by a margin of 10,000 
(see Chart 2); that from June i to Au- 
gust, vacancies and applications were 
approximately equal; and that from Au- 
gust (the close of the war) to March 
1946, applicants exceeded vacancies 
steadily by a margin varying between 
8,000 and 15,000. Thereazter the situa- 
tion reversed, the bulk of replacement 
of the armed forces having been accom- 
plished, and, apart from a two months’ 
period in early summer involving heavy 
strikes, remained so until November. 

A striking feature of the period April 
to November 1946 was the near equality 
of vacancies and applications, the for- 
mer rarely running more than 5,000 
above the latter, and each being con- 
fined between 35,000 and 42,000 per 
week. What is more important is that, 
seen against the background of a labor 
force of almost five million in the coun- 
try, the size of these figures is reassur- 


ing. When we remember that unem-., 


ployment insurance benefits are not 
available unless claimants satisfy the 
Employment Service of their inability 
to connect with jobs, the small number 
of applicants is additionally significant. 
The number of persons collecting insur- 
ance benefits during 1946 varied from 
158,000 in March and April to less than 
75,000 from August to November in- 
clusive, though the total unemployed 
averaged 40,000 higher. 

Here it should be recalled that place- 
ments through the Employment Service 


by no means cover the whole labor turn- 
over. During the active years of war 
they came near to doing so; in the 
winter and spring of 1945 the National 
Selective Service placed each week 
30,000 persons'in nonagricultural jobs 
as against fewer than 5,000 engage- 
ments without referral by the Service. 
But as freedom in this matter was ex- 
tended to the armed services and to 
woman workers, engagements without 
referral rose to 16,000 in October. Be- 
ginning with January 1946 and con- 
tinuing since, they have exceeded place- 
ments by the Service. For November 
the figures stood at 18,000 Service 
placements per week as against 26,000 
engagements without referral. 

This condition, while it implies a 
lessening positive function by the Serv- 
ice, may also, when not accompanied 
by large unemployment, suggest that 
both parties to industry are meeting 
with little difficulty in establishing con- 
tractual relations, some credit being due 
to the Service for making it so. It may 
also suggest a big role being played by ` 
trade unions as employment agencies. 
But with due allowances, it also touches 
off certain fears lest the public service 
drop to a position of comparative dis- 
use resulting in impotence to serve 
either party to industry in less happy 
days when an all-over intelligence serv- 
ice is needed. ‘That workers do get 
their jobs by their own efforts rather 
than through the Service suggests that 


‘desirable vacancies are not adequately 


reported. 


REMOLDING THE LABOR COMMODITY 


In the war years there were created 
facilities for training and retraining, 
directly related to the nation’s require- 
ment. Much attention was given to 
foreman and supervisor traj i 
as to preparation of the r 
jobs insufficiently man 
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latter was pressure-training by special- 
ized short courses in technical schools 
and on the job. 

With the return of peace this de- 
liberate molding of the working force to 
cope with a definite purpose was 
dropped. In its place, as far as the 
discharged military personnel was con- 
cerned, there was substituted Canadian 
Veterans Training, consisting of free 
vocational training and living expenses, 
_ with practical laboratory work, as well 
as regular high school and university 
preparation courses. Financial sup- 
port for these was related to the num- 
ber of years in each case between en- 
listment and discharge. 

Popular among the technical training 
courses have been carpentry, motor 
mechanics, electrical construction, ma- 
chinists’ trade, plumbing, and brick- 
laying. In the universities, the 60,000 
who have enrolled during the whole 
period have favored arts and sciences, 
engineering, and commerce. It should 
be appreciated, however, that in peace- 
time students choose courses according 
to personal preference, personal fitness 
(the psychological adviser has been con- 
spicuous in serving the newly dis- 
charged), social influence, and imita- 
tion, quite as much as with a view to 
the future requirements of the economy. 
In other words, the nation has quickly 
returned to freedom of choice for the 
individual in deciding what he will do, 
including freedom to choose erroneously 


and out of line with prospective future’ 


demand. 

Somewhat late in the day certain 
studies have been attempted in map- 
ping occupational and industrial trends, 
but the logic of intelligence has prob- 
ably shown itself at its weakest in this 
aspect. This would’seem to be the 
more - -~hensible because of the great 

overnment money being 
specialized training of vet- 


OBSTACLES TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 


A major problem of the Canadian 
labor market is that of adjusting to the 
changed requirements of the seasons. 
This resulted in 1946 in a continual 
series of shortages and surpluses of 
labor. Normally, September and Oc- 
tober are the months of heaviest em- 
ployment in Canada; January and Feb- 
tuary, the lowest. A task of the Em- 
ployment Service is to study carefully 
in what industries winter employment 
is available. Apparently logging and to 
some extent mining offer the greatest 
potential. Remedy, however, must 
come through considering total demand. 
It cannot be accomplished wholly 
through further mobilizing the work 
force. This suggests a responsibility 
lying beyond the Employment Service. 
Yet relative immobility of labor remains 
an important problem. Distances in 
Canada are great. The areas of lum- 
bering, mining, and fishing are far re- 
moved from other work endeavor and 
are widely separated part from part. 
Language and cultural differences sepa- 
rate Quebec from areas east and west, 
while seniority considerations and trade 
union exclusiveness constitute still fur- 
ther challenges. But greater than these 
as an obstacle during 1945 and 1946 
has been the acute shortage of housing 
in the main industrial centers. Par- 
ticularly has this affected the transfer 
of female workers from out-of-town 
areas. 

The handling of unemployment in- 
surance in relation to veterans has op- 
erated to decrease occupational mo- 
bility. Collection of insurance has been 
allowed where workers cannot obtain 
jobs similar to those held during the 
war. The result has been a temporary 
“freezing” of men in wartime occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, the discon- 
tinuance of insurance benefits to ap- 
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plicants having agricultural experience 
has favored the transfer of many. 

The disregard of employers for the 
aging worker threatens to develop into 
a serious problem. The too frequent 
stipulation that candidates even for 
such jobs as caretaker and cleaner must 
be below age 50 operates to curtail an 
important section of the working force. 

Recently the shortage of female 
workers in some centers has developed 
into a problem. In early January 1947 
in Greater Toronto a list of 10,192 un- 
filled vacancies stood over against 523 
registered applicants. An investigation 
by a subcommittee of the Advisory 
Service found this to be primarily a 
wage question, though intensified by 
lack of living accommodations and in- 
sistence of employers on hiring young 
and single women. 

Finally, the need for training of ap- 
plicants is very evident at times When 
the unplaced are increasing while em- 
ployment opportunities continue un- 


satisfied. A wide variety of training 
courses is authorized under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, but the heavy 
requirements of ex-service personnel 
have until now excluded all others. As 
this need subsides, the Employment 
Service should have at its disposal a 
valuable instrument for overcoming 
maladjustments in the labor market. 
At present, unfortunately, this develop- 
ment is delayed in some provinces by 
failure of province and Dominion to 
reach fiscal agreement. 

In closing, it is in order to say that 
the Dominion Employment Service is 
deriving considerable benefit from as- 
sociation with officials and research 
workers of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Especially is this true in 
such matters as the describing and 
classifying of jobs and occupations. A 
feature threatening effective functioning 
of the Canadian Service is the low 
salary range covering responsible po- 
sitions in the Service itself. 


H. A. Logan, Ph.D, is professor of poltical economy at the University of Toronto, 
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Trade Union Organization in Canada (1928) and of a forthcoming book by the same 
title, and joint author of Labor in Canadian-American Relations (1937) and A Social Ap- 
proach to Economics (1939). In 1944 he prepared a special Report on Labor Relations 
for the Nova Scotia Royal Commission on Provincial Development and Rehabilitation. 









Labor Organization in Canada 
By IpELE WILSON 


ABOR organization in Canada 

dates back to 1827 in Quebec, and 
perhaps even before 1816 in Nova Sco- 
tia. The first local unions arose spon- 
taneously out of the immediate prob- 
lems of the handful of workers in the 
port towns. Improved transportation 
after 1850 brought the beginnings of 
industrialization and a greater demand 
for skilled workers, most of whom came 
directly from Great Britain and natu- 
rally modeled their new local unions on 
the British unions. 

Canadian transportation and trade 
relations in the early days, however, 
were mainly north and south, and there 
was constant interchange of workers 
between Canada and the United States, 
which soon led to “international” union- 
ism. With the continental development 
of capital, and the rapid and wide- 
spread establishment in Canada of 
branch plants and subsidiary companies 
of United States firms, the need for 
labor organization on a matching scale 
became increasingly clear. 

In the period of industrial expansion 
following Confederation and the end of 
the American Civil War, the Canadian 
locals came together for joint action to 
secure the nine-hour working day and 
to establish the legal status of trade 
unionism in Canada. Local trades-as- 
semblies were established, first in To- 


ronto in 1871 and then in other cities, - 


and the Canadian Labour Union, founded 
in 1873, brought together for the first 
time the local unions of all the cities of 
Ontario. All these organizations dis- 
appeared during the industrial depres- 
sion of the middle seventies, but not 
before their very effective public cam- 

j ulted in legislation setting 
basis for trade unions in 
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When industry began to revive and 
expand, the Canadian locals again set 
about establishing central organizations. 
This wave of industrial expansion 
brought the beginnings of factory pro- 
duction, and of union organization 
among the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers. The Knights of Labor set up 
its first assembly in Canada in 1881, 
and in a short time there were assem- 
blies of the Knights of Labor locals as 
well as assemblies of the craft unions 
in all the major cities of Ontario and 
Quebec. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL BODIES 


The Trades and Labor Congress was 
established in 1886 to co-ordinate the 
work: of all these local unions and city 
assemblies. It differed from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which was 
founded only three months later, in two 
major respects: (1) it provided for the 
affiliation of all local unions, not confin- 
ing itself to the craft locals, and (2) it 
emphasized legislation and political ac- 
tion as well as collective bargaining. 
Within a few years it included practi- 
cally all unions in Canada, except the 
international unions in the railway run- 
ning trades, which have continued to 
operate independently. 

The conception on which the Trades 
and Labor Congress was founded was 
that of one labor center, organizing and 
uniting all workers, for political as well 
as economic action to improve the con- 
ditions of Canadian labor. The struggle 
to carry forward this conception has 
been a constant one, and has reached 
a crisis on three occasions—in 1902, 


1919, and 1939. Each time, the Trades | 


and Labor Congress has, reluctantly 
and after some delay, adopted in gen- 
eral the organizational position of the 
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American Federation of Labor, and new 
labor bodies have had to be created, 
mainly outside the Trades and Labor 
Congress, to carry on the work of 
organization. 
First crisis 

The first crisis culminated in a deci- 
sion of the 1902 congress convention 
that only one union should be recog- 
nized for each trade and only one cen- 
tral council for each city. By this deci- 
sion the congress gave up its original 
basis as a federation of all unions and 
became virtually a federation of the 
Canadian locals of American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions for legislative pur- 


poses only, though with greater powers , 


than a state Federation of Labor, be- 
cause it retained the right to issue char- 
ters directly to the Trades and Labor 
Councils in each city and to organize 
and issue charters in industries where 
there was no AFL union operating. 
This decision automatically excluded 
the Knights of Labor unions from the 
congress and slowed down the trend to 
affiliation of the remaining independent 
unions. The excluded unions and some 
of the independent groups joined to set 
up a second central body, small in com- 
. parison to the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress but important as the beginning 
of the split in the Canadian labor move- 
ment which has continued until today. 
The Knights of Labor, organized 
mainly among semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, was already declining because 
of the economic pressure of the growth 
of large-scale industry vigorously op- 
posed to unionization. Without sup- 
port from the skilled workers, the 
Knights of Labor soon disappeared. In 
Quebec, where it had been particularly 
strong, its disappearance left a gap 
which was not filled by the craft unions, 
leaving the way open for the organiza- 
tion of syndicates among the French- 
speaking Catholic workers. ‘These syn- 


dicates eventually federated into the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labor, thus separating the French- 
speaking workers of Quebec from the 
main stream of the Canadian labor 
movement. In western Canada, where 
a rapid industrial expansion was under 
way, the unorganized workers in rai- 
way construction, metal mining, and 
lumbering turned to the Industrial 
Workers of the World, while the craft 
unions in the metal trades and con- 
struction industries of the cities devel- 
oped their own forms of joint organiza- 
tional campaigns. 


Second crtsts 


The second crisis, in 1919, took the 
form of a revolt within the Trades and 
Labor Congress itself. Under the pres- 
sure of wartime needs, rapid strides had 
been made in Canadian industrializa- 
tion. Jurisdictional barriers to organi- 
zation had been temporarily brushed 
aside, and the congress had grown at an 
unprecedented rate in a wide variety of 
industries. The unions of western 
Canada had by this time developed a 
policy of direct economic action as a 
result of twenty years of open and often 
violent industrial conflict; they included, 
moreover, many workers experienced in 
the struggles carried on by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. Dissatis- 
fied with the more cautious position 
taken by the eastern unions which con- 
trolled the policy of the congress, they 
withdrew and set up a rival organiza- 
tion, the One Big Union. Before it was 
fully established, its affiliated unions 
in Winnipeg had become involved in 
the Winnipeg general strike of 1919, a 
a strike originating from ordinary col- 
lective bargaining demands in the metal 
trades and the building trades. The 
opponents of the new organization 
the general strike as a tes 
and its eventual failure v 
the One Big Union, 
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At the same fime, in eastern Canada 
strikes of craft unions were being 
broken in important plants and indus- 
tries. With the depression of 1921, 
union membership fell off sharply. The 
craft unions regained control of the 
skilled workers throughout the country 
and returned to their old basis as or- 
ganizations of skilled workers only, 
though in relation to economic devel- 
opments in Canada their strength was 
less than before the war. The semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, particu- 
larly in the growing basic industries and 
mass production factory industries, were 
again left without organizational ma- 
chinery. l 

New industrial organizations, how- 
ever, arose to fill this gap in the lumber 
industry, mining, and the needle trades. 
In 1930, under the impact of industrial 
depression, these unions joined forces 
to form the Workers’ Unity League, 
Canadian counterpart of the American 
Trade Union Educational League, which 
carried on an active organizing cam- 
paign in the low-paid unorganized in- 
dustries. With industrial recovery and 
the passing of the Wagner Act in the 
United States the international unions 
again began to take an interest in the 
organization of semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers. The Workers’ Unity 
League disbanded in 1936 and its mem- 
bers became part of the Trades and 
Labor Congress unions. In the mean- 
time, the remaining independent unions 
in Canada drew closer to the second 
central labor organization, which was 
reorganized in 1927 as the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


Third crisis 


The third major crisis in the Trades 
and Labor Congress came in 1939 as the 
result of the rapid organization of in- 

ions under way in both -the 
and Canada. The estab- 
Committee for Indus- 
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trial Organ zation in the United States 
in 1935 found a ready response in 
Canada, ard CIO unions were soon 
operating in Canadian industries pre- 
viously unorganized, including steel, 
automobiles. rubber, electrical appara- 
tus, meat packing, metal mining. and 
British Columbia lumbering. For three 
years after the CIO unions had been 
expelled fram the AFL in the United 
States they -emained part of the Trades 
and Labor Congress in Canada, but 
continued pressure from the AFL f- 
nally led te their expulsion in 1939. 


The expelled CIO unions promptly set __- 


up a Canadan CIO Committee, which, 
not wishing to create still another divi- 
sion in the Canadian labor movement, 
amalgamated with the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour in 1940 to form the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The unions affiliated with the Trades 
and Labor Congress are predominantly 
craft in type, and the greater number 
of them are locals of unions affiliated 
with the Am=rican Federation of Labor 
operating in Canada. The relations of 
the congress with the AFL are, how- 
ever, fraterral rather than direct— 
quite different from those of a state 
Federation of Labor in the United 
States. The regular annual conven- 
tions of the Trades and Labor Congress 
establish its policies, which on a number 
of important issues have been very dif- 
ferent from those adopted by the AFL. 
An outstanding example is the decision 
of the 1946 convention to affiliate with 
the World Federation of Trad2 Unions. 

The Canadian Congress ot Labour 
is made up amost entirely of unions of 
the industrial type, and the greater 
number of them are locals of unions af- 
filiated with -he Congress of Industrial 
Organizations operating in Canada. 
From its inception it has been an in- 
dependent body, both formally and in 
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fact completely distinct from the cen- 
tral CIO, with only a fraternal relation- 
ship between the two bodies. 

The emphasis on the autanomy of the 
two central congresses in relation to the 
central labor organizations in the 
United States does not indicate any 
weakening of international unionism in 
Canada. The great majority of the 
members of both congresses belong to 
local unions which are part of the many 
international unions operating in both 
the United States and Canada, and the 
independent brotherhoods are also of 


xuv the international type. At the end of 


1945, about 67 per cent of all trade 
unionists in Canada were members of 
international unions, and the proportion 
is probably even higher today. 

The other groups included in the 
Canadian labor movement are: (a) the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, which operates only in the 
province of Quebec; (b) the independ- 
ent international railway brotherhoods 
of engineers, firemen, trainmen and 
conductors; (c) a few unions of the 
_American Federation of Labor and of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions whose Canadian membership is 
is not affiliated with the Canadian con- 
gresses: and (d) a scattering of inde- 
pendent unions. 7 

The Canadian and Catholic Federa- 
tion of Labour, which in 1945 reported 
the largest membership of any of these 
latter groups, stands apart from the 
general labor movement of Canada and 
militates to segregate the French-speak- 
ing workers of Quebec on a basis of race 
and religion. This division has never 
been complete; the unions of the two 
congresses have always had a substan- 
tial French-speaking membership in 
Quebec, which is now rapidly increas- 
ing even in the smaller industrial com- 
munities. 

In addition to their connections with 
the central labor bodies and, in the case 
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of the international unions, with the 
labor organizations in the United States, 
Canadian local unions have developed 
extensive interrelations on provincial, 
city, and industry bases. Within both 
the congresses, federations have been 
established in the chief industrial prov- 
inces, mainly to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the local unions to secure improve- 
ments in provincial labor legislation. 
In most cities there are two labor coun- 
cils, each co-ordinating the work of the 
locals of one of the congresses. Prac- 
tically all the CIO unions operating in 
Canada, and some of the AFL unions, 
have established one or more Canadian 
districts which usually have complete 
autonomy within the parent organiza- 
tion. Where several craft unions are 
operating in the same industry, for ex- 
ample in construction, printing and the 
railway shops, industry councils have 
frequently been established, usually on 
a city scale. 

The world-scale connections of labor 
in Canada go back many years, to the 
British Chartist movement and its 
Tolpuddle Martyrs who found a home 
in Canada after their return from the 
Australian penal colonies. After the 
First World War, the refusal of the 
London dockers to load supplies to be 
used for intervention against the newly 
established Soviet Union found its par- 
allel in the refusal of Vancouver dockers 
to load ships for intervention in Siberia. 

Canadian labor has taken an active 
part in the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and has been 
represented at its conferences ever since 
its first meeting. Both central con- 
gresses took part in the London Trade 
Union Conference of 1945 which ini- 
tiated plans for a new world labor or- 
ganization. The Canadian Congress of 
Labor is now affiliated with 
Federation of Trade Uni 
Trades and Labor Congr 
a resolution favoring affli 
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WARTIME GAINS AND POSTWAR 
STRUGGLES 


The highest union membership reached 
in Canada before World War II was in 
1938, only a few thousands above the 
membership in 1919, and included 
about 19 per cent of all wage and salary 
earners in Canada outside of agriculture. 

Wartime membership gains were 
made easier by the introduction for the 
first time.in Canada of collective bar- 
gaining legislation somewhat similar 
‘ to the United States Wagner Act, first 
in some of the provinces and later by 
the Federal Government on a temporary 
wartime basis. Under this legislation 
collective bargaining rights were widely 
established in the mass production in- 
dustries, and collective agreements be- 
came the rule, where before the war 
they were almost unknown. 

Canadian industry, however, was not 
convinced that the new unions were so 
firmly established that they could not 
be dislodged, and assaults were made in 
various quarters on these wartime gains. 
To counteract these moves, the unions 
directly affected launched campaigns 
for union security, or at least a provi- 
sion in collective agreements for the 
checkoff of union dues by the employer, 
and also for higher wage rates to off- 
set the decline in real wages resulting 
from cutbacks in hours, various forms 
of wage cutting, and rising living costs. 
, In the eleven months from September 
1945 to July 1946, strikes followed one 
another in rapid succession in the newly 
organized sections of labor, involving 
170,000 workers in the automobile, 
lumber, rubber, textile, shipping, elec- 
trical, steel, and metal mining indus- 
tries. 

In the course of this struggle, the 
nsive that has ever taken place 
labor history, the Federal 
and the provincial govern- 
rio and Quebec, in the 
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opinion of labor, lined up with industry. 
The labor movement, on the other hand, 
interpreted the struggle as one for the 
survival of organized labor in Canada 
and also as a basis for further progress, 
and rallied to the support of the unions 
on strike, practically without excep- 
tion and regardless of affiliations. 
The strikes ended with the general 
acceptance of the checkoff system, sub- 
stantial wage increases (proportionately 
about as great as in the United States in 
relation to the previous wage levels), 
a greatly strengthened union member- 


ship, and a widespread recognition that ~ „- 


the new unions had become permanently 
established 


PRESENT STRENGTH 


The latest annual survey made by 


‘the Federal Department of Labor, at 


the end of 1945, at the height of the 
dislocation resulting from the cancella- 
tion of war orders and before reconver- 
sion ta peacetime work was fully under 
way, showed a total union membership 
in Canada almost double the figure for, 
1939. Reports were received from 
4,329 local unions with a total of 
711,117 members, one-quarter of the 
estimated number of nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers. Strong 
unions had been developed in all the 
basic industries, and there was every 
indication that they were permanently 
established, 

Since 1945 the slight drop from the 
peak wartime membership of 1944 has 
been more than offset by new organiza- 
tion in peacetime industry and by con- 
solidation of membership in plants al- 
ready crganized. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
operating in industries previously un- 
organized, made greater wartime gains 

1Thirty-Fisth Annual Report on Labour 


Organisation in Canada, Ottawa: The King’s 
Printer. 
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than did the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. The two bodies are now almost 
equal in membership and influence. 

At the end of 1945 the Trades and 
Labor Congress reported’ 55 per cent of 
the local unions and 44 per cent of the 
total union membership. In September 
1946 it reported 330,000 paid-up mem- 
bers, 1,000 more than in 1944. 

In 1945 the Canadian Congress of 
Labour reported 22 per cent of the local 
unions and 33 per cent of the total 
union membership. It has grown 
rapidly in the past year, and the pro- 
portions are probably higher today. In 
September 1946 it reported a paid-up 
membership of 350,000, an increase of 
100,000 since 1944. 

Since September many of the larger 
unions have reported additional in- 
creases of membership. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


At the end of 1945 about 62 per cent 
of the total union membership was con- 
centrated in the two main industrial 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec—the 
same proportion as in 1939. The two 
cities of Toronto and Montreal, which 
in 1939 had 31 per cent of the total 


membership in Canada, had only 26 per’ 


cent in 1945, indicating that the recent 
development of new organization has 
been proportionately greater in the out- 
lying centers. 

The industrial distribution throws 
additional light on wartime organiza- 
tion trends and on prospects for future 
union growth. ‘The metal industries, 
the mass organizations in the automo- 
bile, steel, electrical, and shipbuilding 
industries, together with the craft or- 
ganizations in the metal trades, ac- 
counted for about one-fifth of the total 
union membership at the end of 1945, 
as compared with less than one-tenth in 
1939, The steam railways furnished 
another fifth of the 1945 total, a some- 
what smaller proportion than in 1939. 
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The construction industry and the serv- 
ice industries (including government 
service) provided another fifth, a 
slightly larger proportion than in 1939. 
Mining, transportation other than steam 
railways, and clothing and footwear, 
together had just under one-fifth of the 
1945 total, as compared with one- 
quarter in 1939. The remaining mem- 
bers, 22.5 per cent in 1945 as compared 
with 25 per cent in 1939, were divided 
among the wood and wood products 
industries, textiles, foods, printing and 
publishing, light, heat, and power, and 
all other industries. 


LEGAL STATUS AND POLITICAL ACTION 


The economic policies and the organi- 
zational structure of the Canadian labor 
movement have developed along lines 
closely parallel to those of the move- 
ment in the United States. In the leg- 
islative and political fields, on the other 
hand, there has been a different line of 
development, partly because the Cana- 
dian movement has been more influ- 
enced by that in-Great Britain. Cana- 
dian labor has also maintained close 
relations with the labor movements of 
other countries. 

The Canadian labor movement has 
always in principle accepted the posi- 
tion that both economic and political 
action are necessary to improve the 
conditions of the workers. ‘The idea of 
an independent labor party, along the 
lines of the British Labor Party, has 
always had an attraction for Canadian 
workers, and on many occasions the ' 
unions have taken an active part in 
naming and campaigning for labor can- 
didates for the Federal and provincial 
legislatures and municipal councils. 

The main difficulties encountered in 
carrying out a political program are the 
divisions in the labor movemegt itself, 
the confused jurisdiction 
matters, and the minority 
widely scattered labor me 
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country which until very recently has 
been mainly agricultural. 

On the whole, although on record 
for a more positive independent posi- 
tion, Canadian labor has confined its 
political action to lobbying, supporting 
its friends in the ranks of the estab- 
lished political parties, and carrying on 
public campaigns for improved labor 
legislation. 

The basic Canadian legislation on 
the status of unions is a direct importa- 
tion from Great Britain, and Canadian 
labor is still operating under the British 
law of the 1870’s in regard to civil and 
criminal conspiracy and the right to 
picket. Later developments in Great 
Britain have not been reflected in 
Canada, largely because in the division 
of Federal and provincial jurisdiction 
it is difficult to know where the au- 
thority for basic changes in labor law in 
Canada really rests. 

On working conditions and wages, 
full jurisdiction, except in a national 
emergency, remains with the individual 
provinces, each of which is reluctant to 
change its legislation until it is sure 
-that the rest of the provinces will take 
similar action. The same is true of 
social security; although in that field 
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the Federal Government has assumed 
more responsibility, for example in the 
introduction of a national system of 
unemployment insurance. 

On the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, Canada has developed its own 
distinctive form of legislation—a com- 
bination of conciliation, public investi- 
gation, and “cooling off,” of which the 
criticism is made that it does little to 
promote a settlement on any basic issue, 
and often delays recourse to economic 
action until the latter is of little effect. 

Until very recently nothing had been 
done to protect workers against dis- 
criminétion for union activities or to 
require an employer to bargain with a 
union which is the choice of the majority 
of his employees. Under the influence 
of the Wagner Act in the United States 
and of the wartime need for industrial 
stability, the main industrial provinces 
have adopted legislation which begins 
to meet this need. The Federal Gov- 
ernment dealt. with it for the first time 
on a national scale under its wartime 
emergency powers, but these powers 
have now expired and the field has been 
returned to the jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces except for the limited number of 
industries which operate nationally. 
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Tendencies in Canadian Public Finance 
By Donarp C. MACGREGOR 


HE present paper necessarily pre- 

sents only a broad outline. In- 
formation on details may be found in 
reference works mentioned in the foot- 
notes, 


DEVELOPMENT OF TAXABLE 
RESOURCES 


The sources and the yield of public 
revenues at any given time are neces- 
sarily limited by the types and the ex- 
tent of a community’s income and 
wealth. During four centuries these 
resources in Canada have naturally un- 
dergone marked changes, not merely in 
amount but in their industrial origin 
and the facility with which they may be 
taxed. Further, the attitude of the 
population toward payment of taxes has 
changed considerably. 

In common with the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, the primitive colonial economy of 
Canada was concentrated almost wholly 
on securing a few staples for export; 
first fish, to which were added furs as 
the interior was reached, and then 
timber. Such ancillary activities as 
transport and trading, and provision 
of foodstuffs and other supplies from 
local sources, were for the most part 
mere subdivisions of the staple indus- 
tries. It followed that income from 
exports comprised most of the taxable 
resources of the colonies, which income 
was in turn spent almost wholly for 
imports. 

For reasons not yet explained, ex- 
port duties played a smaller role in 
early Canadian fiscal history than else- 
where. A low ad valorem export rate 
on furs was employed in the French 
regime, but since the Conquest, export 
duties have been rare and have been 
confined principally to duties on forest 
products, mainly in an effort to en- 
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courage the processing of logs and pulp- 
wood within the country rather than 
for revenue purposes. Early trading 
companies, which to some extent per- 
formed the rudimentary functions of 
government, derived part of their reve- 
nue from imposing burdens analogous 
to export and import duties in, conse- 
quence of the monopoly powers usu- 
ally granted to them, buying natural 
products cheaper and selling or barter- 
ing imports dearer than would other- 
wise have been the case, and out of the 
proceeds maintaining the system of 
transport, warehousing, and even de- 
fense. 

With the development of Canadian 
industries subsidiary to the staple ex- 
ports and the growth of a measure of 
regional specialization and the conse- 
quent internal trade, it was no longer 
necessary to depend solely upon taxes 
levied on foreign commerce. Excises 
on domestic production of alcoholic 
beverages were introduced; but at the 
municipal level the introduction cf the 
property tax, first on all property and 
later on real property only, was delayed 
for a considerable time. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the in- 
creasing urbanization of central Canada, 
in association with the development of 
commerce, railways, and manufacturing 
enterprise, along with ownership of a 
substantial amount of intangible prop- 
erty in the form of mortgages, bonds, 
and stocks owned within the country, 
gave rise to property income and ac- 
cumulations of capital which were not 
directly taxed by the revenue system 
of that time, although the yield of Fed- 
eral revenues appears to have kept pace 

1Ci. A. R. M. Lower, The North American 


Assault on the Canadian Forest (Toronto and 
New Haven, 1938), pp 85-86, 154-59. 
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with the economic growth of the coun- 
try. The tax collecting capacity of the 
government, and more especially its 
capacity for distributing the tax burden 
with some regard for ability to pay, 
had not increased as rapidly as the 
taxpaying capacity of the community. 

The development of forest industries 
and of agriculture in the first half of 
the nineteenth century provided sub- 
stantial revenue from public domain. 
Under Confederation these revenues re- 
mained in the hands of the reconsti- 
tuted provinces, and with the help of 
Federal subsidies they were usually able 
to refrain from imposing taxation until 
the depression of the 1890’s, when most 
of the provinces resorted to inheritance 
taxes.’ 

The twenty-five years from 1895 to 
1920 were a period of almost continu- 
ously expanding foreign and internal 
trade, the principal gains being in wheat 
owing to the rapid settlement of the 
Prairie Provinces. Customs and excise 
yields were high, employment and im- 
migration were buoyant, and private 
enterprise provided the necessary im- 
provements in transport and other fa- 
cilities without involving governments 
in much cash assistance, although debts 
were guaranteed and public lands were 
given. During this period the money 
economy undoubtedly became more 
important throughout the whole of 
Canada, and the raising of revenue an 
easier matter. Numerous urban in- 
comes appeared in the “middle brack- 
ets,” although relatively few in the 
“high brackets,” and there were fur- 
ther increases in the amount of prop- 
erty transmitted at death. 


Through World War I 


Public expenditures during the First 
Great War led to a swift expansion in 
2Solomon Vineberg, Provincial and Local 


Taxation in Canada (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1912), Chap. 10. 
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manufacturing industry. This gave 
rise to unusually large profits, which 
soon appeared also in other branches 
of activity as the inflation of com- 
modity prices progressed. An excess 
profits tax was imposed in the session 
of 1915, while a corporation income tax 
at a flat rate and personal income tax 
at progressive rates were enacted in the 
next year with a view to adapting the 
fiscal system to changes in the amount 
and distribution of taxable resources 
at a time when imports and hence cus- 
toms duties were not responding in the 
usual manner to an expansion of na- 
tional income. The yield of excises 
also failed to respond. The yield of 
both personal and corporate income tax 
in their first two or three years of op- 
eration was exceedingly small in view 
of the rise of national income, presum- 
ably owing to imperfections in the tax 
collecting organization and to lack of 
compliance on the part of taxpayers. 
Additional revenues were still needed, 
and a sales tax was imposed in 1920. 
During the quarter-century of ex- 
pansion which ended with the close of 
the war, a large part of the required 
capital was supplied from abroad, prin- 
cipally rom the United Kingdom. The 
income from this foreign capital added’ 
nothing directly to income subject to 
personal income tax, but it was evident 
that it contributed to the yield of the 
corporation income tax insofar as it 
took the form of corporate earnings in 
excess cf bond interest. Hitherto for- 
eign capital had contributed to Federal 
revenue mainly through payment of. 
customs duties, insofar as the capital 
funds were spent for purchase abroad 
of dutiable machinery and supplies. In 
less immediate ways the contribution of 
foreign-owned enterprises to Federal 
revenues was of course considerable. 
Exhaustion of virgin timber in east- 
ern Canada led to some reduction of 
taxable resources, offset, however, by 
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the development of newsprint industry 
and hydroelectric power which utilized 
stands of relatively small trees not 
previously merchantable. Provincial 
revenues from the public domain were 
well maintained as a result, particu- 
larly in consequence of the exceedingly 
high prices of newsprint following the 
First Great War. At the same time 
the necessity of forest conservation be- 
came recognized, especially in view of 
the heavy fixed capital employed in 
papermaking, and this absorbed much 
of the revenue from public domain. 

The expansion of the mining industry 
added considerably to the ‘taxable re- 
sources of the country, but raised prob- 
lems of a type not previously encoun- 
tered, and in the case of gold made a 
special contribution to the foreign ex- 
change position. Mining is probably 
the most risky of all enterprises, espe- 
cially in its early stages, and forms of 
taxation which may be assumed by less 
hazardous types of business cannot be 
borne where mining is involved. The 
mining industry therefore requires spe- 
cial attention at the hands of the treas- 
ury, especially if tax rates are heavy, 
whatever the professed economic phi- 
losophy of the government of the day. 

The tourist industry, particularly as 
it caters to visitors from the United 
States, has also added to taxable re- 
sources and to the supply of foreign ex- 
change, but has made heavy demands 
for public expenditure on roads. It is 
obvious that visiting tourists contribute 
to the yield of gasoline tax and to the 
supply of foreign exchange and that 
they also add something to the taxable 
capacity of a variety ol service indus- 
tries which cater to them. 


SHRINKAGE OF REVENUES 
During the first half of the 1930's 


. the long-term upward trend in taxable 


resources was reversed, at any rate in 
terms of money values, the aggregate 
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national money income falling some 40 
per cent. The reduction was greatest 
in income from agriculture and news- 
print, and least in‘ income from pro- 
tected consumers’ goods industries and 
various interest-bearing securities. The 
yields of most forms of Federal taxation 
fell more or less proportionally with 
national income, and it was necessary 
to increase the rates of many existing 
levies in consequence, particularly the 
manufacturers’ sales tax, which was 
raised from 1 to 8 per cent, and the 
personal income tax, which had been 


-reduced to exceedingly low levels on the 


middle brackets and had left the low 
brackets wholly exempt. 

Shrinkage of provincial and munici- 
pal revenue also occurred and was ex- 
ceptionally serious in some cases. Most 
provinces sought new taxes, especially, 
those in the prairies, which were obliged 
in addition to rely on assistance from 
the Federal Government. Most munici- 
palities experienced heavier arrears of 
property taxes, and a few (mainly 
satellite municipalities in metropolitan 
areas) were obliged to default on debt 
charges. Grants from Federal and pro- 
vincial governments were sought in con- 
sequence. The province of Alberta re- 
duced its payments of interest to one- 
half of the contractual amount in 1936, 
and this continued until 1945, when 
arrears were paid and new ‘bonds at 
lower interest rates were given in ex- 
change. 7 7: 

The shrinkage of local and provincial 
revenues was not, however, accom- 
panied by a wholesale extension of re- 
tail sales taxes or provincial excises. 
The principal exceptions were the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, which introduced 
a retail sales tax, and the city of Mon- 
treal, while the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec introduced provincial 
excises on tobacco early in the 1940's. 

During the Second Great War the 
taxable resources of the country (in 
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terms of current dollars) increased in 
much the same way as in the previous 
conflict, the expansion of industrial pay 
roll being proportionately greater, and 
the rise of prices and wage rates less. 


Foca Pornts For ‘Tax COLLECTION 


From the foregoing it is evident that 
there have been changes in the appro- 
priate focal points for tax collection. 
Instead of two types of focus in the 
form of a limited number of customs 
ports and a few bonded warehouses, 
we now have a third type of focus in 
the form of industrial enterprises at, 
large, and a fourth in the banking sys- 
tem, and on occasion the post offices. 
The industrial enterprise pays one or 
more levies, primarily on income, and 
facilitates the collection of taxes on per- 
sonal income by furnishing information 
on the payments of wages, salaries, and 
dividends, and (since 1942) by with- 
holding a portion of the salary or wage 
and remitting it directly to the tax au- 
thorities. The industrial enterprise has 
also been important in collection of 
sales and excise taxes and in promoting 
the sale of war bonds. Meanwhile, the 
banking system withholds a portion of 
the interest and dividends received in 
Canada from investments abroad, while 
the post offices collect the “war tax” on 
ordinary postage and sell unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps and stamps 
used on checks. 

For- collecting a large part of con- 
temporary tax revenue, however, there 
is no convenient focus. In the case of 
personal income tax, some 40 per cent 
of the population is either self-employed 
or working for small employers who 
keep no accounts, and these workers 
must be assessed without benefit of spe- 
cial information from other quarters. 
The lower the exemption limit, the 
greater the proportion of assessments 
which must be made in this difficult 
field. The problem of tax collection 
here is almost as serious for the tax- 
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payer as for the tax collector, and an 
immense amount of otherwise useless 
“paper work” is required in conse- 
quence, to say nothing of heavy costs 
of collection and inspection if the tax 
is to be ccllected equitably. 

Appreciable difficulties also arise in 
the collection of certain war excises on 
luxury articles such as jewelry and 
silverware, at the retail level. 

An allied problem which lies beyond 
the field of taxation proper is the radio 
license. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, a public institution, de- 
rives a large part of its revenue from 
the sale of licenses to owners of radio 
sets. Ever; owner is liable to pay, and 
can ordinarily purchase a license at his 
local post office; but notwithstanding 
this the expenses of collection are 
heavy, the cost of an equitable enforce- 
ment of the law being especially high 
because, of the necessity of visiting 
private residences. This levy resembles 
the unpopular eighteenth-century taxes 
on silver plate and clocks and watches 
in Great Britain. Notwithstanding the 
omnious parallel, there is much to be 
said for mzintaining the independence 
of a government broadcasting system 
if that can be done by the purchase of 
licenses, which is doubtful. 

In general, then, as the Government’s 
need of revenue has grown, as the com- 
munity has become larger, richer, and 
more complex and diversified, and as 
the corporate form of organization has 
extended, a greater number of foci have 
become necessary for tax collections. 
These new foci are less satisfactory 
than customs ports and warehouses, not 
only for the tax gatherer but also in 
many cases for the taxpayer.” The 


s The customs port and the bonded were- 
house are not, of course, perfect foci for tax 
collection, especially in a country with a long 
boundary and a long coast line. Some trade 
and production manage to avoid them, and 
the terms “smuggler,” “bootlegger,” and 
“moonshine” are far from obsolete. 
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justification for resorting to them lies 
in a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden and in the expediency of 
employing them for the sake of addi- 
tional revenue. 


GROWTH OF CAPITAL MARKET 


In addition to the development of 
taxable resources, we should note the 
development of the community's power 
to lend money to the government as 
indicated by the growth of an internal 
capital market. This is too large a 
subject for treatment here, and the 
reader is referred to other sources.* 


INFLUENCE OF WARFARE 


Although Canada’s present fiscal sys- 
tem appears mature when compared 
with those of older and larger industrial 
countries, it is mainly a product of the 
two World Wars. Warfare is not new 
in Canadian history, but the costs of 
waging war and the year-to-year costs 
of defense were not appreciable in 
Canada’s budgets prior to the conflict 
of 1914-18. The public debt of 1914 
was correspondingly small (although it 
seemed large to the finance ministers of 
that time) and it had the advantage of 
having been incurred for the most part 
for the creation of useful though not 
always directly remunerative public 
works, primarily railways and canals. 
Between 1914 and 1920 a large war 
debt was naturally incurred, but an- 
nual costs of defense were scaled down 
to small proportions after 1929, though 
a big outlay for interest charges and 
war pensions remained. Low expenses 
for defense were made possible by the 
armed forces maintained by Great Brit- 
ain, to the costs of which Canada made 
no direct contribution. 


4See J. F. Parkinson (Ed.), Canadian In- 
vesiment and Foreign Exchange Problems 
(Toronto, 1940), 292 pp. See especially Chap. 
10 by C. P. Fell, Chap. 12 by J. D. Gibson, 
and Chap. 13 by W. P. Scott. 
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Indirectly, of course, Canada strength- 
ened both her own position and the de- 
fensive powers of the Commonwealth 
by assisting the improvement of her 
own transport system, which in turn 
led to a more rapid exploitation of her 
natural resources than would otherwise 
have occurred. At the same time do- 
mestic manufacture of iron and steel 
and other products was encouraged by 
a protective tariff, so that an impor- 
tant arm of United States industry 
came within the boundaries of Canada 
and the Commonwealth. The full ad- 
vantage of these developments in ex- 
panding this country’s war potential 
was not realized until after 1940. 

The First Great War left the Do- 
minion Government with a tax system 
well rounded in most respects, the prin- 
cipal exception being the absence of 
inheritance taxation, which had already 
become an important element in the 
somewhat restricted field of provincial 
revenue. Eventually a Federal in- 
heritance tax was introduced (1941), 
but the Dominion has not added any 
further levy of importance, although 
the Excess Profits Tax was of course 
resumed during the recent war. Higher 
rates on existing taxes have naturally 
followed in lieu of new taxes, and have 
in turn created the need for improved 
tax laws in the interests of equity and 
economy. To this end a Royal Com- 
mission has recently investigated the 
income tax exemption granted to co- 
operatives, while another has examined 
the taxation of family corporations and 
annuities. In addition, the administra- 
tion of income and excess profits taxes 
was examined by a special committee 
of the Senate in 1946. 

The introduction of taxes on per- 
sonal and corporate income at progres- 
sive rates in 1917 and on manufac- 
turers’ sales at a flat rate in 1920 
marked a broad change from exclusive 
or specific to general taxation, and in- 
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creased the tax collecting power of the 
Government enormously. As long as 
the rates of these general taxes were 
low or moderate, they proved relatively 
harmless for the reasons set forth in 


economic theory. However, when the ` 


income tax rates were increased after 
1940, under the demands of war, a 
point was reached when even this su- 
perior type of levy pressed upon its 
limits. Losses of output arising from 
overtaxation, especially of individuals, 
-began to be felt and were admitted 
even by the Minister of Finance. 
Though such losses may not seem im- 
portant in the output of each individual 
and firm, they are well-nigh universal, 
and the aggregate national loss may be 
enormous. 

When general taxation becomes heavy, 
the importance of adapting it to the 
psychology of individuals and to the 
requirements of particular industries, or 
to particular situations such as excep- 
tional risk or long-term decline, be- 
comes evident. It is then necessary to 
whittle away the burden by introduc- 
ing various exemptions and deductions 
as in exemptions from the sales tax as 
regards supplies for agriculture and 
fishing; in the personal income tax by 
raising the amount of exempt income, 
allowing for medical expenses, and 
avoiding too rapid progression; or in 
the corporate income tax by making 
special provision for mining through 
depletion allowances, or by averaging 
several years’ income, or by granting 
an exemption during the period of in- 
itial development of an enterprise. Tax 
exemptions cannot of course be made 
for many industries without seriously 
reducing the yield, and they are likely 
to be made only where the economic ef- 
fects are conspicuously bad or in cases 
of powerful political pressure. The 
need for exemptions and special treat- 
ment of certain situations has been 
somewhat reduced by lowering the 
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ordinary rates of both personal and 
corporate tax in the last three budgets. 


From REGRESSIVE TO PROGRESSIVE 
TAx BURDEN 


The tendency of the Canadian fiscal 
system has also been away from a re- 
gressive burden, and in all probability 
the burden has now become distinctly 
progressive when all taxes are con- 
sidered together. A satisfactory dem- 
onstration of this requires more space 
than can be taken here, and more in- 
formation on the consuming habits of 
the populace than is at present avail- 
able. However, Table 1 gives some 
indication of the increasing importance 
of the progressive element. 

On the whole, the introduction of in- 
come taxes did not arouse serious op- 
position; but the heavy rates intro- 
duced during the recent war on both 
personal and corporate incomes aroused 
widespread complaint, and the Govern- 
ment has wasted no time in reducing 
them. One reason for the earlier ac- 
ceptance of income taxes was the com- 
paratively small number of persons 
and corporations subject to income 
taxation before the war, and a willing- 
ness to accept what appeared to be an 
equitable impost. Prior to 1940 not 
more than one-fifth of the national in- 
come was subject to personal tax, the 
number of taxpayers being some 
200,000 and the number classified as 
farmers less than 1,000, while not more 
than 6,000 enterprises actually paid the 
corporation tax in any one year. 

‘The smaller importance of customs 
duties in Federal revenues should be 
noted in Table 1. Prior to the intro- 
duction of income taxes, even a high- 
tariff political party was obliged to fix 
tariff rates with some regard for their 
yield; but since 1920 and more par- 
ticularly since the middle of the 1930’s, 
it has been possible to set the rates with 
an eye mainly to their protective char- 
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TABLE 1—PERCENIAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TAXES, ALL GOVERNMENTS 5 


Corporate 
income taxeg 
{includes excess 
profits tax) 





Customs 


duties 


44.7%, 
185 
21.6 
19.4 
12.8 
12.5 
11.3 
12.9 
9.8 


Real 
property 
taxes 


39.3% 
34.9 
34.8 
39.0 
36.9 
26.8 
26.4 
13.5 

9.1 


2 Principally Federal sales and excise taxes, provincial and Federal gasoline taxes and motor 
vehicle licenses, and profits of provincial! liquor monopolies. 
> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, being $138,000 collected in British Columbia only. 
Sources: 1913-30, Report of Royal Commission on Dominton-Provincial Relations (Ottawa, 
1939), Vol. III, Tables 12 and 18. 
1933-43, Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 1933...1943. Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conference on Reconstruction (Ottawa, Aug. 6, 1945), Table I. 


acter. While no detailed study has 
been made, it seems likely that a con- 
siderable number of the ad valorem 
rates now in force are virtually pro- 
hibitive under ordinary circumstances.® 
The importance of fixed specific duties 
has of course declined as prices have 
risen in recent years. 


SUBSIDIES AND GRANTS 


W Subsidies and grants from the Fed- 
eral to the provincial governments have 
had a stormy history but have not until 
recently involved the transfer of large 
sums of money. On this subject the 
reader is referred to Mr. Eggleston’s 
paper elsewhere in the present volume.’ 


5 For a slightly different presentation and 
a more complete list of sources, see D. C 
MacGregor, “The Problem of Price Level in 
Canada,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, May 1947, et pp. 180-81. 

6 An examination of tariff burdens will be 
found in W A Mackintosh, The Economic 
Background of Domtnion-Provincial Rela- 
Hons: A Study Prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1939), pp. 83-96. 

T Consult also J. A Corry, Difficulties of 
Divided Jurisdiction: A Study Prepared for 


Various payments and grants from pro- 


vincial to local governments have also 
been made, particularly for the support 
of local activities in the fields of high- 
ways, health, and education, grants in 
the field of education having been dis- 
tinctly smaller than in other countries. 
In making international comparisons it 
should be recognized that the provin- 
cial governments have contracted and 
are still contracting very large debts for 
developmental purposes, and that their 
limited sources of revenue have tended 
to check the repayment of debt and the 
extension of further grants to munici- 
palities. 


Pusric Dest AND DEFICIT FINANCING 


While deficit financing has hardly 
reached the dignity of a fiscal philoso- 


the Royal Commission on Dotmtnion-Provin- 
cial Relations (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1939); 
Luella Gettys, The Administration of Ca- 
nadian Conditional Grants, A Study of Do- 
ninion-Provincial Relationships (Chicago, 
1938); J. A. Maxwell, Federal Subsidies to 
the Provincial Governments in. Canada (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1937). 
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TABLE 2— DIRECT, GUARANTEED AND UNGUARANTEED BONDS BY CURRENCY OF PAYMENT, 
FOR DOMINION OF CANADA, CANADIAN PROVINCES, AND 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


(In millions of dollars) 








Nearest Fiscal Year-End to December 31 





1913 1921 1930 1935 1944 
1. Canada .. 35.7 | 2,089.9 | 2,031.4 | 3,199.6 | 4,685.5 | 10,537.5 
2. New York.. 2.0] 272.6 | 454.2 462.0 512.3 387.9 
3. Canada or New. York 4.1 343.3 | 659.8 584.8 496.8 427.9 
4. Canada, New York, or London..| 209.3) 186.71 705.3 7557 713.9 648.1 
5. Canada or London. 108.0 102 1 81.6 81.5 84.6 41.9 
6. London  —_ a as ee 720.8 | 853.0} 805.9 890.4 612.5 79.4 
7. London or New York . — 41.0 11.0 11.0 6.5 
8. London or Paris 94 8.3 4.7 47 4.7 
9. Total—Dominion, Provinces, 
C.N.R..... 1,089.3 | 3,855.8 | 4,753.9 | 5,989.6 | 7,121.3 112,129,3 
10. Municipal debt, total ¢ 500.0 800 0 | 1,238 0 | 1,377.7°]| 1,215.3% 959.5¢ 


* Figures of total municipal debt are presented in line 10 for comparison with line 9. No 
analysis of municipal debt by currency of payment is available. Sources of line 10: 1913, 1921, 
1930: Report of Royal Commission on Dominion-Provinctal Relations (Ottawa, 1939), Vol. HI, 
p. 153. The remaining municipal figures under the columns headed 1935, 1940, and 1944 are 
for 1933, 1939, and 1943 respectively and are taken from the source of 1944 figures described 
below, at p. 52, from which is subtracted accounts payable at p. 49, in order to preserve com- 
parability with figures for earlier years. 

Sources of lines 1-9: 1913-35: Dominion of Canada and Canadian National Rathways and 


Provincial Governmenis, Comparatwe Statistics of Public Finance, 1513, 1925 to 
1939. Appendix 1 to Report of Royal Commission on Dominton-Provincial 
Relations (Ottawa, 1939), Statement 39, p. 96, items 1-9, 

1940; Comparative Statsstics of Public Finance, 1936-1940. Dominion-Provincial 


Conference, January 1941 


(Ottawa), Table 28. 


1944: Comparaisve Statistics of Public Finance, 1933, —37, ~39, ~41,-43 Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction (Ottawa, Aug. 6, 1945), p. 175. 


phy in Canada, the emergency of the 
1930’s led to rapid growth of Federal 
and provincial obligations. The growth 
of debt was not proportionately as 
large, however, as in the United States. 
At the beginning and at the close of 
the recent war the Dominion Govern- 
ment consciously followed a policy of 
deficit financing, in the first case to 
encourage production in preparation for 
the war effort, and in the second with 
a view to maintain employment and ex- 
port markets. With regard to the ex- 
penditure of. borrowed funds, a state- 
ment of general principles issued by the 
Federal Government as a White Paper 


in 19458 ranked assistance to export 
trades ahead of public works as a means 
of supporting employment in a depres- 
sion, and this principle has since been 
put into practice in extending foreign 
loans, most of which have been spent 
for the produce of export industries. 
Until recently a substantial amount 
of the public debt was held abroad, 
frequently payable in more than one 
currency at the option of the holder. 


8“Employment and Income with Special 
Reference to the Initial Period of Recon- 
struction,” presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Reconstruction, April 1945 ({Ot- 
tawa, 1945). 
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A condensed statement of the growth of 
the public debt and of the amount 
payable in foreign currencies is given 
in Table 2. It should be understood 
that not all debt payable in foreign cur- 
rencies is owed abroad and that not all 
debt payable in domestic currency is 
owed at home, because the importance 
of continuous international trading in 
outstanding securities. Repayment of 
public debts has been provided for sys- 
tematically in the case of municipalities, 
owing to provincial legislation, and to 
varying degrees among the provinces, 
but hardly at all in the case of the Do- 
minion.’ 

Interest paid on the national debt is 
no longer free from Federal income tax, 
the last of the tax-free issues having 
matured in 1937. Issues of provincial 
and municipal obligations have never 
been exempt from Federal tax, but cer- 
tain provincial issues have from time to 
time been exempt from inheritance tax 
of the issuing province. 

The Canadian provinces have in- 
curred large debts for development of 
natural resources and construction of 
highways, railways, and hydroelectric 
systems. In comparison with the debts 
of the American states their obligations 
are extremely heavy; but except for the 
disaster in the Prairie Provinces during 
the 1930’s, the provinces have been able 
to carry their obligations largely owing 
to the productive character of their 
capital expenditures and the opening up 
of additional sources of revenue.*® ‘To 
some extent the size of provincial debts 
is attributable to deficit financing on 
current account, which has been prac- 
ticed moderately for a long time with- 
out benefit of academic encouragement. 

8 See J. F. Parkinson (Ed.), op. cii. note 4 
supra, Chap. 16 by W. T. G Hackett. ; 

10 Qn the economic effects of public debt, in 
relation to taxation, see D. C, MacGregor, 
“The Problem of Public Debt in Canada,” 


Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, May 1936, pp. 167-94. 
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In addition’ to direct debt, both Fed- 
eral and provincial governments have 
had substantial indirect or contingent 
liabilities on which they have for the 
most part been obliged to assume the 
responsibility for payment at one time 
or another. The largest amount of such 
liability has been that of the Feceral 
Government for the Canadian National 
Railways, a government-operated sys- 
tem, and earlier guarantees given to the 
Canadian Northern and Grank Trunk 
Pacific Railways now incorporated in 
the Canadian National. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The pervasive influence of medern 
industrialism and of two world wars 
and two depressions has led to more 
uniformity in the tax systems of various 
nations than would have been expected 
in view of their underlying diversities in 
history and geography. Thus the ap- 
pearance of the excess profits tax in 
both wars, the introduction of gasoline 
taxes in the early 1920’s, the extension 
of excises to a wider range of goods, 
lowering of the exemption from income 
tax, and collection at source together 
with the introduction of forced saving, 
have been almost simultaneous in sev- 
eral countries. Events in Canada have 
followed this pattern. It remains to be 
seen whether, in quieter times, modifi- 
cations will be needed to meet pecul- 
iarly Canadian conditions. 

Fiscal policies based on the assump- 
tion of a mature economy have not 
found many adherents in Canada, for 
obvious reasons. Instead, the tendency 
is to overhaul the tax structure and im- 
prove financial institutions in fields 
hitherto poorly organized; witness the 
legislation of 1944 especially. At the 
same time, there are groups which stress 
the economic maturity and even decline 
of certain areas such as the Maritime 
Provinces and Saskatchewan. Also, it 
is evident that income taxation has re- 


li4 


duced the private sources'of investment 
funds, government finance having chan- 
neled the yield of this and other levies 
into payment of interest on debt and 
the making of large payments for wel- 
fare purposes, while the tariff places a 
hidden burden on many. An elaborate 
arrangement of conflicting transfers is 
the outcome. To the extent that the 
required taxation diminishes both the 
incentive to invest and the flow of capi- 
tal funds on the one hand, and the as- 
sociated disbursements reduce incentive 
to work and the desire to conserve capl- 
tal on the other, the fiscal system will 
hamper the future development of the 
country. Paralleling all this one finds 
the largest efforts at social amelioration 
yet attempted, such as unemployment 
insurance (1941), family allowances 
(1945), and proposals for collective 
health insurance and additions to old- 
age pensions.** 

The urgent requirements of recent 
years have not yet brought forth much 
original fiscal thought, at any rate in 


11 Economic arguments for these measures, 
following the lines of recent monetary theory, 
will be found in J. R. Beattie, “Some Aspects 
of the Problem of Full Employment,” Ca- 
nadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, August 1944, pp. 32842. For an- 
other view see D. C. MacGregor, “The 
Project of Full Employment and Its Implica- 
tions,” Chap. 6 in Canada After the War 
edited by Alexander Brady and F. R. Scott 
(Toronto, 1943). 
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formal guise, Nevertheless there is 
reason to feel that on the national level 
the budgetary and financial policy of 
Government, especially since 1939, has 
been creditable. For the time being, 
the documentary record and standard 
reference material tell most of the story, 
thanks especially to the high quality of 
recent budget addresses. 

Much has been done since 1930 in 
improving the financial administration, 
the public accounts, and related mate- 
rial at all levels of government.* In 
these fields the trained economist and 
the accountant and statistician have 
naturally been influential, particularly 
in Federal affairs, whether as permanent 
or temporary civil servants cn the one 
hand, or as independent initiators of 
preliminary studies in private organiza- 
tions and universities on the other. 
Systematic materials for the study of 
fiscal affairs, especially at the national 
level, have been so much improved that 
the way is now prepared for interpretive 
and critical work and, it may be hoped, 
for more effective exercise of parlia- 
mentary control. 

13 See W. C., Clark, “Financial Administra- 
tion of the Government of Canada,” 
dian Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, August 1938, pp. 391-419; C. F. Elliott, 
“The Administration of the Canadian Income 
Tax Law,” ibid., pp. 377-90; H. R. Balls, 
“The Development of Government Expendi- 


ture Control: The Issue and Audit are 
ibid., Nov. 1944, pp. 464-75. 
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Evolution of Canadian Banking 


By C. A. 


EFORE the formation of the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1867, each of 

the provinces had a separate govern- 
mental organization and in due course 
developed its own currency and bank- 
ing system, much as the American colo- 
nies had done before the Revolution. 
At the time of Confederation there were 
twenty-six banks operating in the vari- 
ous provinces under provincial charters." 
The first attempt to start a banking 
institution was made in 1792, when the 
Canada Banking Company, a private 
concern, was set up in Montreal, but it 
did not continue long in business. In 
1817 the Bank of Montreal was organ- 
ized as,a partnership under articles of 
association. It obtained a charter from 
the legislature in 1822, the same year 
in which the Quebec Bank and a Bank 
of Canada (which later went out of 
existence) were also chartered. In the 
case of the Bank of Upper Canada, 


` chartered in 1821, one-fourth of the 


capital was subscribed by the govern- 
ment, and the bank enjoyed a monopoly 
until 1832. 


PROVISIONS OF EARLY CHARTERS 


The text of these early charters indi- 
cates the path on which the Canadian 
banking system was starting. As all 
the charters were alike, that of the 
Bank of Montreal may be taken as 
typical. It was modeled directly on the 
First Bank of the United States, which 
had been planned by Alexander Hamil- 


1A good account of early Canadian bank- 
ing is to be found in R. M. Breckenridge, The 
Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890, New 
York: Macmillan, 1895. See also the author’s 
article on “Banking” in the Encyclopaedia of 
Canada (Toronto, 1935, 3 vols.), and refer- 
ences therein; also articles on the individual 
banks in the same source, o 
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ton, the first Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. Thus in many 
essential features the Canadian banking 


_ system is a lineal descendant—probably 


the only surviving one—of the First 
Bank of the United States. The policy — 
of the bank, particularly in the conduct 
of branch banking, followed the Scottish 
system. 

The Bank of Montreal charter pro- 
vided that the directors be Eritish sub- 
jects and individually and jointly liable 
for certain action of the bank. The 
shares were to be of 50 pounds each 
(Halifax Currency), with graduated 
voting so that no shareholder had more 
than twenty votes. The company was 
authorized to sue (and be sued) in the 
corporate name and to issue bank notes 
payable in legal coin, to receive de- 
posits and to deal in bills of exchange, 
to deal in gold and silver bullion, to 
discount notes, and to sell stock pledged 
but not redeemed. Significantly, it 
could have and hold mortgages on real 
property taken for debts contracted to 
it in the ordinary course of its dealings, 
but it could not lend on mortgages or 
purchase them. It could hold real 
estate to the value of 1,000 pounds an- 
nually and no more. An annual finan- 
cial report was to be made to the share- 
holders. 

Many other charters were granted by 
both Upper and Lower Canada (now 
Ontario and Quebec) before their union 
in 1841 to form the Province of Canada. 
These charters showed the gradual evo- 
lution of banking legislation to meet 
local conditions, and also the influence 
of the British Government, which con- 
tinually pressed the provincial legisla- 
tures to restrain the abuses common in 
the period. 
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From UNION To CONFEDERATION 


The union of the provinces had very 
definite effects on the banking and cur- 
rency structure, rendering banking leg- 
islation somewhat broader in recogni- 
tion of the interprovincial commercial 
relationship. In 1841 an attempt was 
made to conform the Canadian struc- 
ture to the “currency school” views 
then prevalent in England and strongly 
held by the Governor, Lord Sydenham, 
by setting up a bank of issue under 
government control; but the attempt 
was unsuccessful. However, in the same 
year the Bank of Montreal charter was 
amended and the amount of the note 
circulation was limited to its paid-up 
capital." This provision then became 
standard in Canadian bank charters. 

In 1850 a Free Banking Act was 
passed similar to that in the United 
States, providing for unit (as opposed 
to branch) banking and a secured note 
issue. Few banks were established 
under it, though it was not completely 
repealed until 1880. 

In 1854 the Bank of Montreal char- 
ter was amended and the new provisions 
were made to apply to the other banks 
—a move toward a general bank act. 
In 1859 the “pledge” sections, dealing 
with warehouse receipts and similar 
matters, were introduced and became a 
characteristic part of the Canadian sys- 
tem. These sections permit the banks 
to make loans to farmers, lumbermen, 
and others upon a pledge or lien on 
certain classes of chattels. The pro- 
cedure is simple and effective. 

There were many other changes be- 
fore Confederation but they are of 
minor significance here. 

In the Maritime Provinces the de- 


4 At that time the note circulation was of 
great importance, amounting to roughly half 
the deposit liabilities, compared with about 
one-ninth in the 1920’s and only one-twelfth 
in the 1930’s, 
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velopment was similar, if simpler. The 
Bank of New Brunswick was incorpo- 
rated in 1820 with provisions similar to 
those in the Canadas. On minor points 
of difference, New Brunswick ~ended 
to follow New England precedents. 
Other Maritime banks in the main fol- 
lowed the Bank of New Brunswick. 
In Nova Scotia the Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia, incorporated in 1832, was the 
first in British North America te have 
the double liability in its charter. 


EARLY DOMINION BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


As control of banking and currency 
was one of the functions assigned as 
Confederation to the new Federal Gov- 
ernment, an early act continued the 
provincial charters until 1870. The 
banks could now operate in any-or all 
parts of the new Dominion, and the 
Maritime banks were made subject to 
the same taxation as those in the cen- 
tral provinces. At Confederation there 
were 18 banks operating under Province 
of Canada charters, 4 under New 
Brunswick, and 4 under Nova Scotia 
charters, ‘There was also the Bank of 
British North America under Royal 
charter (1840), and there were 10 other 
charters not in use but capable of being 
used. 

Between 1866 and 1870 there was 
considerable agitation for a bond- 
secured bank-note circulation. The 
Bank of Montreal (the government 
banker) came out strongly for it and 
the government appeared committed. 
But the influence of other banks and 
interests prevailed, and the decision was 
to continue the existing system. On 
the whole this was a sound conclusion, 
owing to the greater relative use of 
notes at that time. 

In 1870 the first Dominion Bank Act 


was passed, to be superseded by an- . 


other act in 1871 in which certain 
minor changes were made—in the main 
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in ‘the manner of incorporating. As 
this was the first Dominion legislation 
governing banking operations, its pro- 
visions may be set out briefly. 

The act required a large capital— 
$500,000 of which $200,000 had to be 
paid in within two years. The note is- 
sue was limited to the amount of the 
paid-up capital, with no notes below 
$4 in denomination. Notes were re- 
deemable at certain designated places, 
but not at all branches. Shares carried 
the double liability, and suspension of 
payment for ninety days forfeited the 
_ charter. Lending on the bank’s stock 
was prohibited, and dividend payments 


- were limited until a certain reserve 


had been accumulated. Each bank was 
required to keep one-third of its re- 
serves—the amount of which was leit 
to the bank to determine—in the form 
of Dominion notes. The monthly re- 
turn to the Government was simplified 
and the charters were continued until 
1881, This began the practice of de- 
cennial revision of the Bank Act. 

As the currency system of Canada is 
- closely related to the banking structure, 
it should be explained that prior to 
1858 various coins had circulated in 
the Canadian provinces, pounds (York 
shillings and Halifax shillings) and dol- 
lars being used as units of account. In 
1858 the decimal system was adopted 
for the public accounts of the Province 
of Canada, and in 1859 the gold stand- 
ard was adopted. In 1868 Dominion 
legislation continued the existing sys- 
tem, but in 1871 a currency act was 
adopted which put all Canada on a 
dollar basis—the gold content being the 
same as in the American dollar. 

The Province of Canada had estab- 
lished a government note issue in 1866 
and Nova -Scotia had done so at an 
earlier date. These issues were now 
taken over by the new Dominion gov- 
ernment, and formed the basis of the 
Dominion note issue which existed until 
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the creation of the Bank of Canada. 
By 1914 the Dominion note act pro- 
vided for a 25 per cent gold reserve for 
the first $25,000,000; over this amount 
a 100 per cent reserve was required. 
The Dominion notes were in small de- 
nominations (1 or 2 dollars) and large 
ones. The former were used as a hand- 
to-hand currency, the latter as a bank 
reserve currency.® 

The 1880 revision of the Bank Act 
made few changes despite the prevail- 
ing economic stringency which had re- 
sulted in some bank failures. The main 
change was to make the notes of a 
failed bank a prior lien on its assets. 
A proposal for government inspection 
of banks was defeated. 

The 1890 revision saw several changes. 
A Circulation Redemption Fund to 
which each bank had to contribute 5 
per cent of its circulation was estab- 
lished, and the banks had to designate 
a redemption office for notes in each 
province. This scheme was similar to 
the New York provision, and in effect 
made the banks mutual guarantors of 
the bank-note issue. It is significant 
that no holder of a Canadian bank note 
since 1881 has ever lost a cent through 
the note’s becoming worthless. Pro- 
posals for a fixed reserve ratio were 
brought forward but dropped. 


From 1900 To 1914 


At the revision of 1900 the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association (organized. in 
1892) was given certain statutory duties 
in the supervision of failed banks and 
the handling of bank notes. The form 
of the monthly statistical return was 
changed to distinguish between domes- 


8 See “Currency, Coinage and Legal Ten- 
der,” under “Canada,” Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, Vol. 5, p. 447, for a concise account 
of Canadian currency development. See also 
“Currency,” by the present sais in the 
Encyclopaedia of Canada. 
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tic and foreign business, a recognition 
of the growing importance of branches 
and agencies abroad. These were (and 
are) located mainly in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies, apart from 
branches in London, Paris, New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. 

In 1908 the act was amended to pro- 
vide that during October to January, 
which are usually months of exceptional 
money turnover, the banks could issue 
notes in excess of their capital to the 
amount of 15 per cent of capital and 
reserve fund. This excess issue was 
taxed at the rate of 5 per cent. The 
economic expansion of the country had 
reached the point where the note issue 
was pressing against its statutory limit, 
namely, the amount of paid-up capital. 

The revision due in 1911 was post- 
poned until 1912 because of a general 
election, and as a new government re- 
sulted, it was again put over until 1913. 
The 1913 act provided for a more rig- 
orous shareholder’s audit and for the 
establishment of the Central Gold Re- 
serve, which was essentially a device to 
allow the banks to issue notes in excess 
of their paid-up capital. This was done 
by allowing the bank to deposit gold or 
Dominion notes with the Central Gold 
Reserve (managed by four trustees, 
three appointed by the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and one by the Government), 
and then allowing the bank to issue its 
own notes to the amounts so deposited. 

This device was more used than the 
new, provision for “excess issue”; but 
it ended the elasticity of the currency, 
which had been possible because the 
issue of bank notes required no special 
reserve provision; it was as simple to 
expand the note issue as to expand de- 
posits. This had been the great merit 
of the bank-note issue, permitting it to 
expand and contract with the seasonal 
needs of business, which was of great 
importance in the development of the 
country, particularly in its earlier stages. 
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The Central Gold Reserve changed this 
situation by making the currency de- 
pendent on the stock of legal money. 


Tue FINANCE Act, 1914 


The First World War occasioned 
some changes, of which the most im- 
portant was the Finance Act of 1914.4 
This act was regarded as temporary 
but lasted for twenty years, being re- 
enacted in 1923.5 It gave the Depart- 
ment of Finance power to advance Do- 
minion notes—cash reserves—to the 
banks upon the deposit and pledge of 
satisfactory securities. The significance 
of this provision was that it set up a 
rudimentary central bank which com- 
pletely altered the credit control of the 
monetary and banking system. 

Prior to the Finance Act of 1914, the 
chartered banks extended or restricted 
credit with respect to their own cash re- 
serves, and it was possible to augment 
these only from outside of Canada. 
The Canadian banks made a practice of 
leaving substantial amounts on call in 


New York and thus could at any time . 


convert them into gold. Essentially, 
New York performed the same function 
for the Canadian banks as it did for 
the interior American banks. After the 
advent of the Finance Act the banks 
operated in the same way, but cash 
reserves could be obtained within 
Canada by borrowing from the Gov- 
ernment. The banks merely turned 


.securities—not the more prized foreign 


assets—into cash. This made the Gov- 
ernment the ultimate source of credit 
control. The change was made at a 
time when Canada was off the gold 
standard, and its significance was not 
appreciated; but after Canada returned 
to the gold standard in 1926 it did not 
take very long for the change to show, 
4 Statutes of Canada, 5 Geo. V, c. 3. 


5 Ibid , 13-14 Geo. V, c 28 (RS.C 1927, 
c. 75). i 
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even if it was not fully appreciated 
even then.® 


AFTER Woritp War I 


Returning to the Bank Act, the 
decennial revision in 1923 saw a fur- 
ther strengthening of the shareholders’ 
audit, some changes in the “pledge” 
sections, mainly providing for registra- 
tion of the bank’s lien, and minor al- 
terations In the same year the Home 
Bank failed. ‘This was the first fail- 
ure in many years, and the resultant 
outcry forced the Government to pro- 


_ 5>Vvide (in 1924) for a government in- 


spection of banks. In effect this is a 
head-office inspection only, but the cen- 
tralization of books and administration 
in the head office of the bank permits 
this type of inspection to be fairly ef- 
fective. Experience has shown that 
most Canadian bank failures are “head- 
office” failures. 

The next revision of the act took 
place in 1934. A number of changes, 
mostly of minor importance, were made. 
The really important development was 
the establishment of a central bank-—~ 
the Bank of Canada. This action in- 
volved certain concurrent changes in 
the Bank Act which can be discussed in 
connection with the introduction of the 
central bank. 

It became-evident early in 1929 that 
the Canadian dollar was fluctuating in 
the foreign exchange market more than 
it should if an unhampered export of 
gold prevailed as required under the 
full operation of the gold standard. An 
analysis of the situation leads to the 
conclusion that the gold standard, 
which had been re-established on July 
1, 1926, was not being maintained, and 
that the immediate cause of this condi- 
tion was to be found in the operations 
under the Finance Act. Clearly ‘this 

6C. A. Curtis, “Credit Control in Canada,” 


Proceedings of the Political Science Associa- 
tion, Vol. II (1930), pp. 101-22 
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act had passed its usefulness, and. either 
it had to be abolished and the prewar 
monetary standard restored, or a fully 
constituted central bank must be es- 
tablished. From this time on, the need 
for a central bank was widely discussed. 
In 1932 the Government appointed a 
five-man Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the problem. The major recom- 
mendation of the Commission’s report,’ 
presented in November 1933, was the 
establishment of a central bank. In an 
appendix some “Suggestions’—to use 
the word in the title—were made. 
These suggestions included private own- 
ership and private control, sole right of 
issue, and other points which cannot be 
enumerated here. It seems odd that 
such important aspects of the matter 
should be so casually dealt with, and 
without any obvious sponsorship. 


THe BANK oF CANADA 


The Government accepted the prin- 
ciple in the report and announced that 
it would be implemented. When the 
bill was introduced, it was evident that 
it was based on the “suggestions.” The 
Bank of Canada Act® provided that 
the shares would be owned by private 
individuals who would elect the direc- 
tors, who in turn would appoint the 
operating officers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Government. The op- 
erating officers were appointed in the 
first instance, however, by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bank was required to keep a re- 
serve in gold equal to 25 per cent of its 
liabilities ° and was given the powers 


T Report of the Royal Commission on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Ottawa: King’s Printer, 
1933, 119 pp. This report contains excellent 
material and analysis. 

8 Statutes of Canada, 24-25 Geo V, c. 43. 

® Subject to suspension by the Cabinet for 
not more than one year, in favor of gold and 
specified forelgn exchange, when requested by 
the Board of Governors. Ibid, Sec. 26(3). 
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usually accorded to central banks. The 
bank took over the Dominion note issue 
and the associated gold reserve, and the 
Government made up the difference be- 
tween the two with government bonds. 
The bank was to act as the fiscal agent 
of the Dominion Government and man- 
age the public debt. These are the 
main provisions. 

As stated above, the Bank Act, which 
governs the operations of the chartered 
or commercial banks, was changed to 
provide for the gradual extinction of 
the chartered banks’ note issue, so that 
by 1945 the amount of outstanding 
notes would not exceed 25 per cent of 
paid-up capital. Because of this re- 
duction in the note issue, concurrent 
changes were made in the double lia- 


bility clause 7° and the Circulation Re- 


demption Fund provision. 

The Bank of Canada opened for 
business on March 11, 1935, and soon 
became an indispensable institution. It 
was equipped with competent officers 
and staff, and in addition to its banking 
operations, its economic studies and re- 
search were of great value to govern- 
‘ment and to business. Branch offices 
are located in the principal cities, but 
there is no regional organization com- 
parable to the Federal Reserve districts 
of the United States. 

The general election of 1935 placed 
in power a new government which was 
committed to public ownership of the 
Bank of Canada. As a result, the Bank 
of Canada Act was amended in 1938 to 
provide for the Government’s acquir- 
ing the shares of the bank from the 
private shareholders. This was done, 
and the bank became a public institu- 
tion with the Government appointing 
the directors. The bank has always 
worked closely with the Canadian De- 
partment of Finance, whose Deputy 
Minister is on the board. 


10 Sec, 125(2). 
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Worrp War II 
On September 15, 1939 the Govern- 


ment established the Foreign Exchange - 


Control Board by Order in Council, 
under the War Measures Act. The 
Board assumed control of all transac- 
tions in foreign exchange. The char- 
tered banks, which had formerly done 
most of the business, became mere 
agents of the Board and could no longer 
deal in exchange independently. The 
Board took over from the Bank of 
Canada its foreign exchange and gold, 
and the bank practically vacated the 
field. Its own reserve requirements 
were suspended. 
placed on all foreign exchange transac- 
tions, fixed rates of exchange were es- 
tablished, and the Board controlled the 
whole business during the war—and 
still does, although its powers were 
modified somewhat in the parliamentary 
session of 1946, 

The war made its mark on the bank- 
ing structure, which became geared to 
the needs of public finance. Most of 
the government loans were sold to the 
public, but large amounts were sold to 
the Bank of Canada and the chartered 
banks, and both were invaluable to the 
Government in carrying out its war 
finance and loan policies. 

The next revision of the Bank Act 
took place in 1944.%* Provision was 
made for the extinction of ,the balance 
of the chartered bank note issue, and 
also for terminating the double lia- 
bility. After January 1, 1945 the banks 
lost the right to issue notes, and every 
note coming into possession of a bank 
had to be redeemed and retired (Sec. 
61). A payment equal to the amount 
of notes outstanding on January 1, 1950 
is at that time to be made to the Bank 
of Canada, which thereafter will be re- 
sponsible for redemption. Thus is re- 


1110 Geo. VI, c. 53 
128 Geo VI, c. 30. 


Restrictions were - 
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corded the extinction of a bank-note 
issue which had a long and honorable 
record and which served the needs of 
the country well. Numerous other 
changes were made in the act, covering 
the “pledge” sections. The maximum 
interest rate recoverable on loans was 
reduced from 7 per cent to 6 per cent 
(Sec. 91), and the par value of bank 
stock was reduced from $100 to $10. 
The.charters were once more renewed 
for ten years. 

At the same session of Parliament an 
act to incorporate the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank was passed (c. 44). 


SY This bank is a wholly owned subsidiary 


~Á 


of the Bank of Canada, although it has 
the same board of directors and head- 
office address. The general manager’s 
office is situated in Montreal, and 
it has regional supervisors’ offices in 
other cities. The authorized capital of 
the bank is $25,000,000, of which 
$10,000,000 was paid up at the outset. 

The Industrial Development Bank 
has been given broad powers in order 
that it may carry out its function of 
making capital available to worthy 
borrowers. It can lend directly or 
guarantee loans, or purchase or under- 
write securities. It can take any form 
of security, including pledges and mort- 
gages. ‘The purpose of the bank ap- 
pears to cover areas of credit not usu- 
ally handled by the commercial banks, 
especially in the field of small or me- 
dium-sized business. It is not intended 
to take the place of the chartered banks 
but to supplement them, end it can 
make loans repayable over five, ten, or 
even fifteen years. 


183 Rates as low as 344 per cent are now 
charged on the best collateral. Interest paid 
on savings deposits does not exceed 144 per 
cent, and on large deposits is usually less. 
The decline of the rate for deposits is de- 
scribed in an article by S. E. Nixon, J T. 
Bryden, and W. T. G. Hackett in Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Sctence, 
August 1937 
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In 1945 the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Act was passed," 
establishing a “crown company” (a 
govarnment-owned company) for the 
purpose of handling all the Dominion 
Government’s activities in the housing 
and mortgage field. The capital, pro- 
vided by the Government, is set at 
$25,000,000. The main function of the 
corporation is to administer the Na- 
tional Housing Act under which the 
Government makes advances through 
insurance companies and others to as- 
sist in the building of housing accom- 
modation. Strictly speaking, it is not 
a bank but a mortgage institution, 
which is, however, of considerable sig- 
nifcance. The chartered banks, it will 
be recalled, do not make mortgage 
loans. 


TENDENCIES AND STRUCTURE 


While this article is intended mainly 
as a review of the legislative frame- 
werk, some reference may be made to 
present tendencies within the banking 
business proper. In the Canadian sys- 
tem, as elsewhere, the proportion of 
bank assets in the form of commer- 
cial loans has been declining for some 
time. Over the half-century before the 
First World War, current and call 
loans (including loans outside Canada) 
amounted to roughly 65 per cent of 
total assets. In the next sixteen years 
tkis proportion declined slowly, but 
during the 1930’s it fell swiftly to be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent, and during 
the recent war loans fell to between 20 
and 25 per cent of assets." 

In contrast with the war of 1914-18, 
the late war was financed with very 
little expansion of loans but with an 


149-10 Geo. VI, c. 15. 

15 See J. D. Gibson, “The Trend of Bank 
Loans and Investments in Canada,” Chap. 
VIL in Canadian Investment and Foreign Ex- 
caange Problems, J. F. Parkinson, Ed, To- 
ronto, 1940, | 
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endrmous expansion of security hold- 
ings. The upshot is that total deposits 
(in Canada only) have risen from a 
monthly average of $2,415 million in 
1938 to some $6,000 million in 1946. 
Over the same period the combined 
note issue has increased fivefold. 

Another long-term tendency has been 
the increasing proportion which bank 
liabilities to the public bear to total 
assets. In other words, the proportion 
of liabilities to shareholders has fallen, 
whence it may be inferred that the banks 
are able to maintain a given rate of 
profit on capital with a declining ratio 
of profit to deposits. The loss of profits 
on the note issue consequent on extinc- 
tion of the latter between 1935 and 
1945, and the fall of interest rates, 
have been offsetting factors. 

As in other countries, deposits are 
classified into demand deposits (current 
accounts) and notice or time deposits 
(savings accounts), but the distinction 
between the two types of accounts is 
not so sharp as in the United States, 
and savings accounts are usually sub- 
ject to check. Since 1942 the monthly 
figures of checks and withdrawals (i.e. 
debits) have been classified according 
to the two types of deposits, whence it 
appears that demand deposits have 
been turning over some twenty-five 
times a year, and notice deposits 
slightly more than once a year!’ 

Since 1934 each bank loan in Canada 
has been classified by the industry to 
which it is made. Demand and notice 
deposits have been classified separately 
by size, but in no other way.’ 


16 Cheques Cashed and Money Supply (Ot- 
tawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics), monthly. 
17 These and other banking statistics will be 
found in summary form in the Canada Year 
Book. Monthly banking figures, which ap- 
pear to be more comprehensive and detailed 


than those of many countries, are first pub-. 


lished in the Canada Gasetie some five weeks 
after the date to which they refer. There are 
no weekly reports. In using figures care must 
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A small amount of savings bank busi- 
ness is also done by the postal savings 
bank (Federal), the Province cf On- 
tario Savings Office, and two provincial 
institutions in Alberta. Two fairly. 
large savings banks exist in the province 
of Quebec. An interesting and rapidly 
growing co-operative savings institu- 
tion is the credit union, which origi- 
nated in Quebec.4® In Ontario a spe- 
cial savings bank for children is op- 
erated through the schools. Savings 
deposits are also handled by certain 
loan and trust companies, but these 


companies do not enter the field of. 


commercial banking, and their cleposit 
business is incidental to their activities 
as executors and trustees, in contrast 
with the situation in the United States. 


BRANCH BANKING AND FAILURES 


Generally speaking, the Canadian 
banking system has carried out its 
functions well, but the general eulogistic 
opinion of it has been exaggerated by 
the practice of comparing it with the 
American system. The two features 


which are most commonly compared are x- 


branch banking and failures. 

Branch banking is the common form 
of banking throughout the world; it is 
the United States unit system that is 
unique. It is probably safe to say 
that, economically speaking, branch 
banking is the more efficient system. 
The fear of it shown by many Ameri- 
can bankers gives support to this view. 
But branch banking means concentra- 


be taken to distinguish between business done 
in Canada and elsewhere The Bank of 
Canada issues a weekly statement and pub- 
lishes a useful Statistical Summary every two 
months. The Foreign Exchange Control 
Board issued a report on its wartime opera- 
tions in March 1946. 

18 For a brief survey based mainly on ma- 
terial gathered by the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, see Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Co-operatives (Ottawa: King’s 
Printer, 1945), pp. 47-53, 239-45. 
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tion of banking reserves, a practice 
which Americans have distrusted. A 
unit system of banking, even with 
equally good management, is bound to 
have more failures, if only because it 
lacks diversification of its risks. In 
the past—possibly less so now-—~the 
United States has accepted bank fail- 
ures as an economic process not calling 
for government aid. Possibly the price 
paid by the United States for its unit 
system is too high, but the decision 
itself is not irrational. 

The same attitude towards bank fail- 
ures prevailed in Canada in early days. 
Until 1866 there had been no really 
serious bank failure in Canada. Be- 
tween 1867 and 1914, however, there 
were twenty-four failures, some of im- 
portance and causing considerable out- 
cry. Although some banks have had 
losses and sold out, only one failure 
has occurred since 1914—that of the 
Home Bank in 1923. But the failure 
of this bank—the smallest one—caused 
such a public reaction that it was clear 
that henceforth no government could 
allow a Canadian bank to fail. Even 
in the Home Bank case, where the Gov- 
ernment had no direct responsibility, 
public pressure forced it to make a 
grant, on compassionate grounds, of 35 
per cent of the depositors’ claims. 

Under such conditions the possibility 
of further bank failures in Canada can 
be dismissed from serious consideration. 
The simple fact is that the concentra- 
tion of banking resources has gone so 
far in Canada (there are now ten 
banks) that no bank can be allowed to 


fail, and so comparisons with other sys- 


tems are of little significance. 


CONCENTRATION AND COMPETITION 


As already stated, there has been a 
concentration of banking resources in 
the hands of a few banks. There were 
28 banks at Confederation, about 40 in 
1890, but only 10 in 1946. The reduc- 
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tion was brought about by failures and 
by amalgamations, but the process can- 
not go much farther. Government ap- 
proval is required for bank amalgama- 
tion, and this would now be given cnly 
to save a failing institution. 

It should also be stated that fewer 
banks now control a larger proportion 
of the total banking resources. At pres- 
ent three banks control nearly three- 
quarters of the system’s assets. This 
raises the matter of competition and 
monopoly, 

In some matters, for example the rate 
of interest allowed on savings deposits, 
the banks act in concert. This is par- 
ticularly true of “minor profit” items, 
bank exchange, and so forth. More- 
over, a Canadian borrower deals with 
only one bank. But in other ways 
there is evidence of competition, al- 
though much of the rivalry may show 
itself in “service” rather than in price. 
One form of competition is in the es- 
tablishment of branches. For many 
years there was great rivalry in open- 
ing new branches, so much that some 
contraction became necessary. Bui the 
net effect has been that all areas have 
been given banking service and have 
been well served. In many cases the 
first bank in a new mining field has 
been a tent with the bank’s name on a 
board beside it. The ability to offer 
the immediate service of a well-estab- 
lished organization has been a great ad- 
vantage in the development of a new 
and expanding country. 


SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


In conclusion it may be said that the 
Canadian system is an efficient com- 
mercial organization. It has a long 
record of achievement which should 
not be underestimated or unappreci- 
ated. The system of training has de- 
veloped good “practical bankers,” even 
if some of the broader aspects of train- 
ing have suffered—a feature which in 
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recent years the banks have been striv- 
ing to improve. The establishment of 
the Bank of Canada has rounded out 
the system and has given it the head 


and direction needed im the present 
world. Canada has a monetary and 
banking system which serves the coun- 
try well. 


\ 
C. A. Curtis, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., ts professor of economics at Queen’s Unversity, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, and has also taught in the United States. He has served with a number of 
government committees and commissions, and ts author of numerous articles on Canadian 


banking and currency. 


Canadian Price Control Since 1939 
| By R. E. MOFFAT 


ROM the beginning of the war 

until April 1, 1947, the official cost 
of living index for the Dominion of 
Canada rose not quite 30 per cent, 
against a rise of some 80 per cent in 
the comparable period of the First 
World War. Meanwhile the index of 
wholesale prices rose not quite 70 per 
cent, against 150 per cent in the earlier 
period. These relatively small in- 
creases since 1939 are a measure of the 


~y success of the Canadian Government in 


general and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in particular in stabilizing 
prices and controlling wartime infla- 
tionary forces. Price changes since 
1939 for both Canada and the United 
States are shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
was set up on September 3, 1939, one 
week before Canada declared war on 
Germany. As originally constituted 


and as later expanded, the Board pos- 
sessed within its own staff and its 
committees an unusually representative 
group of persons, drawn from several 
different departments of Government, 
from private industry, from banks, in- 
surance companies, universities, and the 
professions of law and accounting. 
Finally, the special interests of house- 
wives were represented by a separate 
division whose function was to present 
the viewpoint of consumers. This va- 
riety of composition of the Board and 
its committees was an important factor 
in co-ordinating the operations of the 
Board and the policy of the different 
departments of Government. 

Owing to heavy surpluses of many 
commodities and in view of the large 
reservoirs of unemployed labor and un- 
used industrial capacity existing at the 
outbreak of the conflict, the Board at 
first was able to confine its attention to 
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a small group of commodities, princi- 
pally sugar, wool, leather, and certain 
strategic minerals. Following the down- 
fall of France, the concentrated aerial 
attacks on Britain, and a general in- 
tensification of the war effort, the situa- 
tion in Canada underwent a major 
change. Heavy construction programs 
were undertaken for the Commonwealth 
Air Training Scheme, for other defense 
establishments, for shipbuilding, and 
for the production of munitions and war 
supplies of many kinds. At the same 
time, Canada, as the nearest source of 
supply, was called upon to provide vast 
quantities of food and other civilian 
materials for the United Kingdom. 
The result was a rapid expansion in 
the number of persons employed in both 
war and civilian industry, at the same 
time that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force were being recruited. By the 


spring of 1941 this process had reached’ 


the point where shortages of many ma- 
terials and some types of labor began to 
be felt. In consequence, prices began to 
rise swiftly, and it became clear that 
more comprehensive controls would be 
necessary in order to achieve maximum 
output and at the same time avoid ex- 
cessive disturbance to prices and the 
output of civilian goods. 

On October 18, 1941, the Prime Min- 
ister announced a new and much more 
vigorous economic stabilization policy of 
which the most important item was a 
prohibition against the sale of any com- 
modity or service at a price higher than 
the highest charged by the same seller 
between September 15 and October 11, 
1941. This was part of an integrated 
program which also involved wage con- 
trol, export and import controls, heavier 
taxation, and intensive war loan cam- 


paigns. 
ALTERNATIVE PRICING POLICIES 


From its inception, the Prices Board 
took the position that its function was 
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solely to maintain a price ceiling and to 
prevent price increases. It refused to 
listen to arguments on the justice or 
fairness of a price or on the associated 
margin of profit unless it was clear that 
maintenance of the existing price ceil- 
ing would result in a serious curtail- 
ment of supply. If such were the case, 
then four different methods of adjust- 
ment were available according to the 
circumstances: (1) to allow the item to 
go off the market, (2) to introduce 
sumplifications and standardizations to 
reduce production costs, (3) to pay a 
subsidy either directly to the producer 


or indirectly by providing raw materials ~ 


at a lower price, or (4) to allow a price 
increase. 

The first method was chosen with 
many luxury lines and with certain im- 
ported goods, although there were re- 
markably few lines which completely 
disappeared. The policy of holding fast 
to basic ceilings on luxury goods did, 
however, have an important effect in 
preventing the diversion of labor and 
materials into those lines. The’second 
method led the Board to set up a Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice early in 
1942. It was the function of this di- 
vision to seek out ways of eliminating 
unnecessary duplications and uses of 
labor and materials which tended to in- 
crease costs. Under its direction a 
great variety of steps were taken, such 
as the elimination of double wrappings 
on bread, cuffs on men’s trousers, 
double-breasted coats in men’s suits, 
and odd-sized containers for foods 
either in tin or in glass, and the limita- 
tion of delivery services. Another phase 
of the Board’s activities, namely, the 
restriction of installment sales and con- 
sumer credit had an important influence , 
in cutting down retailers’ operating costs 
and discouraging the buying of con- 
sumer durable goods. : 

Neither of these first two methods 
could be expected to meet the situation 


1 
benet, 
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where a major commodity was involved 
in an important and unavoidable in- 
crease of costs of production. Almost 


- without exception under such circum- 


stances, the Board was forced to decide 
between a subsidy and a price increase. 
An interesting history of the Board 
could in fact be written around the way 
in which emphasis tended to oscillate 
between rigidly held price ceilings and 
hence more and larger subsidies, and 
reduced subsidy costs and hence more 
frequent price increases. It is worth 
while to note that the real period of de- 
control began when policy veered for 
relatively longer periòds toward reduc- 
tion of the subsidies, which had become 
increasingly important in maintaining 
controls. 


SUBSIDIES AND PRICE [NCREASES 


Subsidy policy, the third method of 
adjustment, played a major part in the 
whole scheme of price ceilings. Erom 
the outset it had been realized that 
no system of price control could be 
successful unless increased costs of 
essential imports were borne directly 
by the Dominion Treasury, as in the 
cases of raw cotton, raw sugar, coal, 
petroleum, tea, coffee, vegetable oils, 
raisins, and a long list of smaller but no 
less vital imports. In each of these 
cases, Import subsidies were introcuced. 
In some instances the subsidy was paid 
direct to the importer. In others, bulk 
purchasing by a government corpora- 
tion was introduced to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from large-scale buying 
and to provide a convenient mechanism 
for selling at fixed prices to distributors 
in Canada. In the main, these bulk 
trading operations were carried on at a 
loss and took on the nature of subsidies, 


} but in a few cases and over short periods 


of time small profits were shown. 
Subsidies were, however, by no means 

limited to imported commodities. A 

great variety of domestic subsidies were 
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also paid where it appeared that in- 
dustry could not continue to function 
at existing ceilings, where the item was 
deemed essential, and where any price 
increase would have had repercussions 
in other fields to such an extent that 
it would have threatened the whole 
ceiling structure. Extensive use was 
made of subsidies on processed agri- . 
cultural commodities such as butter, 
cheese, flour, and canned fruits and 
vegetables. Very substantial sums were 
paid on shoes, furniture, wooden con- 
tainers, fuel wood, coal, soap, synthetic 
rubber, and other items. In every case 
the objective was to stimulate produc- 
tion without raising the price. 

The fourth method of adjustment, 
namely, an authorization io sell at 
prices higher than those in effect be- 
tween September 15 and October 11, 
1941, was used sparingly at first. The 
Board felt that any increase, even for 
a relatively minor item, would pravide 
a precedent for other demands. Con- 
sequently, from the inauguration of the 
ceiling in December 1941 until the 
summer of 1945, with the exception of 
a few basic farm products which go 
through relatively little processing be- 
fore they reach the consumer, the policy 
was to hold consumer prices and absorb 
unavoidable cost increases by a subsidy. 
But among those farm products, like 
beef, pork, lamb, veal, potatoes, onions, 
apples, peaches, eggs, and poultry, 
which move almost directly into con- 
sumption, a variety of administrative 
and political problems forced the Board 
to revise its ceilings from time to time, 
and almost without exception each re- 
vision established a higher average price 
level. Increases from this source were 
particularly important in the spring 
and summer of 1942. 


Cost or Ltvinc Bonus 


As part of the general stabilization 
policy undertaken in the fall of 1941, 
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a compulsory cost of living bonus was 
ordered, under which wage rates were 
to be increased 25 cents per week for 
every percentage point rise in the off- 
cial cost of living index. This bonus 
had several fairly obvious defects. In 
the first place, it amounted to a com- 
mitment by the Government that if the 
price policy failed, wages would move 
up more or less concurrently with 
prices. It was thus an automatic stim- 
ulus to the inflationary spiral. In the 
second place, it made no attempt to 
equalize the existing situation, and 
those wage earners who had been un- 
able to secure wage adjustments prior 
to the new policy found existing dif- 
ferentials more or less permanently es- 
tablished. Finally, the index by which 
the bonus was determined was a nation- 
wide index for an average wage earner, 
and hence offered somewhat rough, 
though impartial, justice. 

Nevertheless, the cost of living bonus 
made important contributions to the 
success of the stabilization program. 
It guaranteed to labor that if price 
levels continued to rise, wages would be 
adjusted accordingly. Whether or not 
25 cents per week for each percentage 
point on the index was a reasonable 
relationship in view of the range of in- 
come levels to which it applied, the fact 
remains that this guarantee of compen- 
sation for rising living costs was a major 
factor in moderating labor’s wage de- 
mands, and was thus an influence in 
holding production costs in line with 
controlled selling prices. At the same 
time, the bonus placed in the hands of 
the Prices Board a strong weapon 
against those who sought price in- 
creases, for it could be pointed out that 
to increase the price would raise the 
cost of living and thus lead directly to 
an increase in wages for labor in general 


and for their own employees in par-. 


ticular. 
The bonus was to be paid on the 
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basis of increases in the cost of living 
index over the level of October 1941 
(114.6 on the base August 1939 equals 
100), with provision for adjustments 
quarterly. On July 1, 1942 the index 
reached 117 and consequently all wages 
were ordered to be increased by 60 
cents per week. By November 1942 
it had become apparent that price in- 
creases, particularly among the food 
items, were threatening to carry the 
index above 118 by January 1, 1943, 
and that a further wage adjustment 
would result. 

The spiral was beginning, and the 


Government was faced with a choice of ~~ 
alternatives. It could allow the auto- ` 


matic wage bonus to go into effect and 
face the prospect of augmented pressure 
for price increases or subsidies to com- 
pensate for the addition to industrial 
wage bills, or it could directly assume 
the financial burden of the increased 
cost of living by paying a consumer 
subsidy to reduce the price of some 
widely used commodity. The decision 
was to follow the latter course. 


CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


A program of consumer subsidies was 
therefore announced (December 3, 
1942) under which the Board under- 
took to pay subsidies sufficient to re- 
duce retail prices of milk by 2 cents 
per quart, of tea by 10 cents per pound, 
and of coffee by 4 cents per pound. At 
the sarne time it was announced that 
an import subsidy on oranges would ‘be 
used to prevent increases in American 
prices from resulting in higher Cana- 
dian prices, and that in the case of 
butter a scheduled seasonal increase in 
price would be replaced by a corre- 
sponding increase in subsidy. " 

As a result, the cost of living index ° 
was held well below the point where a 
new cost of living bonus would have 
been payable. In place of the prospec- 
tive wage increase of a few cents per 


- have been the case. 
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week, the public was able to buy milk, 
tea, coffee, butter, and oranges at prices 
a little lower than would otherwise 
In place of the 
major threat to the stabilization pro- 
gram which would have resulted trom 
a further increase in wage costs, the 
Board assumed an annual subsidy bill 
of about $25,000,000. 


Prick CONTROL TIGHTENED 


Following the introduction of the 
consumer subsidy scheme, the Board 


` adopted an even more rigid attitude to- 


ward price increases, with the result 
that it was October 1, 1943 before the 
cost of living index reached a point 
which called for another cost of living 
bonus. In November 1943, however, a 
further wage increase of 35 cents per 
week became payable. By that time the 
stabilization program seemed firmly es- 
tablished, and the Government decided 
to seize the opportunity to terminate 
the automatic increase involved in the 
bonus. In December 1943 existing cost 
of living bonuses were therefore ordered 
to be incorporated into basic wage 
rates, and it was announced that al- 
though strenuous efforts to control 
prices would be continued, there would 
be no further bonuses of this type. The 
announcement was, however, qualified 
by a commitment that if the cest of 
living index should rise more than 3 
points above the current level, the whole 
Stabilization program would re- 
examined. : 

Again the Board stiffened its atitude 
in regard to price increases, with the 
result that at the end of hostilities in 
Europe the cost of living index was 
actually lower than it had been in 
October 1943. 


RELAXATION OF Prick CONTROL 


With the end of hostilities a shift in 
emphasis naturally occurred. Strict 
control over prices continued, but the 


Board becamé extremely reluctant to 
introduce new subsidies and made ef- 
forts to eliminate the existing ones even 
if this should in a few cases result in 
higher consumer prices. This policy 
was followed with extreme caution at 
first, but by the end of 1945 the Board 
was well launched on a policy of “con- 
trolled decontrol.” 

On January 31, 1946, Prime Minister 
King issued a statement in the course 
of which he announced: 


The Government’s policy—one of gradual 
and carefully controlled readjustment—will 
permit price increases only when they are 
needed. . . . It is no longer feasible to at- 
tempt rigid maintenance of the price level 
It is quite conceivable that by the time full 
“decontrol” is achieved the level of Ca- 
nadian prices may be moderately higher 
than is the case today. 


This cautiously worded statement 
was in fact an announcement that the 
over-all price ceiling policy would be 
brought to a relatively early end, and 
it was immediately followed by an order 
of the Prices Board removing ceiling 
prices from many specialized and luxury 
goods where administrative problems 
were particularly serious or where sup- 
plies seemed adequate, including drugs, 
tcbacco, jewelry, and toys. Further 
items were removed from control in the 
early part of 1946 but not where the 
supply situation involved ‘any possi- 
bility of a significant price rise. In a 
few cases controls were resumed. 

The main change in policy was in 
the field of subsidies. Policy had swung 
to removal of subsidies several months 
earlier; the Board’s Annual Report is- 
sued in February 1947 lists 30 ar- 
rangements which had been canceled in 
1945, compared to 18 canceled in 1946 
and 22 still in effect in 1947. On the 
whole, the 30 subsidies removed in 1945 
had been of little importance to the 
general price structure. Among the 
subsidies canceled or greatly reduced 
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during 1946, however, there were several 
major ones, such as the consumer sub- 
sidy on milk, the import subsidy on raw 
wool and woolen cloth, and the domestic 
subsidies on leather goods and synthetic 
rubber. Two of the major subsidies 
payable by the Department of Agri- 
culture were also ended during 1946, 
namely, those on fluid milk and on 
vegetables for canning, while the De- 
partment of Fisheries canceled the sub- 
sidy on canned salmon. As each of 
those was dropped, the ceiling price for 
the product was raised by an approxi- 
mately equivalent amount. Conse- 
quently, by the end of 1946 ‘major 
price increases had occurred in a sub- 
stantial number of commodities, though 
almost all major commodities were still 
subject to price ceilings. 


MONETARY ADJUSTMENT 


A decisive step in monetary policy 
was also taken in 1946 as a means of 
strengthening the stabilization program. 
This was the announcement on July 5, 
1946, that henceforth the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board would buy 
United States currency at $1.00 and 
sell it at $1.005. This meant the elimi- 
nation of the 10 per cert premium on 
American currency which had been in 
effect since September 15, 1939. A 
similar adjustment was, of course, made 
for other currencies. 

The result was a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the cost of imports in terms of 
Canadian currency. This saving was 
used partly to reduce payment of sub- 
sidies on imports, but mainly to ease 
the position of importers who had been 
caught between rising foreign prices and 
rigid Canadian ceilings. Another im- 
portant effect was a reduction of 10 
per cent in the Canadian dollar receipts 
for those exports whose price is deter- 
mined on foreign markets. This change 
was an important factor in lessening 
the drain of Canadian products to 
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higher priced foreign markets, and was 
therefore of real importance in easing 
many Canadian shortages. 

The reduction in the cost of imports 
made possible a policy of calculating 
price ceilings on imported goods (other 
than items eligible for import subsidy 
or covered by special orders) on a basis 
of cost plus markup, in place of the 
“basic period maximum price principle” 
which had been followed since Decem- 
ber 1941. In order to protect Cana- 
dian producers from the full weight of 
the discrimination which was obviously 
involved in a “cost-plus” ceiling for 
imports and a fixed ceiling for domestic 
goods, the Board issued a maximum , 
markup regulation which restricted 
dealers’ margins on imports to figures 
which were considered substantially 
less than normal. 

In effect, then, the action taken in 
July 1946 was equivalent to removing 
fixed maximum prices for imports ex- 
cept those which were still eligible for 
subsidy and those (mainly food prod- 
ucts) covered by specific price ceiling 
orders applying to the same item when 
produced in Canada. All goods covered 
by specific orders, whether Canadian 
made or imported, continued to be sub- 
ject to those orders, and all other do- 
mestic goods, continued to be under 
the prohibition against sales at prices 
higher than those of September 15 to 
October 11, 1941. These latter two 
groups included nearly all commodities 
of importance in household consump- 
tion and most industrial raw materials 
and agricultural supplies. As far as 
prices of goods and services were con- 
cerned, this situation continued until 
the end of 1946. 


WAGE AND COMMODITY DECONTROL 


Wage ceilings were removed in De- 
cember 1946, wage adjustments to be 
determined henceforth by direct nego- 
tiation without any need for govern- 
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ment sanction. It seems clear that the 
removal of wage control was motivated 
very largely by a desire to avoid the 
situation which had developed when 
every demand for a wage increase had 
to be referred to the War Labor Board 
in the appropriate province. If the 
War Labor Board agreed to the in- 
crease, then the industry had an almost 


unanswerable argument for a price in- , 


crease. If the War Labor Board re- 
fused to agree, the Government must 
accept partial responsibility for any re- 
sulting work stoppage. In view of the 
general unrest which prevailed in wage 
matters during 1946, and the conse- 
quent reduction in output, such a situa- 
tion was clearly undesirable from the 
viewpoint of the general stabilization 
program. 

The first decontrol of major com- 
modities took place on January 11, 
1947, only a few weeks after cessation 
of wage control. Among the items re- 
moved from cọntrol were furniture, 
paints and varnishes, potatoes, onions 
and other fresh vegetables, barbering, 
hairdressing, and beauty parlor serv- 
ices, motion picture admissions, and a 
great variety of building supplies such 
as cement, stone, and clay products. 
This was soon followed by an announce- 
ment that gasoline and other petroleum 
products would be exempt after April 
1, 1947. 

The effects of these changes and of the 
preceding subsidy cancellations were re- 
flected in substantial price increases in 
the first quarter of 1947, but despite 
vigorous protests from many consumer 
groups and from labor, the Government 
persisted with its policy, and on April 
1, 1947 the Board issued a much longer 
list of items which were exempt from 
ceiling regulations. 

The result was that by the beginning 
of May 1947, price control regulations 
had been removed from virtually all 
goods and services except meats, butter 


and cheese, grain and its products in- 
cluding’ flour and bread, soap, shorten- 
ing and similar oil products, cotton 
textiles and cotton clothing, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, lumber, and do- 
mestic rentals. Important subsidies re- 
mained only on flour and certain feed 
grains. A month later butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products were removed 
from price control. ` 


RENTS 


Rent control began well before the 
inauguration of the over-all price ceil- 
ing. By the end of 1940 it had become 
apparent that in many areas a serious 
shortage of living accommodation was 
developing, particularly in cities near 
defense projects and major seaports. 
In September 1940 rental ceilings were 
imposed in some fifteen localities, and 
in October 1941 the restrictions became 
nation-wide, as part of the over-all 
policy of price control. 

It quickly became apparent that ten- 
ants must be protected against evictions 
and concealed increases in rent, and it 
was therefore provided that existing 
leases should be continued indefinitely 
during good behavior of tenants. Later, 
control of eviction reached the point 
where no tenant of a self-contained 
dwelling unit could be forced to move 
without a hearing before an officer of 
the Board’s rental administration. With 
the return of men from overseas, steps 
were taken to make it somewhat easier 
for veterans or their immediate families 
to repossess living quarters which had 
been rented during the period of war 
service. 

It is significant that the first cautious 
steps toward relaxation of rental con- 
trols were not taken until April 1947, 
and that even those were closely hedged 
about with conditions and limitations. 
According to an order issued on April 
7, 1947, any landlord could raise the 
rent by 10 per cent provided that he 
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would give the tenant a firm lease for 
two years at the higher figure. If the 
tenant should refuse to accept such an 
offer, then he must vacate the premises 
at the expiry date of the existing lease. 
On the other hand, should the land- 
lord fail to offer a two-year lease, then 
the tenant was confirmed in his oc- 
cupancy at the present rental, with all 
the rights of the existing eviction con- 
trol orders. 


QUOTAS AND RATIONING 


Space does not permit more than a 
reference to the Board’s activities in the 
field of quotas and rationing. As prices 
were brought under control, the quantity 
of goods sought by purchasers neces- 
sarily began to exceed the available sup- 
plies from domestic and foreign sources. 
Sales from one enterprise to another 
were usually regulated by quotas based 
on sales in 1941; but with the passage 
of time and the establishment of new 
retail outlets by war veterans after 1945, 
the system began to be modified consid- 
erably. To a large extent the “equitable 
distribution of goods in short supply” 
has been operated by the businesses 
concerned, the Board having laid down 
the principles and acted from time to 
time as referee. 

Price control naturally led to formal 
rationing as a means of allocating cer- 
tain goods among final consumers. Gen- 
eral rationing by coupon extended 
mainly to the following six groups of 
goods, for the periods noted: gasoline, 
April 1942 to August 1945; sugar, July 
1942, still in effect; tea and coffee, Au- 
gust 1942 to September 1944; butter, 
December 1942 to June 1947; meats 
(first period), May 1943 to March 
1944; preserves, September 1943 to 
June 1947; meats (second period), Sep- 
tember 1945 to March 1947, 

The supplies of meat had become so 
adequate in the spring of 1944 that 
rationing was suspended. During 1944 
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and 1945, however, livestock produc- 
tion, particularly hog production, de- 
clined sharply, necessitating curtailment 
of commitments of meat shipments to 
Europe, and reintroduction of rationing 
in September 1945. Canned milk was 
reserved for infants in the larger cities 
and towns where fresh milk was freely 
available; elsewhere it was unrationed. 

Neither clothing nor durable corsum- 
ers’ goods were rationed to the commu- 
nity at large, but a permit system was 
applied to motor tires, farm machinery, 
typewriters and office machinery, elec- 
tric stoves, and other commodities, and | 
to the limited stock of new motor cars 
which was impounded in 1942 for the 
use of doctors, police authorities, and 
others. Rationing of certain types of 
clothing, impending for some time, was 
averted, cases of special need in this 
and other fields being handled by local 
boards of volunteers, mainly women, 
who did effective work in many direc- 
tions. 


FACTORS IN SUCCESS 


Considered in perspective, the price ~^ 


ceiling policy was only a part of a much 
broader program which included wage 
ceilings (though exceptions to this 
policy were numerous), corporation 
taxes graduated up to a rate of 100 
per cent on excess profits, -high per- 
sonal income taxes to drain off purchas- 
ing power from the consuming public, 
vigorous bond selling campaigns for 
the same purpose, strict export controls 
to prevent shipments abroad of scarce 
commodities, and direct allocazion 
schemes to divert goods to essential 
uses if the more indirect means were 
acting too slowly. 

But the most carefully worked-out 
program would have been a failure with- 
out the general approval and support 
of the Canadian people. Profiteers and 
black markets were inescapable under 
the stress of wartime shortages, Dut 
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these were the exception, and the great 
bulk of Canadian producers and con- 
sumers were content to carry on at ex- 
isting prices and wages provided they 
were convinced that others were doing 
the same. 


THe TURNING POINT 


As long as military needs continued 
to absorb 50 per cent of production, and 
as long as the war provided a common 
objective and an emotional basis for 
public co-operation, the policy in re- 
gard to applications for price increases 
could be simply “No.” During the 
earlier stages of reconversion, when de- 
mands for goods and Services of all 
kinds continued to absorb the full ca- 
pacity of Canadian industry, it was still 
possible to follow a policy of simply 
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maintaining the status quo. But in re- 
cent months it has become clear that 
the 1941 patterns of prices and produc- 
tion do not conform to 1947 conditions. 
Expansion must be made where de- 
mand continues to exceed supply. But 
with little or no surplus of labor, equip- 
ment, or materials, this must inevitably 
mean reductions in other lines. 

It is at this point that the Canadian 
Government has decided to “unfreeze” 
the pricing mechanism and to depend 
on price fluctuations to bring about the 
necessary readjustments. The success 
of this policy will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the fiscal measures designed to 
maintain demand and purchasing power 
in a relatively stable relationship to the 
supply of consumer goods, and on the 
resumption of more normal relation- 
ships in International trade. 


R. E. Moffat is economic adviser to the Executive Counce of the Province of Mani- 
toba. He has formerly served with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and as economist 
in the Research Division of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and as pricing officer 
(Primary Food Products) of the Price Policy Di-nsion of the same Board. He has also 
been a teaching assistant (economic statistics) at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Canada’s Balance of International Payments 
By F. A. Knox 


ANADA’S  twentieth-century bal- 

ance-of-payments experience has 
three important characteristics. Mer- 
chandise trade, which dwarfs all other 
items, displays a high variability from 
war to peace and boom to depression. 
As national income in Canada depends 
directly upon export income, and im- 
ports in turn on the national income, 
the adjustment of imports to exports 
usually occurs with remarkable speed, 
thus lessening the disrupting effect 
which this first feature of our interna- 
tional transactions might otherwise 
exert upon the balance of payments. 

However, the second conspicuous ele- 
ment—-a relatively high and invariable 
net interest and dividends obligation— 
fills the role of disrupting agent all too 
well, By the end of the second decade 
of the century the constant inflow of 
capital from abroad had raised the an- 
nual net interest and dividend obliga- 
tion to $289 million. Enough of this 
total is interest on bonds payable in 
United States dollars to have put at 
times a great strain on our supplies of 
New York funds, especially in the de- 
pression of the early 1930’s. The im- 
portance of this payment item today is 
not to be measured by the great reduc- 
tion in its size since 1930; much of 
that reduction has been in interest due 
in sterling. Gross payments due the 
United States remain large, higher in- 
deed than our net obligation to all 
countries. 

This situation is the consequence of 
the third and by all odds the most im- 
portant element in the structure. We 
share high variability in the value of 
our exports and relatively large and 
stable interest payments with most 
countries whose exports consist of a few 
stable commodities the production of 


which has been largely financed by 
capital from outside the country. But 
there can be few countries so intimately 
intertwined economically as we are with 
the two great industrial nations of our 
time, the United States and Great 
Britain, and none which depends as 
does Canada upon a heavy credit bal- 
ance in sterling to finance a heavy 
debit balance in United States dollars. 


The settlement of our higkly adverse . 


balance of transactions with dollar 
countries has hitherto rested on the 
convertibility of sterling into American 
dollars at a high rate of exchange. 
When the value of the pound in New 
York has fallen to low levels or when, 
as during the war, its convertibility 
into dollars has been severely restricted, 
then Canada has either had to suffer 
serious reductions in her purchases in 
the United States or devise new methods 


. by which the dollar deficit might be 
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met. 


PERIODS OF Economic HISTORY 


These three characteristics of our 
balance of payments will be found sig- 
nificant in each of the two periods into 
which our economic history since 1900 
falls. Locating the dividing line be- 
tween them roughly in the years 1931- 
33, the earlier period is one af develop- 
ment and the latter one of maturity. In 
the first two decades of the century, 
development was greatly stimulated by 
a large and steady inflow of capital 
from other countries; since the depres- 
sion the flow of capital has been steadily 
outward, especially during the war. The 
development phase was based mainly 
on the opening up of one of the last 
frontiers of the world and on tle 
greatest colonial: staple of them all, 
wheat. With the production and ex- 
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port record of the Second World War 
we may fairly claim to have grown 
from economic dependency to industrial 
maturity. 

Balance-of-payments differences dis- 
tinguish these two periods clearly. Be- 
fore 1931, imports ‘of capital financed 
a heavy net purchase of merchandise 
abroad; thereafter, export surpluses 
were the rule as former borrowing was 
repaid. Interest and dividend pay- 
ments grew through the borrowing years 
till they formed large and stable debits 
which added to the deflationary pres- 


" p sure of capital exports. In the 1930’s 


-A 


f 


two sources of United States dollars be- 
came important—tourist receipts and, 
after the rise in the American gold 
price, gold exports. These eventually 
became large enough to meet in them- 
selves our interest and dividend pay- 
ments. 


BALANCES BEFORE WorLD War II 


The situation which makes the value 
of the pound sterling in New York of 
critical importance to Canada’s balance 
of international payments can be shown 
only by breaking the statement down 
into balances with the United Kingdom, 


with the United States, and with other’ 


countries. Such an analysis is availa- 
ble since 1926. Even before that time, 
however, certain well-known features of 
our balance make the importance of 
the sterling-U. S. dollar rate clear. 
Before 1914, Canada had a heavy 
surplus of sterling because we were 
selling both our goods and our securi- 
ties mainly in Great Britain. As over 
60 per cent of our merchandise imports 
then came from the United States, our 
U. S. dollar deficiency had to be met 
by the sale of sterling in New York. In 
the First World War the dollar deficit 
was made greater by the increase in 
both our exports to the United King- 
dom and our imports from the United 
States. Though some dollars wére ob- 
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tained by diverting the sale of Cana- 
dian securities to the New York market, 
the ability of the United Kingdom to 
peg the pound sterling in New York at 
a high level was vital to the balancing 
of our U. S. dollar account. In 1918, 
when the United States Government 
took over the financing of British pur- 
chases in the United States, Canadian 
borrowing in New York was cut off 
and dollars were not made so freely 
available to finance Canada’s exports 
to Britain. Our supply of U. S. 
dollars therefore fell, and, our imports 
remaining high, the Canadian dollar 
began to depreciate in New York early 
in 1918. 

When the war was over, government 
financing of Canada’s exports rapidly 
disappeared and as private finance was 
not available, we did not share in the 
postwar export boom along with the 
United States. Our exports stayed 
practically stable in value, being in 
1920 but 68 per cent, in physical volume, 
oi the level of 1917. Meantime, the 
fall in the New York value of sterling 
to an average of $3.66 in 1920 so 
greatly reduced the U. S. dollar yield 
of our exports that in-the face of a 
record level of imports the American 
dollar stood in Montreal in 1920 at an 
average premium of 12 per cent. 

Though the fact that the fall in the 
value of the Canadian dollar in New 
York began in 1918 while sterling’s 
value was still peggéd indicates that 
adjustments in the Canadian situation 
were required, there can be little doubt 
that so considerable a fall in the Cana- 
dian dollar as actually occurred would 
not have come about but for the fall 
of sterling which began when pegging 
ceased on March 21, 1919. 

The world-wide recession of 1920-21 
and the continued low value of Euro- 
pean currencies caused such a defla- 
tion and readjustment in Canada that 
in 1922 a heavy export surplus ap- 
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peared, and the current account bal- 
anced, and the Canadian dollar re- 
turned to par in New York despite 
the fact that sterling averaged but 
$4.43 there in the same year. Re- 
covery from the low levels of 1922 
was delayed by the very low prices for 
our exports in Europe. It was the 
stabilization of European currencies 
that raised the price of wheat, increased 
the value of our exports, and brought 
recovery by 1925-26. 

The Canadian boom of 1926-29 
raised our United States dollar require- 
ments, mainly for merchandise imports, 
to such levels that the sterling received 
from heavy exports overseas failed to 
meet them, even though it was freely 
convertible at par in New York. The 
drain on our gold reserves was such 
that the gold standard was informally 
abandoned and the Canadian dollar 
depreciated in New York in 1929. Its 
1930 return to par was made possible 
by an unusually heavy capital import 
from the United States. In late 1931, 
however, when the United Kingdom 
abandoned the gold standard and the 
pound sterling fell sharply in New 
York, the Canadian dollar fell in value 
also, but only about half as far. In 
the next two years depression reduced 
our total trade with the United States 
drastically and brought our U. S. dollar 
deficit so low that in 1933 Canada’s 
over-all current account was roughly in 
balance for the first time since 1926. 
The great currency readjustments of 
1934 brought both the pound sterling 
and the Canadian dollar back to par 
with the American dollar. For the rest 
of the 1930’s the high value of the 
pound sterling in New York was a fac- 
tor of great importance in producing 
the steady current account surpluses in 
Canada’s balance of payments. 

Net interest and dividends payments 
due to the United States, which had 
been $126 million in 1926, rose sharply 
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during the late 1920’s to almost $200 
million in 1930 and in 1931. At the 
minimum for the depression ($166 mil- 
lion in 1935) they were still almost at 
the level of 1929 ($172 million). By 
1938 and 1939 they were back to the 
peak of the early 1930’s. Relatively to 
the very greatly shrunken values of 
total merchandise trade with the United 
States—down in 1933 to but 27 per 
cent of its value in 1929-—the burden 
of net interest and dividends payments 
to the United States was therefore con- 
siderably increased. Nevertheless, ad- 
justment of merchandise imports to a 
much lower national money income and 
level of business in Canada was so 
great that our current account with the 
United States actually balanced in 
1936. For the deficits on current ac- 
count which promptly reappeared, how- 
ever, the net interest and dividends 
were more responsible, until 1940, than 
net merchandise imports. 

The experience of the 1920’s and 
1930’s thus clearly indicates the grow- 
ing importance of .Canada’s United 


States dollar problem. In prosperity, - 


imports from the United States rise to 
high levels; in depression, rigid inter- 
est payments remain to plague us. In 
good times, capital imports have usu- 
ally helped out; but in bad times, net 
merchandise imports feel the full im- 
pact of the forces of adjustment. How 
great the restriction must be depends 
to a considerable degree on the two fac- 
tors we have been discussing, the level 
of net interest and dividends payments 
to the United States and the value of 
the pound sterling in New York. 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


The distinction in Canadian economic 
history between the 1920’s as a period 
of development and the 1930’s as one 
of relative maturity is clearly shown 
in the history of capital movements be- 
tween Canada and the United States; 
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the capital inflow which had been heavy 
in the earlier period reversed its direc- 
tion in 1932 and soon became almost 
as heavy an outward movement. The 
period when repayments on old loans 
exceed new issues, which had come 
even in the 1920’s between Canada and 
Great Britain, made its appearance 
with the United States a few years 
later. In 1927-30 the net issue of new 
Canadian securities in the United 
States averaged $170 million each year; 
in 1931-37 net retirements averaged 
$6Q million annually. Direct invest- 
ments of American capital in Canadian 
enterprises, both of the “branch-plant” 
and other types, averaged $25 million 
in the earlier period; but the later with- 
drawal averaged over $59 million each 
year. 

For obvious reasons there was, in the 
interwar period, a heavy over-the- 
border trade in previously issued securi- 
ties, averaging in 1927-30 a net annual 
purchase by Canadians of $88 million. 
In the years 1931-37 the trade pro- 
duced a net movement for the whole 
period of but $43 million purchases by 
Canadians. Thus in the earlier period 
the capital inflow from new security 
issues and direct investments of capital 
in Canada was partly offset by a net 
Canadian buying of outstanding securi- 
ties on American security markets. In 
the later years the over-the-border 
trade came out just about in balance 
one year with the next; but the outflow 
of capital from Canada was strong 
enough both to retire maturing securi- 
ties and return to the United States 
much capital previously invested here. 

Thus there was imposed upon the 
Canadian economy during the 1930’s a 
positive deflationary pressure in addi- 
tion to that arising from the lower levels 
of world trade. The Canadian govern- 
ments and private corporations, which 
had in the earlier years of the intet- 
war period issued large amounts of 
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securities in the United States, did not 
now need to sell there even enough 
securities to cover those which fell due. 
American capitalists chose to withdraw 
annually a sizable amount of the capi- 
tal in “direct” investments north of the 
border. There was thus added to the 
already heavy current account debits 
of the early 1930’s an equally heavy 
demand for United States exchange 
which raised the total demand to an 
amount requiring the whole of the bal- 
ance available from our transactions 
with the United Kingdom and other 
countries to meet it. 


STERLING BALANCES, 1940—45 


The imposition of exchange control 
by the British Government on the out- 
break of the Second World War broke 
Canada’s balance of payments in two. 
Hitherto Canadian holders of pounds 
sterling had always been able to sell 
them at some price in New York. Now 
the pound has been stabilized in New 
York, but the sterling which holders 
were permitted to sell was so limited 
that it became at once clear that Canada 
would not be able to go on using ster- 
ling credits to meet any very large part 
of her adverse balance of payments 
with the United States. 

Two problems therefore had to be 
faced. If Canada was to play her full 
productive role in the coming struggle, 
a mounting total of food and muni- 
tions would be sure to move to the 
United Kingdom, a total much in excess 
of any purchases Canada was likely to 
be, able to make in the sterling area 
under war conditions. Some methods 
had to be devised to finance this proba- 
bly huge export excess. The second 
puzzle was how to meet an excess of 
payments due in New York funds, an 
excess which also was certain to grow 
as we bought in the United States the 
raw materials, machines, and parts 
which a greatly expanded Canadian 
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industrial production would need to 
make it possible. In the upshot, both 
these financial problems were so handled 
that financial limitations were net im- 
portant in determining the size of our 
war production. 

The mounting total of Canada’s over- 
seas exports measures the main part of 
that war production. From $699 mil- 
lion in 1940, exports to the sterling 
area rose to almost two billion dollars 
in 1944 and again in 1945. When 
other minor current and capital credits 
to Canada are added, the United King- 
dom’s Canadian dollar needs totaled 
$10,752 million for the years 1940-45. 

To meet this debit, sterling area 
countries had available earnings from 
exports to Canada which averaged only 
$225 million in the years 1940-45, and 
total ordinary current and capital ac- 


count credits averaging but $475 mil- 


lion annually. A much more important 
source of Canadian dollars was found 
in services rendered to Canada’s armed 
forces overseas. In the peak year 1944 
these credits amounted to $1,085 mil- 
‘ lion and totaled $2,597 million for the 
years 1940-45. Despite this, however, 
the United Kingdom’s excess use of 
Canadian dollars mounted rapidly, 
reaching a peak of $1,218 million in 
1942 and totaling $5,457 million for 
the whole period. 

This excess the Canadian Govern- 
ment had to finance in addition to the 
ordinary expenses of government and 
war expenditure. It had also to deter- 
mine the form in which this financial 
aid was to be extended. In 1940 and 
1941 the still relatively moderate net 
Canadian dollar requirements of the 
sterling area were met by certain in- 
terim measures. The United Kingdom 
paid $248 million in gold and United 
States dollars to Canada; the Canadian 
Government repurchased previously is- 
sued Canadian securities from British 
investors; for the rest, sterling balances 
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were accumulated by the Bank of 
Canada in London. 

In early 1942, as the sterling bal- 
ances moved to the billion-dollar mark 
and the seriousness of the war situa- 
tion became apparent to everyone, it 
became clear that a basic decision on 
how to finance the sterling area Cana- 
dian dollar deficit must be made. The 
Canadian Parliament decided not to 
create war debts between Great Britain 
and Canada by the further accumula- 
tion of sterling balances or by lending 
Britain money on long term: instead, 
a billion-dollar contribution was made 
to the United Kingdom to finance her 
purchases in Canada for the rest of 
1942. The existing sterling balances 
were funded into an interest-free loan 
to Britain, which-was to be reduced by 
any subsequent security repatriations 
by Canada. In 1943-45, under the 
Mutual Aid Act of 1943, the same prin- 
ciple was applied to the aid which 
Canada was able to extend to other Al- 
lied powers. The sterling area Canadian 
dollar deficit thus financed mounted 
to $2,175 million. 


DoLLAR BALANCES, 1940-45 


As war approached in 193%, it was 
not difficult to see that Canada would 
be faced with a serious scarcity of U. S. 
dollars when it came. Canada had al- 
ways had a heavy current account 
deficit with the United States, znd since 
1932 a heavy deficit on capital account 
had been added to it. Should war 
come, it was very probable that the 
British Government, faced with a great 
need for U. S. dollars for war purchases 
in the United States, would immediately 
limit the convertibility of sterling into 
dollars to the most essential purposes, 
among which financing unrestricted 
travel by Canadians in the United 
States and a probable rise in the level 
of luxury imports from that country 
as incomes rose in Canada was certainly 
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not likely to be included. It was even 
more certain that the British Govern- 
ment would not make dollars available 
to us in New York in exchange for our 
sterling surplus if those precious dollar 
reserves were to be used to permit 
American holders of Canadian securi- 
ties and balances to convert them 
freely into American dollars, 


Meeting dollar de ficiency 


In making its plans against the prob- 
able outbreak ‘of war, the Canadian 
Government had thus to consider what 
should be done in the face of the cer- 
tainty of a great reduction in our U. S. 
dollar supply and of an increase in the 
demand for. American dollars in the 
future from the expansion of our war 
effort and from a probable sharp ac- 
centuation of the outflow of American 
capital from Canada which had been 
under way for some years. 

The alternatives were to allow the 
free exchange market to continue, with 
the certainty of a great rise of the price 
of New York funds in Canada, or to re- 
strict dealings in U. S. dollars in order 
to lessen or prevent such depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar in New York. 
To permit a great rise in the price of 
the American dollar in Canada would 
be to stimulate a consequent rise in 
the Canadian price level which would 
not only greatly increase the budgetary 
burden of the war but would also tend 
to disrupt established cost-price rela- 
tionships and thus hamper the organiza- 
tion of a maximum war effort. It was 
decided to impose control on dealings 
in U. S. dollars. This was done on Sep- 
tember 16, 1939 by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Order passed by the 
Governor in Council under the au- 
thority of the War Measures Act. 

The delay from the declaration of 
war on September 3 served two im- 
portant ends. It demonstrated clearly 
that the Canadian dollar would fall 
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sharply, mainly under the impact of 
capital withdrawals, and it brought 
about a rise in the price of the U. S. 
dollar moderate enough to be stimulat- 
ing to prices in Canada but not so large 
as to be disrupting. In Canada the 
selling rate for the U. S. dollar was 
set at $1.11 and the buying rate at 
$1.10; sterling was sold at $4.47 and 
bought at $4.43. In New York the 
price of the Canadian dollar became 
90.9 cents and that of the pound ster- 
ling, $4.035. The rates set by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board were 
maintained till October 15, 1945, when 
the selling rates were cut to $1.105 and 
$4.45 respectively. 

In Canada’s transactions with the 
United States and other dollar coun- 
tries, 1940-41 show net loss of ex- 
change, while 1942-45 show net gains. 
As the net gain in reserves of gold and 
United States dollars amounts to the 
considerable sum of $1.214 million, 
Canadians like to explain at once, lest 
they be thought to have profited from 
wartime arrangements, that this sum is 
almost completely accounted for by the 
increase in American holdings of out- 
standing securities purchased from resi- 
dents of Canada during the war. As 
78 per cent of these were Canadian 
securities, Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments for the future is worsened not 
only by the loss of the revenue from 
previous holdings of American and for- 
eign securities but also by the increase 
in the interest payments, already a very 
considerable item, and by future debits 
for security redemptions. It was an 
inflow, moreover, which was not de- 
sired and which, when it became heavy, 
Canadian authorities sought to dis- 
courage, .but with little effect. 

Thus, though our short-term assets 
rose during the war, our indebtedness 
also grew. For the whole war period, 
september 1939 to the end of 1945, our 
debtor position vis-à-vis the United 
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States dollar area was practically un- 


changed. The arrangements made dur-: 


ing the war to meet our U. S. dollar 
deficiency were, in other words, barely 
adequate. Apart from the capital in- 
flow, our foreign exchange reserves at 
the end of the war would have been 
largely what they were at the beginning. 


Relief through U. S. 


The most spectacular of the ways in 
which this U. S. dollar scarcity was 
met was the Hyde Park agreement 
made in April 1941 between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Canada. Its purpose was to assure a 
maximum North American war output 
by co-ordinating the war production 
effort of the two countries and by secur- 
ing in both the transfer of manpower 
and other resources from nonessential 
industries For Canada this required 
the assurance of an alternative supply 
of U. S. dollars which would permit us 
to reduce the stress put on the encour- 
agement of the American tourist trade 
and on the production of merchandise 
and gold for export to the United 
States. This assurance was forthcom- 
ing through agreement by the United 
States to Canada’s concentrating upon 
the production of “certain kinds of 
munitions, strategic materials, alumi- 
num and ships” needed not only by 
the United Kingdom but also by the 
United States. These products the 
United States would buy from Canada 
both for the use of her own armed 
forces and to be included in lend-lease 
shipments overseas. These sales of war 
supplies to the United States was one 
of the most important of the measures 
by which Canada’s U. S. dollar require- 
ments were met. 

After the United States entered the 
war, American Government expendi- 
tures within the boundaries of Canada 
on the construction of the Alaska 
Highway and-other roads, chains of 
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airfields, telephone lines, naval estab- 
lishments and the Canol project also 
provided considerable sums of Cana- 
dian dollars to residents of Canada and 
thus eventually to the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Thus the flow of large 
sums of American dollars to Canada, 
through purchases of Canadian war 
production, through the American Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures in Canada, and 
through the net purchases of securities 
from Canadians by residents of the 
U. S. dollar area, brought our period of 
net losses of foreign exchange to an end 
in 1942, 


A difficult position 


The relief did not come a moment 
too soon. In 1940 and 1941 the cur- 
rent account deficits were $270 million 
and $314 million respectively. This 
deficit was met in 1940 by the use of 
248 million U. S. dollars purchased 
from the United Kingdom, in 1942. by 
the net inflow of capital, and in both 
years by the decrease of our gold and 
U.S. dollar reserves. As the latter had 
only amounted to $393.1 million on 
September 15, 1939, on the eve of the 
imposition of exchange control, they 
were reduced by the end of January 
1942 to the precariously low level of 
$174 million. And this use of dollar 
exchange was in spite of the imposition 
of serious restriction on the nonwar use 
of exchange by residents of Canada. 

In 1940, as soon as the seriousness 
of the situation in Europe was made 
fully apparent, restrictive measures 
were taken. As early as April 30, 1940, 
the Foreign Exchange Acquisition Or- 
der required all residents of Canada to 
“sell foreign currency owned by them 
to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board.” ‘The dollar and gold reserve 
of the Bank of Canada, our central 
bank, was transferred to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board by the same 
order. In the June 1940 budget a 10 
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per cent tax on practically all imports 
from dollar countries was added to the 
deterrent on civilian imports already 
imposed by the premium on United 
States funds. In July the use of U. S. 
funds for pleasure travel by Canadians 
in the United States was prohibited. 
In December 1940, under the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act, imports of 
nonessential commodities were further 
restricted. 

It seems probable that without these 
measures, our ability to purchase needed 
war supplies in the United States to ex- 
pand our war production would have 
been seriously restricted by a shortage 
of U. S. funds long before the effects of 
the Hyde Park agreement were felt 

The reversal of the trend of ovr for- 
eign exchange reserves in 1942 was 
brought about by an appreciable rise 
in our exports to the United States as 
Hyde Park exports at last became im- 
portant, by the appearance of sizable 
United States Government expenditures 
in the total current receipts, by a very 
considerable capital import, and by the 
use of $23 million of dollar resources 
bought from the United Kingdom. All 
these factors increased in the remain- 
ing years of the war, and there was 
added to them a rising total of freight 
receipts earned by Canadian railways 
on this new level of exports, and in 
particular a spectacular export of grains 
from Canada to the United States, in- 
duced by the shortage of feed grains 
there, amounting in the three years 
1943-45 to over $600 million. 

At the same time that these credit 
items were continuing to grow, our 
debits had reached their peak in 1943 
and 1944. Thus our current account 
was approximately in balance in 1943 
and produced sizable surpluses in 1944 
and 1945. 

Throughout the war years the con- 
tribution of the exports of nonmonetary 
gold to our U. S. dollar supply dwin- 
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dled. Because of the appearance of the 
premium on New York funds, the value 
of these exports rose in 1940. But 
when an alternative source of dollar 
supply had been opened up under the 
Hyde Park agreement, our gold pro- 
duction was permitted to fall like that 
of other nonessential industries. Tour- 
ist receipts from travel by Americans in 
Canada, which had reached $137 mil- 
lion in 1939, also declined through the 
early war years. Only in the last two 
years was the trend reversed. 


THE Postwar PROBLEM 


Until full convertibility of sterling 
into U. S. dollars at a reasonable value 
is restored, Canada’s balance-of-pay- 
ments problem will continue to be the 
same as it was during the war. We 
must finance purchases in Canada by 
countries overseas much in excess of 
their present ability to pay; at the same 
time we must prevent the exhaustion of 
our reserves of gold and U. S. dollars 
by continued adverse balances in our 
trade with the United States. 

To maintain our exports, we now 
make loans where we formerly made 
outright grants. The high level of na- 
tional income in Canada partly pro- 
duced by exports so financed creates 
an unprecedented volume and value of 
imports from the United States of both 
consumers’ and capital goods. Cana- 
dians now travel so much in the United 
States that our net dollar credits from 
the tourist trade with the United States 
are seriously reduced. The return of 
our dollar to par with the U. S. dollar 
stimulates the use of dollars while it 
depresses the price and production of 
gold. The dollar problem is with us 
still. 

Canada is thus in an anomalous po- 
sition. As a North American country 
with undamaged productive power and 
a financial ability which war revealed, 
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she is expected to play her part both 
material and financial in world recon- 
struction; and yet she is more apt than 
most countries to suffer from that 
withering postwar malady, a scarcity 
of U.S. dollars. Currently we are lend- 
ing to other countries while our gold 
and dollar reserves are draining away. 

It is small wonder, then, that Canada 
has not fully abandoned exchange con- 
trol over her U. S. dollar transactions, 
or that she has had to impose them for 
the first time on the use of sterling now 
that it has become a possible source of 
U. S. dollars. We maintain our con- 
trols over capital movements and keep 
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in existence the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board through which we might at 
once begin to exercise further restraints 
upon our use of American dollars should 
Parliament decide to impose them again. 

A rapid recovery of our overseas cus- 
tomers and a vigorous circulation of 
U. S. dollars in the channels of the 
world’s trade would release us from 
such apprehensions. But until that re- 
vival comes, we must play the role of 
international lender in full realization 
of the unprecedented restraints it may 
yet force us to place upon our peace- 
time economic intercourse with the 
United States. 


F. A. Knox, B.A., F.R.S.C., 1s professor of economics at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. He ts the immediate past president of the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion and editor of the Canadian Banker, the journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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Survey of Canadian Foreign Trade 


By Doucras H. FULLERTON 


INCE the beginning of the century, 

Canada has been playing an in- 
creasingly important role in world 
trade. With less than 1 per cent of the 
world’s population, Canada in 1939 
ranked fifth among world traders, fourth 
in exports and eighth in imports. World 
War II intensified the movement of 
Canadian goods abroad. Shipments to 
~Allied nations were limited only by 


wartime expansion of Canadian output 
and exports gave rise to large increases 
in the import of fuels, machinery, and 
materials from the United States. By 
1942 Canada was outranked in the 
value of her foreign trade only by the 
United States and the Urited Kingdom. 


_. tanada’s productive capacity and the 
Beers of ocean transport. The 


STRUCTURE OF TRADE 


The growth of Canada into one of 
the leading trading nations of the world 
has been the result of a peculiar blend 
of geographic and economic conditions. 
Natural resources of the type with 
which Canada is endowed require heavy 
initial capital investment for develop- 
ment on an economic basis. The rela- 
tively small population of Canada could 
not begin to consume the vast produc- 
tion of wheat, newsprint, and base 
metals necessary to support the heavy 
initial overhead expenditure. It is only 
by exporting these goods on a large 
scale that efficient low-cost production 
can be maintained. 

While Nature’s gifts have been liber- 
ally bestowed, there have been some im- 
portant omissions. Canada has plenty 
of bituminous coal, but it is situated 
too far from the chief industrial area in 
Ontario and Quebec to compete on a 
cost basis with coal imported from the 


United States. Some oil is produced, 
but the Alberta wells are, like the coal 
mines, far from the main consumption 
areas. Iron ore has only recently been 
mined in quantity, and lacks proximity 
to cheap sources of coal. The Cana- 
dian consumer has developed a taste 
for citrus fruits and similar tropical or 
semitropical foods that cannot be grown 
in Canada. All these commodities 
must be obtained abroad and paid for 
by selling Canadian surplus products 
in world markets. 

The extremes on both sides of the 
balance sheet have forced Canada into 
a position of’ profound dependence on 
the system of international exchange 
of goods. This is a partial explanation 
of why, in a period of world depression, 
the impact of a fall in world demand 
for the staple Canadian export products 
Bas such a disastrous effect on the Ca- 
nadian economy. The reciprocal fall in 
Canadian demand for imported goods, 
which in relation to world production of 
those goods is unimportant, does not 
have the same effect in the supplying 
countries. 


CHANGING DIRECTIONS OF TRADE 


Since 1867, when the provinces of 
Canada were federated, the United 
States and the United Kingdom have 
played a dominant role in Canadian 
trade. Trade with the United Kingdom 
was a normal outgrowth of the rela- 
tionship that existed between the 
mother country and the colonies prior 
to Confederation. The United King- 
dom had supplied the original Cana- 
dian provinces with the bulk of their 
requirements, and British goods con- 
tinued to hold ‘first place in the markets 
of the new Dominion. Throughout 
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this period the reverse flow of Cana- 
dian exports to the United Kingdom 
consisted mainly of lumber, cattle, 
cheese, furs, and fish, with the volume 
of trade showing a slow but gradual in- 
crease over the period 1868-90. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century radical changes began to ap- 
pear in the direction and composition 
of Canadian trade. By 1883 the United 
States replaced the United Kingdom as 
the principal source of Canadian im- 
ports, and by 1896 over half of Cana- 
dian imports were of American origin. 
Since that time United States domi- 
nance in the Canadian market has been 
maintained. 

While Britain’s share of Canadian 
import trade was diminishing, her pur- 
chase of Canadian goods rapidly in- 
creased. Between 1886 and 1896 Cana- 
dian exports to the United Kingdom 
nearly doubled, and in another ten 
years had doubled again. The increase 
was due largely to wheat, the produc- 
tion of which had become by 1906 the 
major Canadian export industry. The 
percentage of exports flowing to the 
United States remained relatively con- 
stant, increasing roughly in proportion 
‘to the general increase in Canadian ex- 
port trade. 

The importance of the United States 
and the United Kingdom in Canadian 
trade (from 1868 until the present) 
may be summed up by the statement 
that, on the import side, the aggregate 
share of the two averaged well over 80 
per cent of the total. Their relative 
importance as an export market was not 
so pronounced in later years, although 
before World War I they purchased 
close to 90 per cent of total Canadian 
exports. 


CoMMODITY TRENDS 


Before World War I, Canadian 
export trade consisted almost entirely 
of lumber, fish, furs, and agricultural 
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and mineral products. The growth of 
the wheat industry at the beginning of 
this century was the greatest single 
dynamic during that period. Between 
1896 and 1914 the value of Canadian 
exports jumped from $105 million to 
over $400 million, of which wheat and 
flour exports accounted for $140 mil- 
lion. 

Imports during that period showed 
an even greater rate of expansion. In 
the decade immediately preceding 
World War I, the requirements of a 
growing industrial organization and the 


rapid settlement of the west led to large _. 


increases in the imports of iron an’ 


steel products, machinery, and coal, in - 


addition to the consumer-goods require- 
ments of an expanding and relatively 
prosperous economy ‘The increase in 
import volume was accompanied by an 


_ Inflow of investment capital, principally 


from the United Kingdom. 

World War I spurred the already 
rapidly growing manufacturing indus- 
tries, and for the first time iron and 
steel products and other types of manu- 
factured goods began to appear in 


volume in the list of exports. These - 


manufactured goods consisted princi- 
pally of ammunition and similar less 
complex types of war materials. Fol- 
lowing the war, however, the propor- 
tion of manufactured goods subsided 
slightly, and in 1920 the eight leading 
exports, with their aggregate value ex- 
ceeding 50 per cent of total exports, 
were the products of primary industry 
-~—wheat, meat, flour, planks and boards, 
newsprint, cattle, wood pulp, and fish. 

In the twenty-year period between 
the two World Wars, primary products 
continued to dominate Canadian export 
trade. There was a definite trend to- 
wards an increased manufacturing con- 
tent in the commodities exported, but 
the manufacturing generally took the 
form of further processing of raw ma- 
terials, rather than a gradual develop- 
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ment of a separate and’ integrated 
manufacturing industry such as has oc- 
curred in the United States. 

One of the best examples is the pulp 
and paper industry, where the chief 
product can be exported in three forms: 
pulpwood, the basic raw material; wood 
pulp, an intermediate stage; and the 
finished product, newsprint (although 
wood pulp and pulpwocd may have 
other uses). In 1910 the relative per- 
centages of these three stages of the 
product were respectively 44, 37, and 
19. In 1920 the percentages had 
changed to 8, 40, and 52, and in 1930 
to 7, 22, and 71. By 1939 newsprint 
formed 73 per cent of the combined 
total. 

Reference should also ke made to the 
growth of the Canadian mining in- 
dustry. In the years immediately after 
World War I, the fall in commodity 
prices materially reduced the cost of 
operating gold mines, and this industry 
expanded rapidly. In the 1930’s a 
further fall in commodity prices and a 
rise in the price of gold stimulated ad- 
ditional expansion. By 1941 gold pro- 
duction exceeded $200 million in value, 
although declining subsequently by 
nearly 50 per cent because of the im- 
pact of the war. (Gold has been ex- 
cluded from trade figures because of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
exports of new gold and exports of 
monetary gold used in settling interna- 
tional capital obligations.) The base 
metals—nickel, copper, zinc, and lead 
—showed rapid growth; exports of these 
products in 1946 exceeded in total the 
value of gold production. 

Table 1 shows the growimg impor- 
tance of exports of partially and fully 
manufactured goods for representative 
years. The distinction between the 
three degrees of manufacture is some- 
what arbitrary, and in assessing the 
changes it is well to keep im mind that 
the fully manufactured group, at least 
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TABLE 1—CANADIAN Exports BY STAGE 
oF MANUFACTURE, FOR SELECTED 





YEARS, 1900-45 

nay, | Zeev | wuy 
OS | GGareene) [+ Gactured, | facture, 
1909 41.5 17.7 40.8 
1919 51.2 16.1 32:7 
1914 63.2 10.1 26.7 
1926 46.1 14.7 39.2 
1929 48.0 14.5 315 
1933 42.7 14.2 43.1 
1937 38.2 22.5 39.3 
1939 27.8 26.6 45.6 
1945 26.7 16.6 56.7 


before 1939, consisted in large part of, 
processed raw materials, such as flour, 
canned meat, and newsprint. 

The structure of Canadian import 
trade according to the stage of produc- 
tion has remained surprisingly stable 
since the beginning of this century. 
Fully manufactured goods formed be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of total im- 
ports, with raw materials approximately 
25 per cent. The type of commodities 
imported showed a similar stability. 
Coal, farm and other machinery and 
heavy iron and steel products, and con- 
sumer goods in partly finished or fully 
manufactured form such as alcholic 
beverages, fruits, raw cotton and tex- 
tiles, wool and fabrics, sugar, rubber, 
vegetable oils, tea, and coffee formed 
the principal items. One new factor 
that did exert a significant influence on 
the commodity structure was the de- 
velopment of the automobile and by 
1930 automobiles and parts and crude 
and refined petroleum made up 12 per 
cent of total imports. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


During the period 1919-39, unsettled 
world economic conditions produced 
violent swings in Canadian foreign 
trade. With the great dependence of 
Canada upon exports as a market for 
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surplus domestic production, and upon 
imports as a source of many essential 
commodities, it was not surprising to 
find the internal level of prosperity in 
Canada: reacting violently to fluctua- 
tions in economic conditions in other 
countries. The close relationship be- 
tween foreign trade and domestic pros- 
perity was demonstrated in the Great 
Depression of the early thirties. An 
early storm signal to Canada was the 
deficit on commodity account in 1929, 
the first since 1920. The deficit was 
caused by a decline in exports and a 
prosperity-generated increase in the 
volume of imports. In the next four 
years the fall in exports was rapid, and 
it was not until 1932 that the lagging 
imports caught up. 

The catastrophic nature of the drop 
can be seen from the statement that 
whereas in 1928 imports amounted to 
$1,222 million and exports to $1,339 
million, the corresponding figures for 
1933 were $401 million and $529 mil- 
lion. These figures show how rapidly 
the disease of world depression can be 
transmitted to a country highly de- 
pendent on -export trade, and in turn 
spread from that country through a 
falling off in the effective demand for 
imports. 

Trade during the late thirties im- 
proved gradually, but not until World 
War II did it approach the level of the 
boom years 1928 and 1929. 

Price changes affect the picture to a 
degree. Prices declined from Confed- 
eration to the nineties, but from then on 
rose gradually, although the level in 
1914 was lower than in 1868. Between 
1914 and 1920 the wholesale price in- 
dex rose by 150 per cent, suggesting that 
the increase in trade volume was not 
nearly so great as indicated by the value 
figures. Wartime price changes must 
be used with caution, however, as some 
of the chief components of shipments 
overseas were goods neither produced 
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nor exported prior to the war. In. 


Canada, as elsewhere, prices fell ab- 
ruptly after 1920, and by 1928 were 
about 50 per cent higher than 1913. 
The depression again precipitated a 
rapid decline, until by 1933 prices were 
back at the 1913 level. They rose again 
following the depression, and in 1938 
stood about 25 per cent higher than in 
1913. In the war just ended price in- 
creases were held back, and by 1944 
stood only about one-third above the 
1938 level. 


Woro War II 


World War II provided a stimulus to 
Canadian exports similar to that experi- 
enced in the First World War. With 
Canadian farms and factories working 
at maximum capacity to supply the de- 
mands of Allied nations, the value of 
exports by 1944 was nearly four times 
as great as in 1938, Imports more than 
doubled in the same period. 

The most significant difference in the 
impact of the two wars on trade was 
the condition of Canadian industrial de- 
velopment at the beginning of each. In 
1914 the Canadian contribution to the 
Allied eifort consisted mainly of food 
and forest and mineral products. By 
1939 heavy industry had become well 


established, and the transition to war 


production was accomplished with less 
diffculty. Although primary products 
still dominated the list of exports, mili- 
tary vehicles, guns, ammunition, tanks, 
airplanes, and ships formed a significant 
portion of the total. 

Table 2 lists the important groups 
over the wartime period. The munitions 
group includes only those items that 
could be definitely earmarked as such. 
It excludes direct shipments to the Ca- 
nadian armed forces overseas, although 
quantities of supplies exported to the 
United Kingdom were later transferred 
to the Canadian troops under a pooling 
arrangement. 


`e 
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TABLE 2—Exports BY IMPORTANT WARTIME Groups, 1939-45 
(In million dollars) 








Item 1939 1940 

Totals, Domestic Exports 924.9 | 1,179.0 | 1,521.0 | 2,363.8 
Wheat and flour. . 125.4 145.9 
Bacon... . 32.7 58.8 
Other agricultural and animal 

products ... 193 8 178 3 
Wood, wood products and 

paper. .. 242.5 348.0 
Nonferrous metl 182.9 194.7 


Munitions and war supplies* 13 3 84.2 





e Includes motor vehicles and parts, military wheeled vehicles, tanks, guns, aircraft, car- 


: 


tridges, shells, explosives, and Canadian Army, Navy, and Air Force stores. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the growth in wartime exports was 
that it was accomplished with relatively 
little fall, if any, in the domestic stand- 
ard of living. A large part of the costs 
of the war were met out of an expand- 
ing gross national product, which in- 
creased in value from $5,495 million in 
1939 to a peak of $11,771 million in 
1944. The wartime volume of trade 
also showed the potential export ca- 
pacity of the country, given a system 
where lack of purchasing power is not 
a bar to the sale of goods to other coun- 
tries. Various devices were used dur- 
ing the war to enable the continuation 
of necessary exports to Allied countries 
unable to make payment. 

Early in the war the surplus of ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, which 
at that time was receiving upwards of 
35 per cent of the total exports, was 
financed by the accumulation of sterling 
and by the repatriation of British in- 
vestments in Canada. In 1942 the ac- 
cumulated sterling balances were con- 
verted into a $700 million loan, and the 
balance of the sterling area deficiency 
was covered by the gift of $1,000 mil- 
lion to the United Kingdom to meet 
obligations arising out of its purchase 
of food and munitions in Canada. From 
1943 to the end of the war, shipments 


to the United Kingdom and other Al- 
lied countries requiring assistance were 
financed by Mutual Aid, the Canadian 
equivalent of Lend-Lease. 

The war had less effect on imports 
than on exports. Imports increased 
rapidly in the early part of the war as 
Canadian factories tooled up for war 
production, and by 1942 were valued at 
more than twice the 1938 level, although 
the peak was not reached until 1944. 

Throughout the war, the already 
large proportion of Canada’s imports 
drawn from the United States rose con- 
tinuously. The industrial segment of 
the economy leaned particularly heavily 
on the United States, especially for 
additional coal supplies, for imports 
of iron and steel, machinery, and 
other forms of capital goods, and for 
larger supplies of petroleum. With ris- 
ing incomes in Canada, consumer-goods 
imports also showed gains, and the 
elimination of some óf the normal 
sources cut off by the war increased 
the already strong demand for these 
products. 


EXPORTS IN 1946 


In 1946, the first postwar year, the 
value of exports was only 20 per cent 
below the wartime peak in 1944. Food 
products, urgently required to meet the 
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needs of areas devastated by war, were 
the largest single group, comprising ap- 
proximately 37 per cent of total exports. 
Exports of forest products at 27 per 
cent of the total, and base metals at 10 
per cent, illustrate the continuing im- 
portance of primary products. 

In spite of the almost unlimited for- 
eign demand for Canadian goods, the 
demand in many instances has not been 
backed by effective purchasing power. 
The need for maintaining a high level 
of employment in the principal export 
industries and the importance of re- 
establishing war-ravaged countries over- 
seas, as well as humanitarian reasons, 
have resulted in government action to 
bridge this gap between Canadian ca- 
pacity to produce and foreign demand. 
Loans and credits, the largest single 
amount being for the United Kingdom, 
have financed a substantial portion of 
the exports. 

The destination of exports has not 
greatly altered. In 1946, 38 per cent 
of Canadian exports went to the United 
States and 26 per cent to the United 
Kingdom. Half of the purchases by the 
United States were forest products, with 
one item-——newsprint—making up one- 
quarter of the total exports to that coun- 
try. Two-thirds of United Kingdom 
purchases were foodstuffs, half of which 
consisted of wheat and flour. 

The rest of Canadian export trade can 
be divided into three main groups: coun- 
tries whose trade balances with Canada 
are financed by loans or United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion contributions, British Common- 
wealth countries in whose markets 
Canada has a tariff preference, and Latin 
America, Trade with the loan coun- 
tries, of which, France, Belgium, China, 
and the Netherlands were most impor- 
tant, exceeded 15 per cent of total ex- 
ports and consisted mainly of food prod- 
ucts, and trucks, railway equipment, 
and ships for the rehabilitation of de- 
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stroyed transport systems. Exports to 
Commonwealth countries at 13 per cent 
of the total, and to Latin America at 4 
per cent, showed a much wider diversifi- 
cation in content, and manufactured 
goods bulked more important in the 
commodity shipments. 


Imports IN 1946 


The value of Canadian imports has 
always been closely related to the level 
of national income and domestic pros- 
perity. In 1946, with aggregate na- 
tional income close to the wartime peak, 
and with the enforced restraints or war- 
time level largely eliminated, retail trade 
reached the highest levels on record. 
This was reflected in the import figures, 
particularly in the field of consumer 
goods, since increased sales and indus- 
trial output in Canada required larger 
importations of fuels, raw and partly 
finished materials, and capital equip- 
ment. Similarly, prosperity in the agri- 
cultural sector, partly due to the high 
level of exports, has increased the 
demand for imported farm machinery. 
The advance of prices in the United 
States seems to have had little effect on 
the level of Canadian imports, because 
of the urgency of the accumulated de- 
mand. The total value of imports in 
1946 approximated $1,900 million, with 
three-fourths coming from the United 
States. 

In spite of the increased production 
in other countries, the United States ap- 
pears to occupy a more important place 
as a source of Canadian imports than it 
did before the war. From the twenties 
on, the Canadian preference for United 
States manufactured consumer goods, or 
for domestic goods on the United States 
pattern, tas been steadily growing. This 
growing preference is not unnatural, in 
view of the increasing growth of Ameri- 
can branch plants in Canada and the 
influence of American radio and maga- 
zine advertising. The American posi- 
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tion has been further enhanced by a 
minimum of foreign exchange problems 
between the two countries, and the use 
of the same language and similar meth- 
ods of business. 

The return of the Canadian dollar to 
parity with the United States dollar 
early in July 1946, from a 10 per cent 
discount position, served partially to 
offset the price rise, althovgh the rapid 
increase in the availability of goods 
probably outweighed price considera- 
tions. The upward trenc in the last 
quarter of 1946 was particularly pro- 
nounced, as the value of imports from 
the United States in thar period was 
more than four times as great as that 
for an average quarter in the five years 
1935—39, and one-third larger than the 
average for the same period in the war- 
time years 1941-45. 

Exports to the United States have not 
kept pace, and the visible or commodity 
deficit on current account (excluding 
sales of newly mined gold) amounted in 
1946 to about $500 million, against a 
surplus of $25 million in 1945. It is 


- probable that the import figures for 


1946 are inflated by abnormal inven- 
tory accumulation and capital formation 
deferred by the war. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The chief problems facing Canadian 
trade today lie in the field of balance of 
payments. Before the war, the credits 
arising out of the surplus of exports to 
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the sterling area, and the United King- 
dom in particular, were available to 
meet the deficit in United States dollars. 
In 1946 little convertible exchange was 
received from exports outside this hemi- 
sphere, since the bulk of the excess of 
exports to the United Kingdom and to 
countries in a similar position was 
financed by credit extended by the Do- 
minion Government. The deficit in 
Canada’s United States dollar account 
was financed mainly out of accumulated 
reserves or from the proceeds of United 
States investment in Canada, whereas 
before the war it was met by sale of 
sterling in New York. The difficulties 
are increased by the size of the bal- 
ances, both debit and credit, which are 
very much greater than experienced in 
any prewar year. 

It is hoped that these problems will 
be chiefly resolved by the speedy re- 
covery and re-establishment of world 
trade_on a multilateral basis, with the 
aid of various international institutions 
such as the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. The Ca- 
nadian position would be further eased 
by increased exports of goods to the 
United States and by more purchases 
of goods from countries other than the 
United States. It is clear, however, 
that international trade is so woven into 
the fabric of domestic prosperity that 
substantial reductions in the present 
volume of trade cannot take place with- 
out serious internal repercussions. 


Douglas H. Fullerton, M.Com., is foreign trade analyst of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa. Prior to 1941 he was in the Research Department of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, and from 1941 to 1945 he was m military service. He contributes 
weekly signed articles to “Foreign Trade,” journal of the Department of Trade and Com- 
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Canadian Tariff Policy 


By O. J. McDan 


N CANADA, the two principal ob- 

jectives of the tariff, revenue and 
protection, though often mutually in- 
consistent, have usually been sought 
simultaneously within the same edition 
of the customs act. 

The revenue duties have been a prin- 
cipal means of allocating the burden of 
federal experiditures—notably on water- 
ways, railways, subsidies to the prov- 
inces, and wars—to the users of con- 
sumer goods and capital equipment. 
Urban consumers have to a large extent 
been also the indirect beneficiaries of 
any protection inherent in the revenue 
duties, in their capacities as sellers of 
labor and owners of capital employed 
in “incidentally” protected industries. 
Users of capital equipment, on the 
other hand, have included those en- 
gaged in agricultural, fishing, and other 
export industries. 

Therefore, the revenue as well as the 
protective duties have provided the 
bases for cleavages of economic interest 
characteristic of the east, central, and 
prairie regions of the country. A large 
part of the burden of the avowedly 
protective duties, despite the calculated 
exemption from time to time of some of 
the capital equipment used in agri- 
culture and other export industries, has 
fallen on these industries, limiting mar- 
ginal investment and decreasing eco- 
nomic rents and return on capital in- 
vested. 

In the relatively small Canadian 
economy, the “home market for agri- 
culture” argument, advanced in the 
early period of the National Policy 
(1879) as compensation for the burden 
of industrial protection, has not won 
the support it has received in the United 
States since World War I, except among 
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producers of highly specialized com- 
modities. 

Protective duties have usually been 
increased during depression in Canada 
as inducement to investment. However, 
while the tariff has been a means of en- 
couraging some new investment in pri- 
mary and secondary manufacturing in- 
dustries, it has been relatively ineffective 
during periods of depression occasioned 
by the collapse of markets for the great 
export staples upon which internal pur- 
chasing power in Canada largely de- 
pends. Higher tariffs have probably 
contributed to price maintenance rather 
that to sustained output, employment, 
and enhancement of the national in- 
come. 

The relation of the tariff to monopo- 
listic pricing, cartelization, and the like 
has been an almost constant subject of 
criticism and government-sponsored in- 
quiry in Canada, from the investigations 
of the marketing of coal, sugar, and ~ 
morticians’ supplies in the 1880’s to the 
recent study of international cartels 
under the Commissioner of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. As pointed 
out in the latter study, reductions in the 
tariff have not always brought about 
price reductions in cartelized products, 
though evidence of price control through 
monopoly by formal agreements result- 
ing from tariff protection is not strong. 
However, the Government: has linked 
the tariff with combinations in restraint 
of trade by vesting in the courts and, in 
1935, in the Tariff Commission respon- 
sibility ror reducing the tariff if such 
practices were found to exist in pro- 
tected industries. This power has been 

1 Canada and International Cartels, An In- 
quiry Into the Nature and Effects of Interna- 


tional Cartels and Other Trade Combinations 
(Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1945), p. 45. 
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used rarely and without conspicuous 
results. 


Pouitics AND Tartrr Pouicy 


Although in Canada tariffs have not 
been as exclusionist, except with regard 
to administrative restrictions, as were 
the Dingley and Hawley-Smoot meas- 
ures, they have been even more com- 
prehensive in scope than in the United 
States. A smaller percentage of im- 
ports have entered free of duty, and the 
use of compound (ad valorem plus spe- 
cific) duties and of a triple (British 
preference, intermediate, general), and 
for a few commodities a four- or five- 
ply, schedule of duties has resulted in 
more serious discrimination. 

Both major political parties have con- 
tributed to protectionist policy either 
by raising rates or by adopting special 
devices such as the dumping clause 
sponsored by the Liberals in 1904 and 
developed to maximum effectiveness by 
the Conservatives in 1930-31. The 
Liberal Party, although once led by 
philosophical free traders such as Mac- 
kenzie, Cartwright, and Blake, has re- 
tained the protective principle during 
its long tenures of office, but has low- 
ered duties on imports required by the 
export industries located in the freer- 
trade minded Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. 

A significant feature of earlier trade 
policy, initiated by the Conservatives 
but further developed by the Liberals 
who found in it a politically acceptable 
substitute for higher tariffs, was the 
system of subsidies to domestic pro- 
ducers of raw materials for secondary 
industries, notably steelmakers who re- 
ceived bounties of $1 to $2 a ton on 
their iron and steel output between 1883 
and 1912, copper and hemp producers 
and processors in the 1920’s, and others. 


The political implications of trade . 


policy have been inseparably linked 
with the regional incidence of protec- 
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tive and revenue duties. Not since the 
days of the Populist revolt has the issue 
been as clearly drawn in the United 
States as in Canada in the 1930's. 
While the tariff remained the principal 
source of Federal revenue for financing 
railways and public works which were 
the tangible bases for Confederation, 
the burden of the strictly protective 
duties, which supported home industry 
but produced little revenue, could be 
more readily borne. As the revenue 
motive has receded the regional inequi- 
ties of protection have increased, though 
offset to some degree by freight rate ad- 
justments and other subsidies to the 
east and the west. 

Of course not all politicians from 
these areas have adhered to iree trade, 
for though the Maritime Liberals were 
the backbone of opposition to the sys- 
tematic protection imposed by the Na- 
tional Policy, protection was not elimi- 
nated but in some respects was even 
strengthened by the Maritime Liberal 
Fielding in 1897 and the Prairie Liberal 
Dunning in 1930. However that may 
be, the case against the tariff from the 
standpoint of the “exposed” portion of 
the economy was well stated in the sub- 
mission of Saskatchewan to the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations in 1937, which concluded: “the 
presence . . . of a high protective tariff 
make the possibility of adjusting other 
prices in the Canadian economy to, 
meet the sharp decline in the cash in- 
comes of primary producers extremely 
remote.” ? 


Poticy AFTER WorLo War I 


Since today we are entering another 
postwar era, tariff developments in the 
1920’s are of special interest. Until the 


2? Province of Saskatchewan, A Submission 
by the Government of Saskatchewan to the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations (Regina King’s Printer, 1937), p. 
228 
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onset of world depression, the trend of 
duties in Canada was quite sharply 
downward under Liberal administra- 
tions, which had given substantial 
though at times reluctant acquiesence 
to the free trade viewpoint of western 
agriculture. 

Farm resentment was kindled by the 
persistence of protectidn in prewar 
tariffs and by the “revenue” increases 
of 5 per cent in the British preference 
and of 7.5 per cent in the intermediate 
and general tariff schedules adopted in 
1915 and not removed till 1919 and 
1920. The fall of agricultural prices in 
1921 relative to prices of manufactured 
products protected by prewar duties 
stimulated the political activity of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture and 
. other farm groups that coalesced into 
the Progressive Party, which was able 
in 1924 to win the balance of power in 
Federal politics. 

As a result, duties on farm machinery 
and similar categories were cut drasti- 
cally; but since the strength of the Pro- 
gressives was concentrated in the area 
of one-crop agriculture, agricultural pro- 
tectionism as reflected in the Emergency 
and Fordney-McCumber tariffs in the 
United States did not emerge. How- 
ever, special powers were given to the 
Minister of Customs in 1923 to value 
arbitrarily imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts for duty purposes to offset the ef- 
fects of low prices abroad, while fixed 
or arbitrarily determined exchange rates 
had been adopted in 1921 as a means 
of partially offsetting the potential ex- 
port advantages of countries with sub- 
stantially depreciated currencies. Both 
these measures were retained and greatly 
refined and extended in 1931. 

The continuing -recognition of the 
protective principal was, however, evi- 
dent during the twenties in measures 
that did not involve increases in tariff 
schedules, and in some instances in 
measures to offset the effect of tariff 
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decreases. In 1923, for example, a 
drawback of 40 per cent of the duty 
applicable to imported factory equip- 
ment was allowed if brought in for use 
in new industries, and in 1926 the tariff 
reduction on automobiles was largely 
offset by eliminating the 5 per cent 
excise on domestically produced cars 
while retaining it on imported vehicles. 

Since 1897, when the Governor in 
Council was authorized to place on the 
free list any commodity which the courts 
found was being sold under monopolistic 
conditions, the threat of tariff reduc- 
tions has been regarded as a principal 
means of controlling undesirable trade 
and market practices. This particular 
use of the tariff has remained largely a 
dead letter. In Canada, as elsewhere, 
the protective tariff has indeed been 
closely linked in popular debate with 
restrictions on freedom of competition. 

In the broader sense that in a small 
market such as Canada the tariff limits 
the market on the supply side, the point 
is undoubtedly well taken. However, 
the first result of higher tariffs in 
Canada has usually been to induce the - 
operation of new firms organized by 
indigenous entrepreneurs or established 
as branches of United States or British 
firms supported by a combination of 
domestic and foreign investment and 
management, and to extend the life of 
old firms which are otherwise of sub- 
marginal strength and efficiency. Thus 
an appearance, at least, of intensified 
competition has resulted. That an in- 
crease in the number of firms has not, 
at least in depression, resulted in price 
flexibility and maintenance of output 
and employment was apparent during 
the early 1930’s.? 


POLICY IN DEPRESSION 
The vulnerability of the Canadian 
economy to the collapse of markets and 
8 Orville John McDiarmid, Cosmsnercial 
Policy in tke Canadian Economy (Cambridge: 
Harvard Press, 1946), pp. 327, 343. 
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price levels, abroad mace defensive 
measures politically inevitable in 1930. 
Unsatisfactory trade relations with the 
United States, aggravated by the Emer- 
gency, Fordney-McCumber, and Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariffs, lent strength to the 
protectionist cause in Canada and 
helped to replace the moderate tariff- 
minded Liberals with a Conservative 
government which sought recovery first 
and foremost through excluding com- 
petitive imports. Very few countries 
indeed, used their tariffs more energeti- 
cally or showed more, ingenuity in de- 
veloping supplementary controls in the 
same field. Both major parties con- 
tributed measures to raise the level of 
duties, the Liberals by their counter- 
vailing duties on agricultural products 
in the Dunning budget of 1930 and the 
Conservatives in the immediate post- 
election session of September of the 
same year. 

The discriminating effect as well as 
the level of some duties was increased 


by the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. 


Duties were increased on nearly all 
important secondary manufacturing in- 
dustries, but particularly on farm ma- 
` chinery, iron and steel, automobiles, 
and textiles. The average ed valorem 
rate of duty on dutiable imports in- 
creased from 20 per cent in 1928 to 25 
per cent in 1936 for goods on the Gen- 
eral tariff schedule. However, these 
rates do not fully reflect the protective 
quality of the tariff, being based on the 
ratio of duties collected to dutiable im- 
ports. The average intermediate rate 
increased from 19 per cent to 22 per. 
cent, and the British preference rate 
decreased from 13 per cent to 5 per 
cent over the same period.‘ 

4Similar comparisons for each of the main 
industrial groups will be found in W A. 
Mackintosh, “The Economic Background of 
Dominion-Provincial Relations”? (Ottawa, 
1939), Appendix 3 to Report of The Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions, pp. 89-95. 
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The sharpest teeth were inserted in 
this restrictive trade policy when the 
Conservative government raised maxi- 
mum dumping duties from 15 per cent 
to 50 per cent and elaborated and re- 
fined the Liberal-sponsored dumping 
clause of 1904 and 1923 to forge a most 
effective weapon against competitive 
imports. ‘The general effect of this and 
kindred measures was to empower the 
Canadian customs authorities to raise 
the actual amount of duties by an 
amount sufficient to ensure that im- 
ports would not be sold at prices below 
what was adjudged necessary for prof- 
itable domestic operations. “Cost of 
production” and “fair market value,” 
both as determined by the customs ofh- 
cials, replaced the traditional “selling 
price in the country of export” as bases 
for arriving at value for duty, and a 
“dumping duty” equal to the difference 
between the exporter’s price and value 
for duty as so determined was charged 
where applicable. In addition, import 
prices were controlled by arbitrarily 
limiting the rates of dealer discounts 
which foreign manufacturers could al- 
low their distributors in Canada. 

While British products were exempt 
from half the 3 per cent impor: tax, the 
“exchange dumping” duties, first im- 
posed in 1921, were applied with alac- 
rity to British exports to Canada after 
sterling depreciated in 1931. In that 
year the Governor in Council was em- 
powered to establish the rate of ex- 
change as a basis for determining value 
for duty purposes. If the selling price 
in Canada of imports from countries 
with depreciated currencies was less 
than the‘invoice price in the foreign 
currency converted at the designated 
rate, a Cumping duty equal to the dif- 
ference could be applied. Since the 
“designated rate” was usually consider- 
ably above the current market dollar- 
sterling rate, a special duty was col- 
lected, the result of which was to nul- 
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lify, in part at least, the export bounty 
normally accruing from exchange de- 
preciation. 

These and other administrative fea- 
tures of the customs tariff were modified 
in their application to different countries 
by commercial treaties and less formal 
agreements, which, while they reduced 
the impact of particular measures on 
certain countries, also increased the dis- 
criminatory characteristics of Canadian 
commercial policy during this period. 
For example, as a result of negotiations 
following the Ottawa Conference, arbi- 
trarily fixed valuations were no longer 
applied to goods entitled to the British 
preference rates, and the markup of 
value for duty was limited by the 
Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
of 1935. The appraisals and valuations 
of the customs department were made 
subject to stricter review by the Tariff 
Commission. As the depression gave 
way to recovery, some of the ultrapro- 
tectionist features were dropped from 
the administration of the tariff. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES——EMPIRE 
AND FOREIGN 


The foreign trade of Canada has al- 
ways been chiefly with the United King- 
dom and the United States. In 1937 
about 79 per cent of her exports and 
76 per cent of her imports were with 
these two countries. In discussing her 
commercial arrangements, therefore, the 
strictly “foreign” countries do not oc- 
cupy a too important place. In 1907, 
however, there was added to the double 
schedule of general ahd British prefer- 
ence rates an intermediate schedule, 
which contained rates meant to apply 
to foreign countries with which com- 
mercial treaties might be negotiated. 
These countries received in general 
about one-third the margin of prefer- 
ence allowed British imports. In spe- 
cial trade agreements such as that nego- 
tiated with France in 1923 and renewed 
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in 1933, and in those with, countries to 
which she accorded most-favored-nation 
privileges, Canada gave the benefits of 
the intermediate tariff plus such par- 
ticular reductions, usually below the ip- 
termediate level, as might be necessary 
or appropriate to make the agreements 
palatable and effective. 

The Empire preferences, revived by 
the Liberals in 1897 after fifty years of 
nondiscriminatory trade policy, became, 
in 1932, part of a truly reciprocal pref- 
erence system. Only in 1931, under 
the pressure of disappearing export 
markets and straitened financial cir- 
cumstances, did the British Government 
impose a protective tariff against foreign 
imports that could serve as the basis 
for preferences to the Empire. Margins 
of preference granted the Empire coun- 
tries under the Import Duties Act were 
extended by the United Kingdom-Do- 
minion agreements at Ottawa, and cer- 
tain raw materials, such as wheat, but- 
ter, apples, and copper, were made 
dutiable from foreign countries, but re- 
mained free if of Empire origin. These 
advantages were extended equally to all 
Empire countries by the United King- 
dom, whereas the increased margins of 
preference granted by Canada and the 
other Dominions were limited to the 
trade of the other signatorv only. 

In keeping with the Canadian ad- 
ministration’s desire to exploit the tariff 
as a protective device, concessions 
granted at Ottawa to the manufactures 
of Great Britain were usually at the ex- 
pense of foreign, not Canadian, com- 
petitors. On the other hand, the ad- 
vantage to Canada of preferences in 
Britain was diminished by the competi- 
tion of other Empire producers, par- 
ticularly for commodities which the Em- 
pire countries produced in excess of 
Empire demand. The quantity of intra- 
Empire trade in commodities affected by 
Ottawa undoubtedly increased as prices 
fell abroad under the impact of depres- 
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sion and as excess supplies resulted from 
diversions from the British market of 
non-Empire products.® 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH U. S. 


The Canada-United States Trade’ 


Agreement of 1935, in many ways a 
countermove to the Ottawa Agreements, 
was one of the more important of the 
agreements arranged by the United 
States Government under the Reciprocal 
Trace Agreements Act of 1934. It ex- 
tended to the United: States the inter- 
mediate tariff together with reductions 
below existing most-favored-nation lev- 
els on some 88 items, including certain 
machinery and iron and steel products 
of considerable import significance. It 
also softened Canadian administrative 
practices by establishing maximum 
amounts for certain “dumping duties” 
applicable to the United States. 

The reversal of trend established by 
this agreement was reinforced by the re- 
vised Canadian-United Kingdom agree- 
ment of 1937, which compromised the 
assured preferences given the Domin- 
ions at Ottawa on many food products, 
and by the new Canadian-United States 
agreement of 1938, which expanded the 
list of concessions by Canada that called 
for duties below the intermediate level. 
By the 1938 agreement the quota sys- 
tem established in 1935, under which 
certain Canadian agricultural and food 
products enter the United States up to 
certain annual amounts at preferred 
rates of duty, was extended to include 
milk and fish products in addition to 
certain other animal products. 

In these trade agreements the United 
States accepted the position of Canada 
in the British Empire trading system, 
since no abandonment of the British 
preference principle was required. 


5 L, B. Jack, Canada’s Trade Policy and the 
War (Contemporary Affairs No. 8, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Toronto 
Ryerson Press, 1940), p. 5. 
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Canada, on her part, accepted the 
special trading advantages which the 
United States wished to give Cuba and 
certain other contiguous and island 
areas. Canada’s interest in trade with 
other hemisphere countries was further 
emphasized by most-favored-nation 
treaties with Uruguay in 1937, with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in 1941, 
and with some of the lesser Central and 
South American nations in the late thir- 
ties and early forties. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN WorxLD War IT 


After the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Canada found her traditional problem 
of meeting her negative balance of pay- 
ments with the United States consider- 
ably accentuated. As United States 
production was essential to expansion 
of Canada’s war program, and as re- 
strictions were placed on the Sale of her 
sterling balances in New York, while at 
the same time Wall Street was forbid- 
den to lend to belligerents, the problem 
became insoluble by ordinary measures. 
For the first year of the war, the Ca- 
nadian trade deficit with the United 
States increased by $109 million, which 
was $26 million in excess of the trade 
surplus with the United Kingdom, to 
which must be added $36 million in- . 
crease in imports from other countries. 
Total imports increased by 48.1 per 
cent and exports by only 29.7 per cent 
during this period. 

Two steps were now taken by Canada 
to improve her position vis-a-vis the 
United States. First, various changes 
were made in tariff and trade policy 
which, coupled with a 10 per cent de- 
preciation in her foreign exchange rate 
and the imposition of strict exchange 
controls, were calculated to reduce im- 
ports from the United States, to increase 
purchases of British goods, and in gen- 
eral conserve dollars. 

Second a number of constructive 
measures were taken in co-ordination 
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with the United States, among which 
were the Hyde Park agreement of April 
1941, the establishment of the Joint 
War Production Committee of the 
United States and Canada, and the in- 
auguration of the Mutual Aid program 
for Great Britain, the general purposes 
of which were to enable Canada to meet 
her obligations to the United States 
without resort to lend-lease, while draw- 
ing upon American resources to the full 
in support of her own and the British 
war effort. 

These latter steps do not fall within 
the province of this paper, but the war- 
time adjustments in trade policy must 
be briefly noted, as they have left their 
mark on the tariff structure. 

In June 1940 a war exchange tax 
of 10 per cent ad valorem was imposed 
on all goods imported into Canada from 
countries not enjoying British prefer- 
ence rates or from British countries 
having trade agreements with Canada. 
This tax was removed in October 
1945.6 Reductions in British preference 
duties on items required in the muni- 
tions industry were also made at this 
time. The principle was carried much 
. farther by the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act of December 1940, when the 
entry of a substantial list of luxury 
or semiluxury articles—including such 
items as prepared cereals, tobacco prod- 
ucts, automobiles, certain canned fish, 
and many types of clothing—was pro- 
hibited except when imported from the 
sterling area or under special licenses 
of the Minister of Customs.” This, 
however, was repealed in August 1944, 
Of more lasting significance was the 
amendment of June 1941 to the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, which 
greatly increased the margin of prefer- 


8No. 28. 
House of Commons, 24 June 1940, 
VI, Chap 41. Sec. 88a added to act. 
moved by 4-10 Geo. VI, Chap. 30. 

74-5 Geo. VI, Chap. 2. 


Notes and Proceedings of the 
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ence on British goods by reducing 
British preferential duties by 25 per 
cent on some articles and by 50 per cent 
on a longer list. These discounts or 
free entry for British imports are to be 
terminated in 1947. 


Postwar OUTLOOK 


This paper will not essay a prediction 
of Canada’s future tariff policy. Com- 
ment may however be made on the 
trend of policy in the light of objectives 
for future international trade currently 
under discussion, and the changes 
wrought by World War IT in the Cana- 
dian balance.of indebtedness and rela- 
tive economic strength. 

In current discussions it Is proposed 
that nations should’ agree to reduce 
trdde barriers on a generalized and non- 
discriminatory basis, that multilateral 
rather than bilateral trading should 
be encouraged, that the use of quotas 
and similar devices should be confined 
to emergency situations of scarce or 
overabundant domestic supply, and that 
the solution for internal stability and 
unemployment should not be sought_in 
severely restrictive measures against in- 
ternational trade. 

The ability of. Canada to reverse her 
prewar policies in conformity with these 
proposals will probably depend upon 
the level of internal economic activity, 
which in turn will depend upon the 
avoidance of collapse in the foreign 
markets for her great staples. This, at 
any rate, is indicated by past experience. 
Internal political pressures in the pros- 
perous 1920’s produced generalized tariff 
reductions, whereas the depression- 
ridden early thirties and the United 
States dollar stringency of the first two 
war years produced discriminatory 
measures ranging from the countervail- 
ing duties of the Dunning budget of 
1930 to the widening of imperial pref- 
erences in 1940 and 1941. 

84~5 Geo. VI, Chap, 29. 
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The increased urbanism and indus- 
trialism resulting from the war will 
probably create more political support 
for higher tariffs during depression, but 
the economic needs of the areas de- 
pendent on export industries can per- 
haps be relied upon to keep high tariffs 
in check if profitable foreign trade can 
be maintained. It is noteworthy that 
both the introduction of protection in 
Canada in 1879 and the era of high and 
discriminatory protection in 1931-34 
resulted from a combination of hard 
times at home and exclusionist trade 
policies abroad. , 

Economic change wrought by World 
War II is a new and may be a very 
significant factor in Canada’s program. 
As was the case for the United States in 
the First World War, World War HI 
transformed Canada’s foreign indebted- 
ness account, and at the same time in- 
creased her productive potential and 
relative economic strength. She is now 
one of the very few important trading 
nations capable of producing a large 
surplus of exports without severe strain 
on her standard of living. Since both 
her need for imports and her depend- 
ence on exports are greater, whereas her 
propensity to lend abroad is probably 
less, than was true of the United States 
in the twenties, it may be that by lower 
rather than higher tariffs she will avoid 
contributing to postwar maladjustment. 

However, while Canada is a credi- 
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tor of countries with which her prewar 
trade balance was active, particularly 
the United Kingdom and Europe, she 
remains, on balance, a substantial 
debtor to the United States, from which 
her purchases both before and since toe 
war have exceeded her sales. For these 
broad reasons she has not become a 
member of the sterling bloc, and con- 
sequently in this adjustment period her 
exports to the sterling area may be re- 
duced. In any case, a surplus of ster- 
ling will not compensate for a shortage 
of dollars until free convertibility of 
current receipts in sterling is resumed. 

The settlement of Canada’s inter- 
national accounts without bilateralism, 
without maintenance or extension of her 
present high British preferences ard 
without foreign exchange depreciation 
in terms of the United States dollar or 
other devices, depends on the expansicn 
of her exports to the United States and 
other countries whose currencies are 
freely convertible. Prewar and wartime 
developments in the mining, forest, and 
manufacturing industries, particularly 
in northern Canada, have provided the 
export potential which would render 
these devices unnecessary and permit a 
return to multilateral trade, provided 
the rest of the world, and particularly 
the United States, lower their tariffs in 
the first instance and maintain a stable 
or expanding level of employment and 
income. 
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Ethnic Groups and Their Behavior 


By NATHAN Keyritz 


IKE the United States, Canada has 
been peopled largely by Europeans. 
With their settlers’ effects, the immi- 
grants, who started coming in the seven- 
teenth century, brought with them their 
several cultural heritages. The shaking 
down of many movements and influ- 
ences has left Canada, unlike the United 
States, both ,officially and practically a 
bicultural community. A discussion of 
Canadian ethnic origins which does not 
proceed from this central proposition 
can have little value. 

The essential facts of economic and 
social relations in town and country 
today against the background of the 
people involved are not easily acces- 
sible. Habits and expectations deriving 
from European sources, modified by 
varying periods of residence in the New 
World, affect millions of individual con- 
tacts daily. Old World conceptions, 
often supported by a press and other 
agencies of communication, sometimes 
seem like islands amid the secular 
phases of our culture. 

Some of the groups concerned are 
proud of the remnants of folk culture 
which characterize festive occasions, 
and, for the less assimilated, everyday 
life. Dukhobors in British Columbia, 
Mennonites in southern Manitoba, Scots 
in Cape Breton, have a degree of at- 
tachment to Old World values which 
cosmopolitan English-speaking persons 
in our large cities do not share. The 
latter are more likely to be attached to 
groups whose interests cut across the 
lines of. common pre-American back- 
ground. To the extent that this is true, 
and also in application to rural dwellers 
in many parts of the country where 
neighborhood rather than common an- 
cestry is the unifying force, the origin 
concept becomes merely formal. 


But even the cosmopolite is inter- 
ested in how the other kind of people 
live and, in our democratic world, in 
the kind of political and economic pres- 
sures which they are exerting or may be 
thought to exert. The Canadian Census 
provides a mine of materials on ethnic 
origins, as well as on birthplaces and 
mother tongues. These go far in link- 
ing the Canadian population with its 
European and other antecedents. Along 
with vital, criminal, and immigration 
statistics, they provide a basis for ex- 
tensive study and research. 


Census oF ETHNIC Groups 


Figures on the ancestry of the Cana- 
dian population have been collected 
for many decades and published unde 
the heading “Racial Origins,” the classes 
being listed as English, French, Italian) 
and so forth. Since the physical an 
thropologist, to whom if to anybody w 
turn for information on the races o 
man, does not divide the map of Europe 
into areas to which such designations 
attach, the census .classification implies 
that what is enumerated is ancestral 
residence in’ the various countries and 
ancestral speaking of the several lan- 
guages. Differences in physical ap- 
pearance also enter into some of the 
classes. Like cultural differences of 
similar degree of prominence, these can 
constitute a basis of social differentia- 
tion. 

Differences associated with the num- 
ber of generations since migration pre- 
vent the “ethnic group” (as the Bureau 
of Statistics now properly calls it) from 
being homogeneous. The value of the 
classification will appear clearly, how- 
ever, in the use that can be made of it. 
If the several classes differ in behavior, 
the data are significant; if they are 
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I 


merely logical categories, they will be of 
little interest. Our main problem here 
will be to ascertain the degree to which 
people of the several ethnic origins func- 
tion differently in Canadian life. 

Disregarding, therefore, minor points 
of speciñcation, we may examine the 
census totals. Of the 11.5 millions of 
the Canadian population in 1941, just 
half reported themselves as of British 
Isles origin. 
half were English, and the other half 
somewhat more Scottish than Irish. 
Thirty per cent of the total population 
was of French origin, leaving about 18 
per cent of “Other European,” 1 per 
cent Asiatic and African, and just over 1 
per cent Indian and Eskimo. Among 
“Other European” groups, the largest 
were: German, 465,000; Ukrainian, 
306,000; Scandinavian, 245,000; and 
Netherland, 213,000. 

The proportion of the population 
which is French has not changed greatly 
since Confederation, high birth rates 
enabling it to increase as fast as the 
population of the country as a whole, 
despite substantial emigration to the 
United States. Immigration from France 
has been slight since 1760; it is said 
that the present 3.5 millions are all 
descended from 60,000 at the fall of 
Quebec, and these in turn from 5,800 
original settlers? The proportion of 
British has declined since 1881, and the 
proportion of other origins has corre- 
spondingly increased. Fluctuations in 
successive censuses in the numbers of 
various origins correspond: to the suc- 
cessive waves of migration. 

Great differences are to be found in 
the territorial distribution of the several 
origins, a fact which no traveler in 
Canada can miss. ‘Thus, the largest 
proportion British is found in Prince 


1G, E. Marquis, “The French Canadians in 
the Province of Quebec,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, May 1923, pp. 7, 9. 


Of the 5,716,000 British, 
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Edward Island and Nova Scotia; the 
largest proportion French in Quebec 
and New Brunswick; Saskatchewan 
leads in the proportion of “Other Euro- 
peans,” and Alberta comes second. 
Variations are tremendous. Quebec is 
80 per cent French, British Columbia 
less than 3 per cent French; Saskatche- 
wan is over 45 per cent “Other Euro- 
pean,” Prince Edward Island only 1 pe 
cent. s 

Iv distribution into incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages, on the one 
hand, and into rural municipalities or 
unorganized areas on the other, differ- 
ences between the several groups exist 
which are related to occupations and 
pre-Canadián histories. The English, 
with three urban dwellers for two rural, 
are slightly more urban than the Irish, 
the Scottish, or the French. Poles, 
Czechs, and Slovaks show about equal 
numbers rural and urban. Of the Scan- 
dinavian, Ukrainian, Netherland, and 
German origins, about twice as many 
are enumerated in rural parts as in 
urban. The Indians and Eskimos are 
over 95 per cent rural. At the opposite 
extreme, Italians are four times as 
numerous in urban as in rural parts, 
and Jews about twenty-five times. 


Tue ASSIMILATION PROBLEM 


+ Of first concern is the extent to which 
the several groups hold themselves or 
are held separate from others. This is 
related to the length of time they have’ 
been in the country. The newcomer 
does not begin talking the new lan- 
guage, reading the new press, under- — 
standing the new issues in politics, at- 
tending movies and night clubs, within 
a year or even ten years after arrival. 
Even a generation is not enough. Con- 
sequently, he lives among others who 
have come here previously, his friends 
tell him how to behave, his press tells 
him in his own language as much as he 
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is capable of understanding of his new 
surroundings. Segregation to this ex- 
tent assists assimilation of the group as 
a whole, and at the same time helps the 
individual to adjust and maintain sta- 
bility. . 

The 1931 Census Monograph on Ra- 
cial Origins * presents an index of segre- 
gation in which the distribution of the 
several origins throughout the munici- 
palities of the country has been taken 
account of. At the extreme of the seg- 
regated groups are the Italian, Indian, 
and Jewish. Slightly less segregated 
groups are the Finnish and Japanese. 
Proceeding through origins of inter- 
mediate amounts of segregation (in 
which the Scandinavian groups are 
found), we come to the British origins, 
of which the Scottish show the greatest 
spread. ; 

This index represents coresidence in 
political areas, and, as such, is of value. 
But the side of segregation in which the 
student of social life is chiefly interested 
is not the number of municipalities 
through which the members of the 


group are distributed, but their spatial’ 


pattern and social organization within 
each of the communities in which they 
live. Does competition in Canadian 
-~ communities take account of the visible 
aspects of nationality and cultural dif- 
ference? If it does, are there discover- 
able rules of invasion and succession by 
which neighborhoods are taken over 
first by one group and then by an- 
other? Reynolds* has discovered some 
in a valuable study, but much further 
investigation remains to be done. It is 
expected that census tracts, when they 
‘are available, will show the kinds of pat- 
tern in which ethnic groups are dis- 
tributed in our metropolitan areas. 


2 W. Burton Hurd, Racial Origins and Na- 
tivity of the Canadian People, 1931 Census, 
Vol. 13, p. 802. 

8 Lloyd George Reynolds, The British Im- 
migrant, Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press, 1935 
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OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Perhaps the best statistical evidence 
as to whether a classification is socially 
meaningful is the way in which it ties 
up with the division of labor. ‘Tables 
are available which show the percent- 
ages of the several origins which are re- 
ported in the various occupations listed, 
and from them certain results stand out 
clearly.‘ 

Northern and eastern European groups 
are found in agriculture in much greater 
proportions than are Canadians as a 
whole. Whereas 32 per cent of all gain- 
fully occupied men are in agriculture 
(1941), that industry includes 55 per 
cent of Germans and Austrians, 51 per 
cent of Dutch, 43 per cent of eastern 
Europeans, and 49 per cent of Scandi- 
navians. Of Italians, on the other hand, 
only 7 per cent are in agriculture, and 
of Jews less than 2 per cent. Manufac- 
turing shows a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of English men than of the total of 
all origins; Jewish and Italian men, and 
French, Jewish, and Italian women are 
also in excess of the proportion of all 
origins, as are “Other European” fe" 
males as a group. Italian males are 
well represented in railway transporta- 
tion. In finance and insurance, there 
are relatively larger proportions of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Jewish origin than of 
all‘origins. Personal service shows very 
heavy concentrations of women of Euro- 
pean origins—German, Austrian, Neth- 
erland, Scandinavian, and eastern Euro- 
pean. Laundering and cleaning shows 
a very large proportion of Chinese. 
Among laborers and unskilled workers 
there is a heavy representation of per- 
sons of European origin, 19 per cent of 
Italians and 11 per cent of eastern 
Europeans being in this class in 1941, — 


4 For 1931 see W. Burton Hurd, of. ct., p. 
806; for 1941 see Eighth Census of Canada, 
Vol. VII, 1946 (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics), pp. 894 ff. 
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as against 7 per cent of the whole gain- 
fully occupied population. 


GROUP INFLUENCE IN POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL LIFE 


No census question inquires whether 
the respondent plays an important part 


in Canadian political, business, or cul-. 


tural life; the census therefore provides 
no evidence of the influence of the sev- 
eral groups in such activities. A limited 
investigation, however, based on names 
listed in the Parliamentary Guide, in 
the Financial Review Annual Summary 
(boards of directors), and in Who’s 
Who gives some interesting results. 
The proportion of British names 
listed in the Privy Council, the Senate, 
and the House of Commons is approxi- 
mately 70 per cent; of French, 25 per 
cent; and of Other European, 5 per 
cent. These figures are to be compared 
with a distribution in the country (of 
persons over 40 years of age) of about 
58 per cent British, 23 per cent French, 
and 16 per cent Other European. Of 


—~)the members of boards of directors 77 
Pe .: cent were classified as British, and 


of the remainder a somewhat higher 
proportion were Other European than 
French. Anyone who has lived in 


‘ Canada is aware of the accommodative 


mechanisms appropriate to a democratic 
society, of which these statistics con- 
stitute an imperfect reflection. E. C. 
Hughes’s study * of the co-operation of 
French and English at the cultural 
frontier of “Cantonville” covers this 
matter in illuminating fashion. 

If The Canadian Who’s Who be 
taken to reflect a combination of po- 
litical, business and cultural distinction, 
at least in the English-speaking portion 
of Canada, then any difference between 
it and the two preceding figures would 
be the residual for cultural importance. 

5E. C. Hughes, French Canada in Tran- 


sition, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943, 
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Here we find that 87 per cent of the 
listings examined are British names, 7 
per cent French names, and 5 per cent 
Other European names. 

The related question of the status of 
persons of foreign birth in the political 
and cultural life of the country may be 
studied in similar fashion. The Parlia- 
mentary Gutde publishes the birthplaces 
of Privy Councillors and of members of 
the Senate and of the House of Com- 
mons. A count shows that abouf 10 per 
cent of these three groups were born 
outside the country, as compared with 
20 per cent of the 1941 population and 
nearly 40 per cent of the 1941 popula- 
tion of 40 years of age and over. In 
Who’s Who, the representation of per- 
sons born in Britain and. Ireland is not 
very different from that of the popula- 
tion 40 years of age and over, but the 
proportion born in European countries 
is only 2 per cent against 12 per cent . 
of the population 40 years of age and 
over. 

CULTURAL FACTORS 


Since the origin groups are indicated 
as concrete entities in Canadian life, 
existing statistical data constitute mate- 
rial for fruitful further studies. Wage- 
earnings, rents, places of residence, as 
given in the census of population, pro- 
vide evidence on the material condition 
of those of the several descents; school- 
ing and religion are pertinent on the 
nonmaterial side. Related to important 
aspects of social organization are marital 
status and the size and composition of 
household groups. Demographic char- 
acteristics, pointing to numerical growth 
and decline, such as sex-age distribution 
and fertility rates, are also available. 
The studies of Enid Charles* and of 
the late M. C. MacLean carried out in 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics have 
done much to open up this field. 

3E. C. Charles, Census bulletins based on 
1941 Census, Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 
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Among the factors involved in the 
social relationships of the several cul- 
ture groups, one is certainly length of 
residence. From the numbers counted 
in each census since 1871 an index of 
length of stay could be constructed, but 
it seems more profitable to study the 
figures in detail. For the British we 
find that there were over 2,100,000 al- 
ready here in 1871, and the increase to 
5,716,000 in 1941 involved a jump of 
over 900,000 in 1901-11, and of only 
slightly less in 1911-21. The Ukrainian 
group went up from 6,000 in 1901 to 
306,000 in 1941 by increases in the last 
two decades of 120,000 and 80,000, re- 
spectively. Among the Scandinavians 
the rise from 1,500 in 1871 to 245,000 
in 1941 included the greatest increase 
(80,000) in 1901-11, with the second 
largest increase in the decade 1921-31. 


Dynamic ASPECTS 


Interesting studies of the dynamic 
aspects (assimilation) of the census ma- 
terial on ethnic groups have been car- 


ried out by Professor W. Burton Hurd. ` 


If the groups have the degree of reality 
which the above obseryations indicate, 
then for the future social organization 
and culture of Canada we want to 
know whether the distinction between 


native and foreign culture patterns is. 


changing and in what direction. On 
one or two aspects of this question 
fairly decisive material is available. 

In 1926, the proportions of parents 
in the several groups married to a mem- 
ber of the same group was for most 
European origins 75 per cent or over. 
The only major exceptions to this were 
the Rumanians at 65 per cent, Belgians 
and Czechs at about 65 per cent, and 
Swedish and Dutch at- about 50 per 
cent. But during the seventeen years 
between 1926 and 1943, great changes 
took place in these ratios. In the latter 
years the Scandinavians stood at about 
20 per cent, the Rumanians at about 35 
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per cent, and the Russians and Poles at 
about 50 per cent. The Italians had 
dropped from 80 to 50 per cent; the 
Ukrainians from 90 to 75 per cent; and 
the Finnish from 90 to 60 per cent. It 
would be of interest to relate trends in 
marriage and intermarriage to what is 
perhaps the basic causal factor, pro- 
pinguity. 

The proportion of a group of Euro- 
pean origin who speak English or 
French as their mother tongue is a 
further means of investigating the rela- 
tion of the culture patterns statistically. 
From 1941 figures we find that among 
those of Dutch ancestry 60 per cent 
speak English as their mother tongue; 
among those of German ancestry, 45 
per cent; of Polish, Russian, and Ru- 
manian ancestry, only 15 to 20 per cent; 
and of Ukrainian ancestry, 5 per cent. 
These figures have increased consider- 
ably since 1931; at that time the last 
four groups mentioned had less than 
half of the proportions shown in 1941. 


MINORITY”? GROUPS 


If groupings of the population are of “ 
importance only to the extent that they 
are specifically involved in social life, 
the final question is whether some of the 
ethnic groups which the census distin- 
guishes are minority groups. A tend- 
ency in that direction might be sus- 
pected as a correlate to the world-wide 
growth of nationalism in this century. 
If the sociologist is right in saying that 
“without either social visibility or com- 
petition, minority status tends to lose 
Significance and disappear,” ™ we shall 
want to find to what extént cultural 
and physical differences are the means 
of enforcing measures which diminish 
the competition which certain groups 
offer in Canadian communities. From 


T Donald Young, Research Memorandum on 
Minority Peoples in the Depression, New 
York: Social Science Research Council, Bull. 
31, 1937. 
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the viewpoint of social policy, avoiding 
the creation of minority groups out of 
ethnic groups is a major problem of na- 
tional unity. Whether indexes of eco- 
nomic well-being and segregation could 
be used to infer minority status is a 
problem for future research. 

One way which is often suggested as a 


means of avoiding minority groups, usu- 


ally under the heading of assimilation, 
is to treat the newcomer as a blank 
sheet to be written on at will. Park and 
Miller do not consider this conception 
sound. They write: “A wise policy of 
assimilation . . . does not seek to de- 
stroy the attitudes and memories that 
are there, but to build on them.” ® 

The passing of the first generation 
. considerably alters the problem. ‘Those 
born in Europe found suitable work 
easily, but members of the second gen- 
eration sometimes feel themselves cut 
off from the kind of job they want; 
they search for more general integration 
within the Canadian community. The 
physical movement and social contacts 
of the war, both within and outside the 
armed forces, have undoubtedly acceler- 
ated the trend in this direction. 

There has been misunderstanding also 
between the Indian ° and the white man, 
focusing on the issues of conscription 
and income tax. The Japanese ° came 


8 Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, 
Old World Traits Transplanted (New York: 
.Harper & Brothers, 1921), p 275. 

®A committee of which F. E. LaViolette is 
chairman is expected to issue a number of 
studies of the Indians in Canada during the 
next two or three years 

10 Forrest E. LaViolette, forthcoming study 
on the Japanese in Canada to be published by 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
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originally as farmers and laborers, then 
began small businesses. The tendency 
to embrace storekeeping and similar en- 
terprises has been accelerated by their 
enforced dispersion. 

Majority opinion in Canada is dis- 
turbed by the presence of groups which 
it defines as unassimilable. The fertile 
Hutterites, for example, are not per- 
mitted to buy more land, and in conse- 
quence the colony is forced to expand 
into the United States. 


QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Many questions with which this pa- 
per might have dealt must be left open. 
No one has seriously considered, for ex- 
ample, the question ™| of the factors de- 
termining into which of the two main 
elements of bicultural Canada immi- 
grants assimilate. Conversely, we should 
know more about the way in which the 
entry of immigrants having -distinctive 
traits affects the structure of the exist- 
ing society. There is far too little re- 
porting on the persistence in Canada of 
European peasant traditions; the typi- 
cal ways in which the newcomers find 
niches in the economic process; the re- 
lation of the careers of the newcomers 
to their speed in learning the language 
and otherwise accommodating them- 
selves; and the successive transforma- 
tions of institutions and attitudes as 
their children rise in the social and eco- 
nomic scale and come to look at the 
world and themselves through Cana- 
dian eyes. 


11 Raised by Eva R. Younge, “Population 
Movements and the Assimilation of Alien 
Groups in Canada,” Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 1944, p. 377. 
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The Indians of Canada . 


By T. F. McItwraitu 


T THE time of European contact, 
Indian tribes occupied the whole 
of Canada, with a population varying 
in density according to mode of life. 
Active hostility toward the white man 
was unimportant in Canada. Fortu- 
nately we escaped the tragedy of a 
Custer’s Last Stand, more tragic for the 
victorious Sioux than for the tempo- 
rarily defeated American troops. Only 
in the Plains area, where bravery in 
warfare was considered a major virtue, 
was there violent opposition to the pene- 
tration of the white man. 


INDIAN CULTURE AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION 


The Indians of British Columbia 
were predominantly fishermen who lived 
in large, permanent houses, utilizing 
wood to a great extent. On the Plains, 
the dependence for a livelihood was 
upon the bison. The Eskimo of the Arc- 
tic were essentially seal hunters, look- 
ing to the seal for food, clothing, heat, 
and light, requiring the dog to make 
possible a highly specialized life in an 
area where starvation faced them at 
every turn. The tribes of the northern 
woodlands, in the Maritimes, in Quebec, 
in northern Ontario, and in the wooded 
districts of the northern Prairie Prov- 
inces and the Northwest Territories, 
were likewise dependent upon hunting 
for a meager existence. Only in south- 
ern Ontario and the upper St. Lawrence 
Valley was agriculture of importance; 
here lived the Iroquois tribes, to whom 
corn was not only the basis of existence 
but was indeed the very keystone of 
their life, reflected in the importance of 
a female corn deity. 

One thing shared by all the Indians 
of Canada was dependence upon simple 
stone tools and the bow and arrow. 


Everywhere the Indians were highly 
proficient craftsmen and were living in 
a manner which seemed to hem the 
normal one. 

The coming of the white man did not 
merely add one more way of life to the 
existing diversity; his culture destroyed 
and replaced all others, and within a 
generation or two, Indian culture gave 
way before the industrial skills of the 
immigrants. Unfortunately for the In- 
dian, relatively. few of his specialized 
skills had any significant trahsfer value. 
Only in the far north have many of 
the native crafts survived as a signifi- 
cant contribution to modern life. Es- 
kimo clothing is still regarded as most 
desirable for the Arctic; and though 
new techniques have been introduced 
in the catching of seals, the Eskimo 
are still a vital part of northern life. 

The Indians have had to start at the 
bottom of the ladder, conforming to 
the ways of the white man in a land 
that was once their own. This fact is 
vital in considering their place in our 
modern life. 


THE ASSIMILATIVE PROCESS 


The process of assimilation of the 
Indians has not been uniform through- 
out the Dominion. 

In broad. terms, the pattern of con- 
tact throughout the north has been a 
friendly interaction. Intermixture has 
taken place, especially in the earlier 
years of contact, and it is probable that 
there are few full-blooded Indians 
among the hunting tribes of the north. 
Even among the Eskimo the same proc- 
ess can be seen. 

With penetration of the northern for- 
ests for lumbering, mining, and, more 
recently, military bases, the isolation of 
the northern Indians and the free and 
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easy relations between them and the 
trader have been altered. White new- 
comers have been establishing their own 
settlements, with their own houses and 
furniture, beside which the native 
houses appear squalid. Two standards 
of living in the same locality are al- 
ways potential breeding grounds for at- 
titudes of superiority and inferiority, 
and although there are more opportuni- 
ties for the northern Indian, his. posi- 
tion, in a sociological sense, has not 
improved. 

Changes along the coast of British 
Columbia are of an entirely different 
nature. Here the native tribes were 
sedentary, and the population far denser 
than in the hunting areas of the north. 
Indian population declined rapidly; 
smallpox, measles, venerezl disease, and 
liquor all played their part.* 

The skill of the west coast Indians in 
maritime activities has enabled them to 
play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry of British 
Columbia. They are branching out, 
and the development of co-operative 


_ canneries both for salmon and for clams 


is a sign of the coastal Indians’ taking 
a larger share in modern commercial 
life. The close association of European 
settlements and Indian settlements, 
each with their different standard of 
living, has inevitably produced a cer- 
tain: amount of awareness of cultural 
differentiation. There is a feeling of 
unhappiness on the part of many of the 
Indians, although, viewed in world per- 
spective, the question of race attitudes 
has not been acute. 


Plains Indians and Iroquois 


On the Plains, the picture has been 
entirely different. The wandering tribes 


1 Throughout the Dominion, the Indian 
population as a whole has been increasing for 
many decades. A diminution In the last cen- 
tury due to introduced diseases and the modifi- 
cation of Indian life has changed into a. 
gradual increase. 
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depended upon the bison, and the dis- 
appearance of this animal removed 
within a generation the whole basis of 
their life. They had to change or per- 
ish. Many died, but many more suc- 
ceeded in changing. Pursuit of the 
bison gave way to cultivation of the soul 
and to the tending of domesticated 
animals—a sad come-down in the eyes 
of a proud hunting people. Thus the 
old values as well as the old means of 
life went by the board. Those skilled 
in the older practices could no longer 
lead their people; but in this very fact 
there was an all-embracing alteration in 
morale and ethics. ‘Today the Plains 
Indians are farmers, many of them suc- 
cessful; but there has been a grim proc- 
ess of adjustment, and the older people 
especially find that commercial activi- 
ties based on the labor of an individual 
are drab and uninteresting in compari- 
son with the group activities of their 
childhood. Adjustment is a mental 
process as well as an economic one. 
There has been a comparable adjust- 
ment in the lives of the agricultural 
Iroquois peoples. In the seventeenth — 
century the Iroquois of New York State 
destroyed, as tribes, the Hurons be- 
tween Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay, 
and the Neutrals of the north shore of 
Lake Erie. Southern Ontario became 
virtually a no man’s land under Iro- 
quois domination; and it was to Ontario 
that a large part of the Iroquois with- 
drew after the American Revolution. 
They had been Loyalists; and fearful 
of their position after American victory, 
they took up new lands in the wilder- 
ness of Upper Canada as “Allies of the 


Crown.” Although they have continued 


as agriculturists, their mode of life has 
altered almost as much as that of the 


„Plains Indians. 


GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


Thus, the history of the Canadian 
Indians is a history of social change, — 
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which is reflected in government action. 
and attitudes. 

The early treaties between white and 
Indian were thought of as treaties be- 
tween equal sovereign states. Such 
treaties were inevitably broken. They 
were disregarded by frontiersmen and 
Indians alike. From a position of 
superiority, then of alleged equality, the 
Indian came to be regarded as an in- 
ferior. Slowly government action con- 
‘formed to social trends, and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century it had 
become apparent that the Indian was 
completely subservient to the white 
man’s rule. ` . 

Treaty after treaty was entered 
into, particularly after Confederation, 
whereby Indian bands ceded their land 
to the Crown in return for sums of 
money, for annuities, and for the grant 
in perpetuity of certain lands as re- 
serves. Thus there grew up in Ottawa 
a Department of Indian Affairs charged 
with the administration of Indian lands 
and of funds belonging to the Indians 
, and held in trust for them, and charged 
further with protecting the rights of 
` the natives. It was a paternal attitude, 
entered into out of a sense of respon- 
sibility for the protection of the Indians, 
and the administration became part of 
the Civil Service of Canada. 

The various regulations respecting 
Indian administration have been con- 
solidated into “the Indian Act,” which 
may be regarded as a rigid code govern- 
ing the relations of the Indians of to- 
day. Under this act the Government is 
responsible for maintaining their pro- 
tection, for seeing: that there is no in- 
trusion upon their reservations, for edu- 
cation, for training, and in general for 


- safeguarding the Indian. On the other 


side of the picture is the assumption 
that the Indian is not fully qualified to 
manage his own affairs. An Indian 
cannot vote, he cannot be sued for debt, 
and accordingly he cannot, in effect, 
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borrow money on the same terms as 
the white man. An Indian cannot ob- 
tain liquor, nor can liquor be taken onto 
an Indian reservation. | 

The position of the British Columbian 
Indians is legally different from that of 
the Indians in other parts of the Do- 
minion, owing to provincial commit- 
“ments prior to Confederation; but their 
actual position is not dissimilar to that 
of their kinsfolk east of the Rockies. 

There is a provision in the Indian © 
Act for the enfranchisement of indi- 
vidual Indians; if enfranchised, a per- 
son of Indian ancestry ceases to be a 
member of the band, and ceases to be a 
ward of the Government. Many In- 
dians have become enfranchised; but 
more who are competent to do so are 
unwilling to give up their status as 
Indians. 


EVALUATION OF PROTECTORSHIP 


The Department of Indian Affairs, 
now a division of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, has had a tre- 
mendous responsibility—-no less than 
the direction of the lives of all the na- _. 
tives of Canada in the extraordinarily 
difficult process of development. ‘This 
costs money, and Canada has never had 
unlimited funds available. On the 
other hand, the Indians have no vote, 
and this fact has undoubtedly played 
its part in the allocation of funds for 
Indian work. Perhaps this is a com- 
mentary on the workings of democracy. 
‘In addition, there has not been an 
active sentiment in Canada urging the 
protection of the Indians. This is, in 
fact, a tribute to the administration of 
the Department of Indian Affairs. In 
many parts of the world the administra- 
tion of native affairs has been so griev- 
ously mishandled that public sentiment 
has been aroused; there has been little 
of this in Canada. 

Nonetheless, any paternal protector- 
ship is open to grave question. The 
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Government has protected the rights of 
the Indians, but this protection has in- 
evitably lessened the -Indians’ willing- 
ness to take an active part in the life 
of Canada, and, on the other hand, has 
opened the way for what might be 
called the administrative mind, with 
all the perils attached to it. And no 
system oi administration based on a 
rigid set of references such as the In- 
dian Act can change readily with chang- 
ing conditions. It would be possible to 
elaborate, with specific instances, on 
both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the system. It is fairer to view 
both as the consequences of the histori- 
cal processes involved in the contact of 
the two peoples. 

The Government has been criticized 
for the fact that the Indians have not 
made more rapid progress; the Indians 
have been criticized for their alleged 
backwardness and failure to develop 
into average Canadians. Perhaps both 
criticisms have a measure of truth. In 
education and in health, the Indians 
compare unfavorably with correspond- 
ing whites. Criticism may be leveled 
at the Government for this fact, or at 
the Indian for his lack of interest in 
the white man’s learning or for his fail- 
ure to prevent conditions favorable to 
the spread of disease. In the light of 
history such lags are inevitable, and 


the fault can never be apportioned in 


any rigid, rule-of-thumb manner. 


INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO CANADIAN 
LFE 


Considering the background of the 
Indians, their contribution to Canadian 
life has been considerable. The open- 
ing up of the north has depended upon 
the Eskimo and the northern hunting 
Indians; the fishing industry of British 
Columbia depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on Indian fishermen; the Iroquois 
of Ontario are moderately successful 
farmers; and at Caughnawaga, in Que- 
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bec, their kinsfolk have developed a spe- 
cial proficiency in working on the steel 
construction of high buildings. Indians 
from this reservation near Montreal 
are employed by construction firms in 
many parts of Canada and the United 
States and have attained a reputation 
for their skill in work at high elevations 
—a far cry from the corn-raising activi- 
ties of their ancestors. In the making 
of canoes and snow shoes, in basketry, 
and in many other handcrafts, Indians 
are playing a part in Canadian life. 

In both the first and second Great 
Wars, Indians enlisted in large num- 
bers, from many areas in a higher per- 
centage than their white neighbors. 
Furthermore, the record of these Indian 
volunteers has been extremely good, 
measured in terms of decorations. Other 
Indians have been ordained in their 
respective churches, still others have 
made their mark in medicine, in law, 
and as teachers. 

Though the strength of the Canadian 
Indians has not been utilized to the full 
in the life of modern Canada, many an 
individual Indian has made his mark, in 
spite of the difficulties of adjustment 
through which his ancestors have passed. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Today the Indians of Canada are 
continuing to go through a process of 
rapid adjustment; parenthetically, so 
are all other Canadians. There are 
signs of an increased recognition of In- 
dian problems on the part of Indians 
themselves—signs which include the es- 
tablishment of an Indian paper in Brit- 
ish Columbia and of intertribal groups 
both on the west coast and in the 
Prairie Provinces, and a keener recogni- 
tion of the need of intertribal co-opera- 
tion, Conversely, there is a recognition 
on the part of the white men that the 
Indians warrant administrative thought 
and action. A committee composed of 
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members of both houses of Parliament 
is holding sittings’ at the present time; 
its aim is to recommend policies in re- 
gard to the future of the Canadian In- 
dian. Perhaps this commission will 
prove a turning point in the history of 
the Indians of Canada. It indicates 
that as protectors of the Indians, the 
people of Canada must review the grave 
responsibilities they have undertaken. 
From the role of undisputed master 
of the Canadian wilderness, the Indians 
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have gone through a cycle of vicissi- 
tudes. Today they form a cluster of 


- minority groups amid a dominant white 


population. Their future is, by and 
large, the future of other minority 
groups, their problems are those of 
other minority groups; but they have 
behind them the rich heritage of their 
own aboriginal culture, and the problem 
is how that can best be made to con- 
tribute to the amalgam of Canada of 
the future. 
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The French Canadians 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


HERE is a fundamental difference 
between the position of the French 
Canadians in Canada and that of any 
other minority on the North American 
Continent. It is that the French Ca- 
nadians have no intention of being “as- 


similated,” and that nobody else has’ 


any right to expect them to be “as- 
similated.” That is to say, they have 
a culture of their own which is radically 
different in many respects from the 
prevalent culture of English-speaking 
North America, and they have been 
provided with constitutional guarantees 
of the means by which that culture has 
been and can in the future be perpetu- 
ated, at all events in the province of 
Quebec. i 

These guarantees are the recognition 
of the French language as an official 
language, on an equality with English 
in all respects in the province of Que- 
bec, and for all proceedings in the Fed- 
eral Parliament and in Federal courts 


nall over Canada; and the right to a 


Roman Catholic school system under 
the control of the Roman Catholic part 
of the Quebec population. These guar- 
antees would persist even in the impos- 
sible event of the French Canadians’ 
ceasing to be a majority in the prov- 
ince of Quebec; but as long as they re- 
main a majority they have the further 
guarantee of being able to control the 
legislature of that province, which has 


authority over property and civil rights, 


education (subject to certain safe- 
guards for the minority), natural re- 
sources (with a few exceptions such as 


navigable streams), and other vital ele- 


ments of sovereign power. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION 


The term “culture” is the only one 
which comes near to a correct descrip- 
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tion of the difference between the 
French Canadians and all other ele- 
ments of the Canadian population. The 
extent of the French Canadian culture 
is almost identical with the extent of 
the population of French origin im 
Canada, with due allowance made for 
the fact that a small fraction of that 
population is outside of the province of 
Quebec and therefore beyond the pro- 
tection of the cultural guarantees. Per- 
sons of French origin constitute 30.3 
per cent of the total population accord- 
ing to the 1941 census, and of these, 
2,695,032 or 77.4 per cent were in Que- 
bec.t. The persistent attempt to in- 
crease the cultural guarantees in the 
other provinces, by strengthening the 
Catholic schools where’such schools are 
provided under the provincial constitu- 
tion and by increasing the facilities for 
the teaching of French, -is one of the 
recurring sources of interracial friction. 

But the difference between the two 
groups of the population is not nearly 
so much the result of original differ- 
ences of racial character as it is of this 
profound difference of culture. Re- 
moved from the influences of this cul- 
ture, French Canadians have as little 
difficulty in merging into the general 
North American culture as any element 
which was: not born, into it. Such 
merging takes place to a limited extent 
even in the province ‘of Quebec, where 
the English-language culture is a mi- 
nority one; but those affected by it are 
mostly among the few who have been 
quite successful in the types of busi- 
ness operated by English-speaking capi- 
talists, and have therefore formed close 


1 In 1940 the United States Census enumer- 
ated (in a special report) 908,386 French Ca- 
nadians in the United States. See Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1946, p. 36. 
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associations in that group. It is more 
frequent among the French Canadians 
in other provinces. The full extent to 
which it can go may be seen in the 
United States, where there are no 
French cultural guarantees and the as- 
similative process operates very strongly, 
and where a sizable population of 
French Canadian origin is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the other population 
elements around it. In the states ad- 
jacent to Quebec there is, of course, 
a strong cultural influence from that 
province, and the preservation of dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and of group 
cohesion is more general. ` 


The predominant elements in this 


culture are those which are due to the 
influence of the French Canadian 
branch of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and these distinguish it very sharply 
from the culture of twentieth-century 
France, which is predominantly secular. 


The French Canadian branch is distin- 


guished in many important respects 
from the English Canadian and Ameri- 
can branches of the church, ii both of 
which the leadership is mainly provided 
‘by the Irish. Nothing could be more 
natural or inevitable than the ascend- 
ancy of the clergy in French Canada. 
At the time of the Conquest the politi- 
cal, military, and social leadership of 
the French colony was~almost wholly 
in the hands of persons from France 
who went back to their native land; 
only the clergy were of Canadian birth 
and remained as the sole intellectual 
leaders of their people. It was thanks 
to them that the conquered colony was 
able to resist all attempts to convert it 
into an “English” or Protestant com- 
munity and to preserve its identity 
practically unchanged through almost 
two centuries. It was thanks to them 
that the colony, though desperately 
poor, was able by degrees to develop an 
educational system which provided 
lawyers, notaries, teachers, and an edu- 
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cated class from which skilled poli- 
ticians eventually emerged. But this 
class, itself wholly the product of re- 
ligious education, never developed a 
secular intellectual body to provide a 
counterpaise to the clerical body. 


MOTIVATION OF SETTLEMENT 


Some other characteristics of the 


_ French Canadian culture go back even 


further into history, to the selective 
process by which French Canada was 
peopled, which was as different as pos- 
sible from the process which peopled 
New England and the English colonies 
farther south. Early emigration to the 
English colonies was in general the re- 
sult of an excessive individualism and 
a disposition to revolt against the static 
social conditions of the old homeland; 
early émigration to the French settle- 
ments was the result of a desire to carry 
on there a life very similar to that at 
home. The French Canadian historian 
Jean Bruchesi, writing of the period of 
the Conquest, says: “The relations be- 
tween seigneurs and peasants and be- 
tween the peasants themselves gave to p 
the people of the rural settlements the 
aspect of a great patriarchal family.” 
The authority both of the Crown and 
of the church was if anything ‘more ef- 
fective even than in France. It could, 
it is true, be evaded by leaving the 
settlements and living the life of the 
Coureurs-de-bots, the unlicensed traders 
who spent their time in the Indian coun- 
try; but by so doing the individual cut 


himself off from the stable ‘and law- 


abiding part of the colony, and even if 
he returned to the settlements in his old 
age he exerted little influence. Any ex- 
ceptional enterprise and audacity in- 


` evitably found expression in the single © 
form of exploration, a business in which 


the French had the whole interior of the 
continent open to them for generations, 
during which the English were strictly 
confined between the coast and the Ap- 
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palachians and devoted themselves in- 
stead to the far more diversified in- 
dustry and trade of which that area was 
capable. 


TEE THREAT TO SURVIVAL 


`~ After the Conquest and the Ameri- 
can Revolution these widely differing 
characteristics were intensified. The 
Americans, with a future of infinite 
promise before them, set about the task 
of building a nation of continental 


scope on their own design. The French, ~ 


uncertain at first whether they* could 
even preserve themselves from being ab- 
sorbed in the new and highly Protestant 
_ industrial and financial pattern which 
was developing all around them, turned 
their minds backward to the glories 
of the’ vast French empire of North 
America of which they had once been 
the holders of the gate; and the motto 
of the province of Quebec, “Je me 
souvtens,” became the motto of the en- 
tire race. The disappearance of the 
empire itself made little difference to 
them, for neither its glories nor its 
riches had had much effect upon the 
habitants who labored in the rich val- 
leys and on the forested slopes of Que- 
bec;, but the disappearance of the kind 
of life which the empire had made pos- 
sible for them, the life of a French- 
speaking Catholic peasantry, would 
have been a tragedy which they were 
prepared to resist at all costs. 

They succeeded in resisting it at very 
little cost indeed, owing to the circum- 
stances of the time. The British Gov- 
ernment, well aware of the danger of 
losing the Thirteen Colonies, and, after 
that loss had happened, of losing the 
rest of its North American possessions, 
thought it wise to secure the loyalty of 
its new French-speaking subjects by 
granting them the most explicit guar- 
antees of the means of maintaining 
that way of life and the culture which 
characterized it. As-a result, even in 


the half-century between the Conquest 
and the War of 1812, the French Ca- 
nadians, learned to look upon the yoke 
of an English-speaking and Protestant 
government in far-off London as being 


= probably much less detrimental to their 


“survival” than the. yoke (however 
democratic) of an equally English- 
speaking and predominantly Protestant 
government in Washington. 


SEPARATION FROM FRANCE. 


The tendency of the French Cana- 
dians to look inward and backward, 
which would in any case have been a 
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natural result of their position after the © 


Conquest, was greatly accentuated by 
the French Revolution. Both their own 
clerical authorities and the British Gov- 
ernment itself did everything in their 
power to prevent the French in Canada 
from being affected by the new ideas 
which the Revolution set loose in Eu- 
rope, and were highly successful in so 
doing. Hence the culture which has 
been maintained in French Canada is 
to a large extent an eighteenth-century 
culture: 
tionship with, and has imported little 
or no thinking from, the culture of 
France for a century and a half. As 
long as French Canada remained a geo- 
graphically isolated area devoted mainly 
to agriculture and forestry, this caused 
no great difficulty; but it is now ex- 
periencing the impact of twentieth-cen- 
tury industrialism on a tremendous 
scale, and the clash between the two 
forces raises very difficult problems, 
similar perhaps to those which are 
raised in Spain and in some of the South 
American republics, which have also 
been isolated from the currents of mod- 
ern thought. 


Economic MuwEwu 


The French educational system of 
Quebec has, until very recent years, 
been slow in adapting ‘itself to the needs 


+ 


It has had little or no rela- ’ 
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of an industrial society. It has turned 
out an excellent supply of practitioners 
of the older professions, but few experts 
in engineering, chemical industry, com- 
merce, and finance. This is being 
remedied, but the remedy comes, some- 
what late. Although the control of 
natural resources is in the hands of the 
Quebec Legislature, with an over- 
whelming French majority, the making 
of fortunes out of these resources has 
been , achieved mainly by persons of 
English language—Canadians, Ameri- 
cans, and British. Hence the control 
of capital is largely in English-language 
hands. 

This, together with the relatively 
~-small number of French Canadians in 
high-salaried positions, has led to a 
growing resentment—a feeling that 
French Canadians are “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” in their own 
territory—and a conviction that the 
remedy for this condition lies in some 
form of state intervention. Socialism 
_ labors under the disapproval of the 
church, and is not likely to get very far 
under that name; but “public owner- 
ship” has recently made a great stride 
in the compulsory taking over of the 
electric power utility of Montreal, and 
there is a strong element of French Ca- 
nadian opinion which favors. a ‘“corpo- 
ratist” organization of industry on the 
lines of the Portuguese system. Racial 
feeling is by far the most important fac- 
tor in all these tendencies. 


THe Bera RATE AND EDUCATION 


An element of the French Canadian 
culture which has great economic im- 
portance is the extraordinarily high 
birth rate. That racial physiology has 
little to do with it seems to be strongly 
suggested by its complete absence in 
modern France. It'is impossible to 
isolate the French Canadian birth rate 
entirely from all other Canadian popu- 
“lation elements, but. the birth rate of 


, even greater; 
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Quebec, with a very heavy French ma- 
jority and no, other specially fertile ele- 
ment, was 29.2 per thousand in 1944 
as against 23.8 for Canada as a whole 
and 20.2 for the United States, an 


greatly exceeded that of any other “ad- 


vanced” country in the world, falling 
immediately below that of Japan and 
British India. The French-origin popu- 
lation: of Canada, with no assistance 
from immigration and despite a very 
heavy emigration to the United States, 
has risen between 1871 (first national 
census) and 1941 from 1.08 millions to 
3.48 millions. 

The burden which is thus thrown 
upon the educational system, or. rather 
upon the taxpayers who support it, is 
obvious. The financing of Protestant 
education is entirely separate from that 
of Catholic education in Quebec, and 
since most of it is borne by school dis- 
tricts, the financing of French Catholic 
education is usually distinct from that 
of English Catholic education. In the 
province of Quebec there are (1931) 
100 persons over age 20 to 85 persons 
under that age; in the rest of Canada- 
there are 100 persons over age 20 to 
64 persons under. If the French ele- 
ment in Quebec could be isolated in the 
statistics, the disproportion would be 
it is probable that in 
French Quebec there are 90 persons 
under 20 to every 100 adults, and in 
English-speaking Quebec about 60. 


‘This means that the French, slightly 


poorer to begin with, have to educate 
‘one and one-half times as many ado- 
lescents in proportion to their number 
of adults. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the number of pupi!s above the 
age of 13 is very greatly lower in the. 
province of Quebec than in the adjacent 
English-speaking province of Ontario. 
This situation is inseparable from the 
birth-rate situation; and since earning 
power pays for education and education 
in turn increases earning power, it is 


whet 
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difficult to see how any great change 
‘can be effected as long as the two edu- 
cational systems remain financially dis- 
tinct. The problem is slightly allevi- 
ated by the ability of the Catholic edu- 
cational system to avail itself of the 
services of various religious orders, 
whose members work for a much lower 
remuneration than the secular teachers. 
On the other hand, the French are fur- 
ther handicapped by the necessity under 
which many of them labor, of acquiring 
a second language for business and so- 
cial purposes. Of Canadians of French 
origin in Canada, no less than 35.6 per 


' cent speak both English and French; 


while of Canadians of Eritish origin, 
only 3.5 per cent have the same accom- 
plishment. 


POLITICS 


The political consequences of this 
diversity of culture are important. The 
French Canadians, very conscious of 
their minority position in the nation, 
are inclined tò function as a unit in na- 
tional politics, and to give their support 


Ţ~ to whichever national party seems likely 


to pay more attention to their particu- 
lar claims. In the first years of Con- 
federation they supported Sir Jobn A. 
Macdonald and the Conservative Party; 
but the execution of Riel, a métis 
(French half-breed) leader of a rebel- 
lion in the Northwest Territories, de- 
tached them from that party after 1885, 
and when Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a French 
Canadian, became leader of the Liberal 
Party in 1887 they rallied to him and 
kept him in power from 1896 to 1911. 
By that time the rising threat of war in 
Europe had compelled Laurier to in- 
troduce measures of naval and military 
preparedness, which were regarded by 
many French Canadians as savoring of 
imperialism and subservience to Great 
Britain, and these voted for candidates 
who, while not openly going back to the 
Conservative Party, were prepared to 
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give it independent support. ‘The Con- 
servatives were thus in power at the 
outbreak of the war, and their war 
policies, especially the introduction of 
conscription in 1917, again alienated 
them from the French Canadians, who 
have since kept the Liberal Party in 
power, with one short interval, from the 
first postwar election to the present. 

In the Second World War the Lib- 
eral government managed to limit com- 
pulsory service to the actual defense of 
the soil of Canada, a policy to which 
the French Canadians have no rooted 
objection. But in the closing months of 
the war the Government was compelled 
to draw to a slight extent upon the com- 
pulsory-service troops for reinforce- 
ments in Europe, thus reviving the con- 
scription bogey. This, together with 
the centralizing policies in regard to 
the regulation and control of business 
and to expenditures on social welfare 
(which run counter to the strong pro- 
vincialism of the Quebec people), may 
conceivably result in a repetition of the 
1911 schism. 


RENEWED LINK WITH FRANCE 


An event whose importance to the 
future of French culture in Canada can- 
not yet be estimated but will probably 
be very great was the occupation of 
France by the German troops. The 
province of Quebec became for a time 
the chief publishing center in the world 
for French literature both new and old, 
and a refuge for French intellectuals of 
every school of thought, but especially 
of the neo-Catholic revival. There was 
thus re-established a natural line of 
communication between France and 
Quebec, the lack of which has been re- 
sponsible for a somewhat extreme pro- 
vincialism in the literature, arts, and 
philosophy of the younger country. 
There are now many signs of an aware- 
ness in French Canada of the current 
developments in the thought of France, 
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and of a sympathetic attitude toward 
that thought, which have been notably 
absent in the past; and, what is equally 
important, the people of France have 
become aware that Quebec has pre- 
served in great beauty and purity some 
of the best artistic traditions of the 
France of the eighteenth century. 

For the French Canadians, while they 
have not cut out for themselves as yet 
any strikingly novel paths in the field 
of the arts, have been extraordinarily 
tenacious of the best that was left them 
by their ancestors. Handicapped in 
literature until very recently by the 
lack of a large reading public, they 
have produced but little of sufficient 
originality to attract the attention of 
outsiders with no patriotic prejudices. 
In the highly international art of music 
they have given the world many execu- 
tants of the first order, andif they have 
done less well in composition, it may be 
because of the great influence and very 
conservative attitude of the church. In 
painting they have maintained close 
links with Paris throughout, but again 
the lack of wealthy patrons has been 
a serious drawback. 

But in architecture, ornament, metal- 
work, and the household crafts, the 
French Canadians have carried on and 
developed a set of traditions which were 
already well established and acclima- 
tized long before the capture of Quebec. 
(In architecture, both religious and do- 
mestic, one must overlook the aber- 
rations which resulted from ill-advised 
attempts to abandon the established 
traditions and import some unsuitable 
and imperfectly understood styles from 
other countries.) The traditional habit- 
ant cottage, seigneurial mansion, parish 
church, altar and pulpit decorations, re- 
ligious utensils, and familiar furnishings 
of domestic life can be produced today 
by craftsmen who have inherited their 
skills from long generations of predeces- 
sors, and the art which produces these 
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things is as much “alive” and as closely 
akin to the soil and the society in which 
it flourishes as it was in the days of the 
Grand Monarque. These are the things 
in which the true spirit of Quebec ex- 
presses itself, for they are the essentials 
of its common life. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The re-establishment of a close rela- 

tion between the culture of France and 
that of French Canada, if it is actually 
under way, will not affect in the slight- 
est degree the political feelings of the 
latter. The French Canadian, more 
thar any other element of the popula- 
tion of North America except the In- — 
dians, is without any mother country 
in Europe. He is completely North 
American; “nothing interests him na- 
tionally outside of his own frontiers.” * 
But he is a different kind of North 
American from any other kind. To 
quote Lanctot further: 
Since by instinct and by choice he has 
decided to keep himself French and Catho- 
lic, the objective of political action for him 
is neither prosperity, as for the American, . 
nor 2ven liberty, as for the Englishman, 
but his ethnic survival. It is from this 
angle alone that he looks at the whole na- 
tional problem. 


Up to the present he has regarded mem- 
bership in a strong Canada as the best 
means of guaranteeing that survival; 
but in recent years there has grown up 
a school of thought which appears to 
feel that an independent Quebec, pos- 
sibly with a shadowy tie with the Brit- 
ish Empire, would be a better method. 

This school has no expression in 
practical politics, and is probably not 
to be taken very seriously. The an- 
swers to it by its opponents are three: 
(1) that such a nation would be far 
more subject to influence by the United 
States than Canada as a whole; (2) 


Gustave Lanctot, in Les Canadiens Fran- 
çais e; Leurs Voisins du Sud. 
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that to set it up would be to desert the 
French minorities in the other prov- 
inces; and (3) that the high birth rate 
holds out a good prospect of a French 
Canadian majority in the whole coun- 
‘try if the other racial elements cease to 
be reinforced by immigration. 


CULTURAL CHARM 


The subject of the cultcre of French 
Canada cannot be dismissed without a 
reference (which cannot possibly be 
adequate) to the Old World charm of 
the educated French society in any 
Quebec city, and still more of the 
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bilingual society in political centers 
such as Quebec and Ottawa, where the 
educated classes of both languages are 
accustomed to mingle freely. This is a 
society in whith the mere possession of 
money is less important than anywhere 
else on the continent, and the art of 
gracious living is correspondingly more 
important; in which wit, dignity, ur- 
banity, and a modicum of humane 
learning are the keys to success; and in 
which men and women associate to- 
gether without either sex losing any of 
its own special qualities or assuming the 
inappropriate qualities of the other. 
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Education in Canada 


By R. C. WALLACE 


HERE is provincial autonomy in 

education in Canada. That was pro- 
vided for in the British North America 
Act, largely to protect the right of the 
people of Quebec—in the main French 
Canadian, Roman Catholic—to develop 
unhampered ‘their own educational sys- 
tem, in which the teaching of religion 
plays no unimportant part, in a coun- 
try in which the other eight provinces 
are predominantly Protestant in religion 
and secular in education. There are ten 
provincial educational authorities, for in 
Quebec the Protestant and Catholic 
schools are under separate committees. 
There is therefore no uniformity in edu- 
cation in Canada at the primary and 
high school levels. Universities are less 
- directly related to the provincial authori- 
ties, and the whole area of adult 
education is practically independent of 
provincial control. But while there is 
no necessary uniformity, there is the 
fullest consultation between educational 
authorities. What is done in one prov- 
ince is known to the others and is 
closely studied by them. There are no 
very great discrepancies, always with 
the reservation that the French Catholic 
schools of Quebec have their own dis- 
tinctive quality which is different from 
that of any other area in Canada. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The system of school administration 
in the English-speaking provinces was 
taken over from the New England 
states, and goes back to the early days 
of British occupancy. The .school was 
adapted to rural conditions, was ad- 
ministered by a small body of trustees, 
provided education for the boys and 
girls of an area small enough to permit 
the pupils to reach school by foot, and 
was financed by local contributions or 


taxation. While the gradual develop- 
ment of the responsibilities of central 
government placed more and more au- 
thority in the hands of the provincial 
departments of education, it is signifi- 


.cant of the strength and acceptability’ 


of the small rural school unit that it 
has persisted to the present day, and 
that only in our time is it being slowly 
merged into larger administrative units. 
In order that the poorer districts may 
not suffer unduly in their educational 
facLities, “equalization payments from 
the provincial treasury have been estab- 
lished. In the more financially com- 
petent provinces, such payments may 
average half of the total school expendi- 
tures. 

The movement from the small school 
district to an area at least as large as 
the municipality:has been supported in 
part because of the greater ability of 
the large area to distribute financial 
burdens fairly, and in part because with 
larger schools at central points a better- 
trained teacher can be secured and kept 
satisfied than in the isolation of the 
small rural school. It is at the high 
school level, however, that the advan- 
tages of centralization are most sig- 
nificant, for reasons which will be ap- 
parent when the problem of the high 
school is made clear. 

A generation ago, the curriculum for 
the high school consisted of the aca- 
demic subjects necessary for entrance 
to the university. Only those pupils 
went to high school who intended to 
go cn to the university later. Condi- 
tions have greatly changed in the last 
thirty years. Now the high school is 
the college of the people, and only rela- 
tively few of those who enter high 
school find their way to the university. 
Therefore, in response to insistent de- 
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mand, the curriculum has been greatly 
widened. In any well-equipped high 
school, shopwork, domestic science, 
health studies, and business training 
are found side by side with classics, 
English, history, and mathematics. This 
necessitates a large staff of teachers, 
and that in turn means a large school. 
Only if such schools serve an extensive 
area can they be adequately financed. 

A beginning is now being made to 
provide hostels in association with such 
schools in order that the pupils who 
have to find accommodation away from 
- home may have inexpensive quarters 
under competent supervision. Where 
the distances are not too great and the 
weather not too severe, the school bus 
may provide daily transportation; but 
in some of the western provinces it, is 
not feasible to serve the rural high 
schools adequately in this way. 


Organization 


The normal organization of primary 
and secondary education is eight years 
in primary school and four, or in On- 
‘tario five, years in high school for senior 
matriculation entrance to the university. 
This 8 + 4 or 5 plan has been modified 
in several cities, especially in the west. 
There has been introduced an inter- 
mediate stage known as the junior high 
school for grades seven, eight, and nine, 
with the senior high school following on 
for grades ten, eleven, and twelve, and 
thirteen when it is offered. This is the 
6+3+3 or 4 plan. It has the ad- 
vantage of sifting out capabilities at the 
junior high school level, to the end that 
the right selections be made in the 
senior high school fitted to the special 
aptitudes of the pupil. The plan is 
capable of operation in the urban cen- 
ters. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the one-room rural school, and for 
general acceptance it will await the 
fuller organization of the larger units of 
administration with central high schools 
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which can include all or the greater part 
of the junior high school work. 


Teachers 


The status and the salary of the 
teacher have been raised in recent years. 
It was a matter of public concern that 
the teacher, who had to do with the 
guiding of the mind and the developing 
of the personality, received less remu- 
neration than many whose responsibili- 
ties were much less important for the 
public weal. But in British Columbia, 
the most forward-looking province in 
this regard, the average salary in 1945 
was $1,552 for all teachers (men and 
women) in publicly controlled schools. 
There are other provinces where the 
situation is very much less favorable, 
but, fortunately, the more enlightened 
provinces set the pace for the others. 

With better status there has come as 
well the need for higher professional 
training. A two-year normal school 
course on an entrance requirement of 
senior matriculation standing (four or 
more normally five years of high school) 
has already replaced the one-year 
course in at least one province, and will 
undoubtedly become general when the 
scarcity of teachers has been met. In 
the province of Alberta, teacher train- 
ing and normal schools are under the 
Faculty of Education of the university, 
and the two-year course for primary 
school teachers is part of a four-year 
course leading to a degree in education, 
which it is expected that the majority 
of the primary school teachers will ulti- 
mately achieve. In all provinces, a pass 
degree for assistants and an honors de- 
gree for specialists are prerequisites for 
entrance to the College of Education for 
high school teachers. 

But these steps are only the begin- - 
ning. Year after year during the sum- 
mer vacations, teachers attend special 
summer schools at the universities for 
higher qualifications, professional or 
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academic. As in other professions, 
higher salaries and abler practitioners 
go hand in hand. There is still much 
too great a discrepancy in the remu- 
neration as between the teaching pro- 
fession and the professions of medicine, 
dentistry, and law. 


French Canadian system 


Under the French School Committee 
in Quebec there is a primary school 
course of six years, in which religious 
instruction plays a much larger part 
than in the English-speaking schools. 
For those who intend to enter the uni- 
versities (University of Montreal or 
Laval University) there is an eight-year 
course in the classical colleges, of which 
there are thirty in the province. In 
this course, which leads to a bachelor 
of arts degree, languages and philosophy 
play a large part. It will be noted that 
the total period in school and classical 
college is fourteen years. 

It is idle to endeavor to compare the 
two systems. They are the expression 
of different educational philosophies. 
Each serves its own purpose fairly ade- 
quately. The French Canadian method 
is richer in linguistic and philosophical 
attainment; the Anglo-Saxon in scien- 
tific and practical applications. It 
would seen very desirable that the two 
ideals should be co-ordinated to a greater 
extent than has as yet seemed practi- 
cable. The double barriers of language 
and religion have hitherto been formida- 
ble. There are signs that a greater 
mutual appreciation of educational 
ideals will develop, to the advantage of 
both systems. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


In the university system there exists 
a dichotomy similar to that which has 
already been discussed in the schools. 
The French Canadian universities ad- 
mit to the professional schools from the 
classical colleges. The English-speak- 


' ronto. 
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ing universities admit from high school | 
after a four- or five-year course, as the 
case may be, successfully completed. 
TEere is not much interchange, either of 
steff or of students, between the two 
kinds of universities. The National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
seryes as a very useful meeting ground, 
and in the professional societies the 
graduates, English-speaking and French- 
speaking, mingle freely. It can be said 
that here too the barriers are being 
slowly broken down, but that a much 
greater exchange of staff and of students 
would prove advantageous both for 
higher education and for mutual co- 
operative endeavor. 

In English-speaking Canada the first 
universities were founded on the model 
of Oxford and Cambridge. They were 
King’s Colleges, under the direction of 
the Anglican Church, which was the 
church of the controlling authorities 
both in the East and in Upper Canada. 
King’s Colleges were established at 
Windsor, at Fredericton, and at To- 
Out of them have come King’s 
College in Halifax now affliated with 
Dalhousie University, the University of 
New Brunswick in Fredericton, and 
Trinity College affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. But the non- 
Anglican Protestants found the situa- 
tion not to their liking, and Dalhousie 
University at Halifax and Queen’s Uni- 
versity at Kingston were established by 
the Presbyterians, Mount Allison Uni- 
versity at Sackville by the Methodists, 
and, later, Acadia University at Wolf- 
ville and McMaster University in To- 
ronto (later moved to Hamilton) by 
the Baptists. McGill came into being 
as-an independent institution. 


The donominational control at Dal- _ ` 


housie and Queen’s has long since ceased 
to be, and there are evidences of lessen- 
ing control at the other universities as 
well. In point of fact, only in Roman 
Catholic institutions of learning does 


~- Inces—Manitoba, 
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the church now exercise real authority 


in the realm of higher education. Else- 


where, what remains of influence from 
the churches comes rather from respon- 


. sible members of the churches speaking 


in their own name than from constituted 
church authority. 

In several Canadian universities there 
has grown up, with the years, a rela- 
tionship to the government not unlike 
that which obtains in the state uni- 
versities of the United States. The 
University of Toronto and the newer 
universities ‘of the four western prov- 
Saskatchewan, Al- 


- berta, and British Columbia—are sup- 


f 


ported almost entirely from grants made 
by the provincial legislatures, and are 
governed by boards appointed by the 
respective governments. Notwithstand- 
ing the concern that is sometimes ex- 
pressed as to the danger of political 
interference, the record has been such 
that neither now nor in the future 
should there be apprehension, so long as 
public opinion remains alert as to the 
necessity for freedom in educational in- 
„stitutions if they are honestly to seek 
after the truth. 

With this variety of educational back- 
ground, it is not surprising that the Ca- 
nadian universities possess distinct indi- 
viduality. The universities in the Mari- 
times hold more firmly to the classical 
tradition; the western universities are 
most distinctively state institutions, with 
a record of public service for the citi- 
zens of the provinces at large as well as 
for the students; the universities in the 
central area occupy a midway position 
temperamentally as well as geographi- 
cally, | l 

Graduate work at the Ph.D. level is 


_carried on mainly at the University of 


Toronto and McGill University, while 
sound work up to the M.A. level is done 
at all the larger institutions. Only a 
few of the universities offer work in ap- 
plied science and in medicine, the two 


- 
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most expensive fields of education from 
the standpoint of a university treasury. 
But all have the faculty of arts as the 
central core of university studies, and 
several have added the fine arts to their 
offerings, as supplementing and enrich- 
ing the studies of the humanities and the 
social sciences. 


Professional training emphasized 


The demand for special professional 
training grows apace. Agriculture, jour- 
nalism, social science, household eco- 
nomics, commerce, physical education, 
physical therapy, librarianship, nursing, 
and dentistry are representative of the 
many vocations which have acquired the 
status of professions and have a place 
on the university campus. They have 
their own degrees or diplomas, their 
own schools or faculties, their own 
professional societies and professional 
standards. Generally speaking, they 
are based on a scientific foundation and 
represent a development of science in 
its practical applications to the needs 
of present-day civilization. As a rule, 
too, they represent professional’ oppor- 
tunities which are constantly expand- 
ing with increasing knowledge resulting 
from scientific research, and they are 
therefore sought after by young men 
and women. 

Thus the scientific and technical as- 
pects of university work have reached a 
prominence which is causing some ap- 
prehension in university circles and out- 
side them; for while there is undoubted 
cultural value in pure science as an edu- 
cational agent, its main preoccupation 
is with the material nonhuman world. 
There is the danger, which is now 
clearly apprehended, that the objective 
scientific attitude may be applied too 
strictly to the domain of human affairs, 
in which there are intangibles and un- 
predictables which are not amenable to 
a method of analysis which has proved 
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extraordinarily successful in the mate- 
rial nonliving world. 

Two committees, one on the social 
sciences and one on the humanities, 
have recently made surveys of the uni- 
versities to ascertain the present status 
of these studies and to make recom- 
mendations as to the future. They have 
preduced stimulating documents—that 
on Graduate Studies and Scholarship 
(not excluding ‘the humanities) by 
Brebner, and that on the Humanities, 
strictly defined, by Woodhouse and 
Kirkconnell. Some of their conclusions 
deserve special emphasis. 


Neglect of scholarship 


There is no question in the minds of 
the investigators as to the ability of the 
young men and women at the universi- 
ties. They have shown capacity. They 
continue to do so. What is lacking, in 
the judgment of the investigators, is the 
sound appraisal of scholarship for its 
own sake on the part of the Canadian 
public. There is a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility for the encouragement of 
those who may add to the industrial or 
economic welfare of Canada through re- 
search which may have an immediate 
practical bearing. There is, however, 
a much less clear understanding of the 
part that the scholar, who searches for 
truth without thought of satisfaction 
except in the truth itself, can play, and 
does play, in the intellectual and cul- 
tural well-being of a people. We have 
become, it would appear, materially 
minded. University administrators and 
boards of governors do not escape criti- 
cism. ‘They too have been caught in 
the mesh of a materially minded world. 
The remuneration accorded to univer- 
sity professors is inadequate to hold 
them from accepting more favorable po- 
sitions in the United States. There is 
a drain of talent from Canada south- 
wards across the border, which should 
be stopped by higher standards of re- 
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muneration and more time. for schol- 


_arly pursuits to be accorded to our Ca- 


nadian scholars. All this notwithstand- 
ing, the evidences of scholarly work, as 
stown by books and papers emanating 
from Canadian universities, are by no 
means inconsiderable. Same of this 
work ranks high in the estimation of 
competent judges. 

The indictments are serious. Canada 
has been a pioneer, and, like all pio- 
neers, has turned her hand to carving 
out a home for herself from the re- 
scurces that nature has provided. She 
has as yet not been- too greatly con- 
cerned about the beauty and refinement 
of that home, if only she could live in 
reasonable comfort. That stage should 
now be over, and the main attention 
should be given to the things that en- 
dure. Not that there will not always 
ba need for the practical application of 
the work of the pure scientist, but less 


and less it will be the sole responsibility 


ot the university to make -hat applica- 
tion. More and more will the univer- 


sity emphasize fundamental scholarship, 
in the humanities, in the social sciences,- 


in the pure sciences. There is no other 
place where these studies in human 
ideals, human relationships, and the 
working of nature’s laws may be inte- 
grated so well as in the university. It 
is the natural meeting ground of minds 
concerned with man and man’s environ- 
ment. It is the responsibility of the 
university, more than any other agency, 
to see that the gap that has widened 
between man’s ideals and his control of 
the powers of nature shall be bridged, 
lest a worse thing befall us. l 


War and postwar emphases 


Some considerations outside the im- 
mediate control of the universities have 
contributed to the emphasis on the 
practical aspects of scientific knowledge 
and research in recent years. During 
the war emphasis was necessarily laid on 


? 
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training which would be of use in the 
technical arms of the services: Students 
in the humanities and the social sci- 
ences were encouraged to go directly 
~ into the service, while those who were 
in fields of applied science or medicine 
could leave for the services by special 
permission only. It was important that 
they become efficient scientists and tech- 
nicians without delay, so as to play their 
part in the battle of scientific brains. 
The humanities and the social sciences 
were impoverished to that extent in the 
universities for a period of six years. 

With the end of the war and the on- 
rush of veterans to the university halls, 
there has not been left time for scholars 
to pursue their own researches. They 
have been, and are, burdened with. the 
load of teaching and administration, 
despite all that can be done in the way 
of temporary relief; for there are more 
than 35,000 veterans, men and women, 
in the universities of Canada at the 
present time. The registration has dou- 
bled, and both accommodation and 
teachers have been, and are, taxed to 
-capacity. The Federal Government has 
recognized its responsibility in the mat- 
ter of veteran education, and has as- 
sisted substantially in providing tempo- 
rary accommodation, equipment, and 
feaching personnel to meet this unusual 
demand on the resources of the uni- 
versities. 

The first choice for veterans is ap- 
plied science. So many have been en- 
gaged in the technical side of service 
operations that they have acquired a 
facility and liking for some aspect of 
applied science, and a desire to make it 
their lifework. And he would be a bold 
man who would say that Canada will 
--not need those who are fitting them- 
selves today for the more effective utili- 
zation of the natural wealth with which 
she is blessed. 

Veterans have also displayed an in- 
terest in economics, in political science, 
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and in the relationship of these-subjects 
to public administration, business, and 
commerce. There are a sense of public 
responsibility, an active interest in the 
political problems with which Canada 
has to deal, a concern about interna- 


. tional issues, and a maturity of judg- 


ment ‘which have come out of a great 
experience. If the signs do not deceive, 
the universities will send out men and 
women who will play a very effective 
part in the government of our country 
in a relatively few years. They will go 
into the business of the country and 
into private business with sound knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals on which busi- 
ness, whether public or private, must 
be based. In these aspects of univer- 
sity life one has justification in feeling 
a considerable measure of confidence. 
In classics, literature, and philosophy 
the numbers are relatively smaller, but 
the quality is good. Neither in Canada 
nor elsewhere do any large numbers 
specialize in these fields, nor are there 
very large numbers of positions to be 
filled by such specialists. But as a 
mental training and as a background 
for further reading and study for its 
own sake, these studies have the highest 
value. What is aimed at, and, as far 
as may be, is achieved, is that all stu- 
dents, no matter what may be later 
their fields of specialization, obtain some 
insight, through compulsory courses, 
into the values which the humanities 
embody and clarify. The aim is, too, 
that these courses should stimulate to 
further reading and thinking, so that 
there may be an avocation for the spare 
moments of life in association with 
great ideas, great minds, and great 
works of art. For education comes, 
after all, not so much in the short years 
of university study as through the years 
of mature life and experience, in the 
reading and thinking about that in 
which interest has been stimulated in 
the formative days of school or univer- 


- universities. 
ganizations, nation-wide or province-. 
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sity studies. The university, if it does 
its job, opens the gate to that wider 
world. 


‘ ADULT EDUCATION 


The responsibility of assisting grown- 
up men and women in their mental 
progress has been accepted in Canada 
as elsewhere. It is not, however, a re- 
sponsibility which lies at any single 
doorstep. The provincial departments 
of education play their part. So do the 
So too do voluntary or- 


wide as the case may be. Even the 
Federal Government, which is careful 
not to enter directly into the field of 
formal education, is in the fields of both 
the radio and the film, two of the most 
direct means of public education and 
public information of our time. News- 
papers, quarterlies, library and lecture 
clubs, discussion and reading groups, 
and countless small and more personal 
groups that meet for their own intel- 
lectual enjoyment, all play their part in 
keeping alive and alert the mental ac- 
tivity of men and women who are long 
past the stage of formal education. 
Nor can there be left out of account 
the most effective of all means of adult 
education—the book that stretches the 
mind‘in the solitude of the quiet room. 


Agenctes 


The Canadian Adult Education Asso- 
ciation has arranged conferences which 
have served to co-ordinate the activities 
of those whose interests in adult educa- 
tion are closely related. It has organ- 
ized forum groups across Canada re- 
lated to radio forum discussions on 
political or social matters, and has sug- 
gested pertinent reading for preparation 
for discussion. 

Some provincial departments of edu- 
cation have established adult education 
boards or committees, usually in close 
association with the universities, to as- 
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sist groups which have a program of 
study on some particular subject. On- 
tario is in the lead in this regard, with 
field men assigned to areas of the prov- 
ince, co-operating with the directors of - 
extension of the universities in making 
more readily available the literature or 
the experts that may be helpful in the 
subject at issue. 

The National Film Board has estab- 
lished libraries of documentary films, 
available for rural circuits, which have 
done much to stimulate interest in 
Canada, its resources, its people, and 
the problems which they have to meet. 

The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion has been active, principally in the 
highly industrialized cities of Ontario, 
in, conducting classes for factory work- 
ers, mainly in economics and history, 
but as well in literature and other intel- 
lectual interests selected by the groups 
themselves. 

The Frontier College operates in Jum- 
ber camps and construction camps, the 
instructors themselves working in the 
regular daily job, and in the evening 
carrying on classes to raise the educa-- 
tional attainments of their fellow work- 
ers. Those instructors are as a rule 
university students or young university 
graduates. 


Objectives 


In all this work, and in its remark- 
able manysidedness, the objective is 
especially to enrich the mind, and to 
provide or stimulate intellectual inter- 
ests which may give pleasure and zest 
to life. But much is done as well to 
assist those who have left school or 
university to become more proficient 
ir their calling. Refresher courses of 


great variety are given year by year in~ 


medicine, nursing, teaching, and the 
ministry, while yearly conventions in 
scores of fields of activity serve in part 
to achieve the same objective. 

A special word should be given to the 
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training of the industrial worker. Eve- 
ning courses in the technical schools of 
- the larger cities are available in many 
fields of practical work, and are at- 
tended by large numbers of young men 
and women. But industry has not been 
_content to rely on the evening schools 
alone. The larger industries have 
adopted a plan of training apprentices 
by giving them, as part of their regular 
day work, both theoretical and practical 
experience under a special instructor 
who is assigned to them for their whole 
period of apprenticeship. The com- 
panies that have adopted this plan have 
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found it superior to any other system 
for fitting the young men for their jobs. 
The apprenticeship method, which had 
almost been discarded in Canadian in- 
dustry, would appear to be on the way 
back, but under conditions of training 
superior to those which prevailed here 
or elsewhere a generation ago. 

In adult education Canada is still in 
the experimental, even the groping, 
stage. But the importance of assisting 
men and women to continue their men- 
tal development throughout life is now 
fully realized, and an honest effort is 
being made to meet the need. 
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Co-operative Trends in Canada 


By ALBERT FAUCHER 


HIS short survey does not attempt 

to give a thorough analysis of the 
Canadian co-operative movement from 
the twofold viewpoint of sociology and 
economy, but simply seeks in general 
terms to suggest its relationship to the 
geography, the technology, and the 
demography of Canada and to show 
how in its development from many di- 
versified forms it has come to assume a 
distinctive and somewhat uniform char- 
acter throughout the country. 

Canadian co-operation varies from 
region to region. Fundamentally, the 
western associations resulted from a 
need for security, as against instability 
arising from dependence upon foreign 
markets and from high overhead costs 
of production and transportation. 
These disturbing factors, in turn, can 
be traced to Canada’s geographical po- 
sition. Thus, geography provides a 
clue to the understanding of co-opera- 
tion insofar as it explains the structure 
of the general economy; co-operation is 
part of the economy in which and for 
which it operates. | 

Geography also explains regional di- 
vergencies in co-operation, insofar as it 
accounts for diverse types of farming 
and industry in the country. In the 
Maritimes, such industries as fishing, 
fruit growing, and dairying provided 
the foundation for a number of co-op- 
eratives of various types. Prince Ed- 
ward Island built her co-operative net- 
work on the dairy industry, to extend 


it later to livestock branches and fruit 


and potato farming. Similarly, the geo- 
logical formation of western Canada 
paved the way for a high specialization 
in wheat production, of which Sas- 
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kazchewan provides the best illustra- 
tion.? 

Technical implications of agriculture 
in Canada, related to the size of farm- 
lards, types of` farming, mechanical 
equipment, rural electrification, and the 
liks, have given rise to co-operative 
units designed to serve the needs of 
specialization; they explain, for in- 
stance, the difference between types of 
co-operation in the West, where farm- 
ing units are very large; and those of 
Quebec, where the average farm size 
mzy be less than 100 acres and where 
farming is more diversified. 


UNITED STATES INFLUENCE 


Furthermore, the large co-operative 
units of western Canada have been more 
influenced than Quebec by American 
experiences. 

In the United States Middle West 
local associations of farmers emerged. 
and were in part imitated by simuar 
unions in Ontario and in western 
Canada. ‘These unions aimed at co- 
operation through educational training 
of their members for the defense of 
their class interests. 

In 1867 The National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, an association 
of farmers, was born in the United 
States. It made its way into Canada in 
1872 and was successful in’ recruiting 
members during that period of falling 
prices. Shortly after came the Patrons 
of Industry, a similar organization, but 
more concerned with the political plat- 
form. Later on, labor organizations, 
such as the Knights of Labor, also made 
a drive into Canada. 


> R. Beaulac, Coopération en Saskatchewan 
(Saskatoon, 1944), p 106 
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THRE GRANGE IN CANADA 


The fundamental objective of the 
. Grange in Canada was the raising of 


the rural workers to the status of a 


recognized professional body. To ac- 
complish this it was proposed (1) to 
do away with ignorance through group 
studies; (2) to discontinue the credit 
system or any other system generating 
prodigality and bankruptcy; (3) to pro- 
mote co-operation; and (4) to seek to 
influence, or if need be to initiate, legis- 


lation relating to the farming industry.?- 


The Grange sponsored two co-opera- 
tive enterprises: the Ontario People’s 
Salt and Soda Company and the Whole- 
sale Supply for the sale of farm im- 
plements. The latter did not survive 
the organization of chain stores. But 
the Grange’s efforts were far from being 
vain, for wherever it organized branches, 
the use of credit was held in disfavor. 

The real influence of the Grange must 
be measured by its educational and 
legislative activities. Indeed, all its 
proposals bore the stamp of esprst 
sociétaire and were designed to pro- 
mote some social function. In this re- 
spect its energy served the Ontario 
Farmers’ Association, with which it 
‘ amalgamated early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. That fusion laid the foundation 
for the future United Farmers of On- 
tario. 

The influence of the Grange may be 
best described in the words of Michell: 
“Tt set the farmers thinking and got 
them together, and gave them a sense 
of common interests.” 


THe POPULATION FACTOR 


Population characteristics also ac- 
count for diversified forms of co-opera- 
tion. For instance, the agrarian popu- 
lation of Quebec forms a relatively 
stable stock of people. The community 


2H. Michell, The Grange in Canada, Queen’s 
University Bull. 13, 1914. 
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of creed and national origin gives rise 
to a sense of solidarity which was a 
powerful factor in the formation of the 
co-operative Caisses Desjardins. 

In contrast, the rapid growth of the 
population of western Canada, inciden- 
tal to wheat farming, and the diverse 
social backgrounds of the people, have 
made for instability in social relation- 
ships and checked the formation of such 
parochial co-operative groups as devel- 
oped in Quebec. In 1913 the Sas- 
katchewan Royal Agricultural Credit 
Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the possibility of organizing a rural 
credit system among western farmers. 
The Commission found that the mixed 
character of the western population, its 
lack of attachment to the land, and its 
great mobility made it next to impos- 
sible to establish such a form of cœ 
operation. The Commission iurther 
noted that as a rule farming units were 
intolerably large and burdened with 
debt. : ! 
In some cases, the character of the 
population accounted for the introduc- 
tion of foreign influences in co-opera- ` 
tion, as was the case in the setting up 
of the first consumers’ co-operatives in 
Nova Scotia.” A few Nova Scotian 
mine workers had acquired co-operative 
experience in countries whence they 
migrated in the late nineteenth century. 

Co-operation in Ontario and western 
Canada came under the direct influence 
of the United States, but such does not 
seem to have been the case in the Mari- 
time Provinces or in Quebec, although 
the Grange started its drive in Canada 
in the eastern townships of Quebec. 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN CO-OPERATION 


The late nineteenth century was a 
period of nascent esprit de corps among 
Canadian farmers. Prince Edward 
Island and Ontario in 1877 and Mani- 


3H. Michell, The Co-operative Store in 
Canada, Queen’s University Bull. 18, 1916. 
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toba in 1887, to cite only these, gave 
legal recognition to their farmers’ as- 
sociations, - 

In Quebec, agricultural co-operation 
had its beginning in 1903, under the 
initiative and leadership of Abbé Allaire, 
the then Curé at Adamsville, Shefford 
County, and was granted legal exist- 
ence in 1909 by the loi des coopératives 
agricoles. 

The Bill of 1906, intended to give 
legal form to credit unions, consumers’ 
co-operatives, and a few similar associa- 
tions in agricultural districts throughout 
Canada, was carried in the House of 
Commons but rejected by the Senate. 
The failure to secure a Federal act legal- 
izing co-operation led to the founding of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada in 
1909, as a center of information, educa- 
tion, and propaganda, modeled after the 
Co-operative Union of Great Britain. 

In the succeeding years several asso- 
ciations organized the co-operative mar- 
keting of fruits, fowls, and eggs, in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia. In western Canada, associations 
took to marketing wheat on a co-opera- 
tive basis. In 1914 the United Farmers 
of Ontario organized the co-operative 
marketing of livestock on a consign- 
ment basis for local affiliated units. 
They managed their sales through a 
commission agency until 1919, when 
they organized their own sales depart- 
ment.’ Also in 1914, the Alberta Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Company set up a live- 
stock department, which handled 114 
freight cars in its first commercial year. 

The Grain Grower’s Grain Company 
took to cattle marketing in 1916 and 
continued that line even after its fusion 
with the United Grain Growers in 1917; 


á See Rapport du Comité Spécial de la 
Chambre des Communes sur le projet de loi 
No, 2, Ottawa, 1908. 

5B P. Skey, “Co-operative Marketing of 
Agricultural Products in Ontarlo,” doctoral 
thesis, University of Toronto, May 1933, 
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but in 1923 the Grain Growers vested 
that function in a new branch, the 
United Grain Growers Ltd., which or- 
ganized the cattle pool. Similar organi- 
zations were set up about the same time 
in Saskatchewan at Moose Jaw and 
Prince Albert, on recommendation of a 
provincial commission. 

In dairy products, 509 butter and 
ckeese factories were reported as op- 
erating on a co-operative basis as early 
as 1920. Some of these may not have 
been organized on Rochdale principles, 
but probably most of them were ‘truly 
cc-operative in the beginning. In Que- . 
bec, for instance, butter and cheese fac- 
tories which are now conducted along 
capitalistic lines have broken away from 
cc-operative principles only within the 
last twenty-five years. 

The proportion of such co-operatively 
organized units to the total number of 
dairy units for the whole of Canada was 
rated at about 16 per cent in 1920. 
However, since then, the trend in the 
dairy industry has been toward in- 
creased concentration, and the enlarged 
units either have become definitely 


capitalistic or have adopted Rochdale ’ 


methods which involve not only corpo- 
rate control but corporate ownership of 
property as well. 

In western Canada and in Ontario 
and Quebec, central co-operative’ mar- 
keting developed as early as 1910. An 
agency was set up through which the 
member units (not necessarily co-opera- 
tive) were bound to negotiate. In 
Quebec, La Coopérative Agricole des 
Fromagers was founded in 1911. As 
it came to assume new functions it 
changed its name in 1920 to La Co- 
opérative Centrale des Agriculteurs de 
Québec, to be merged in 1922 with two 
other associations into La Coopérative 
Fédérée. The latter, reorganized in 
1930, is now a “Co-operative of co-op- 
eratives,” and its turnover approximates 
fiity millions. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRENDS IN CANADA 


In Ontario the United Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Ltd., a central agency, was 
set up in 1920, following the acquisition 
of the Toronto Creamery by the United 


Farmers’ Co-operative Company. In > 


1917 the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries Ltd. amalgamated nineteen 
_ units, with a total of 20,000 patron pro- 
ducers. In 1922 there was organized in 
Alberta the Calgary Milk Producers’ 
Association, which was imitated by the 
United Farmers of Alberta in their 
Alberta Co-operative Dairy Producers 
Ltd., a sort of pool to be operated on a 
provincial basis. In British Columbia 
the Cowichan Creamery Association ful- 
filed a similar pooling function. In 
Manitoba the United Farmers organized 
the Manitoba Co-operative Dairy Ltd. 

In the Maritimes the dairy industry 
tended to develop along capitalistic 
lines; whereas the egg and poultry in- 
dustry grew co-operatively through the 
Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Association. 

In wocl, co-operative marketing meth- 
ods were accepted as early as 1913, 
when the Dominion Government set up 
a scheme of classification. At first, 
local units inclined toward their respec- 
tive provincial ministries of agriculture, 
which fulfilled the function of central 
agencies; but later the local units 
formed the Canadian Wool Growers 
Ltd., on a distinctly co-operative basis. 

At about the same time, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British 
Columbia took steps to organize the co- 
operative marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

A study of the co-operative marketing 
of grain and seed in western Canada 
would go beyond the narrow confines of 
this paper. The diversification of farm- 
ing in the western provinces is reflected 
in their co-operative pattern. Sas- 
katchewan seems to take the lead. But 


8 See Report of the Commission on Coopera- 
tive Associations, Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1945. 
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the ratio of wheat farming to the total 
agricultural output of these provinces 
still remains high, and this emphasizes 
the importance of the wheat pools. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 


It should not be inferred that Canada 
has limited her co-operative activities 
to the marketing of staple commodities.’ 
The above description is far from being 
complete,'and neglects such elements in 
the picture as urban, or even rural, ef- 
forts to build consumers’ co-operatives 
and credit unions; but it suggests a 
factual background for the interpreta- 
tion: of co-operative trends in a staple- 
producing country, and tends to em- 
phasize the sociological substructure of 
the co-operative movement, at the par- 
ticular point of its inception. 

Most of the Canadian co-operatives 
have been organized on a commodity 
basis, except those of Quebec. The 
movement was characterized at first by 
a wave of enthusiasm (coinciding with 
the organization of wheat pools in the 
West), followed by a period of disillu- 
sionment in the twenties. From 1920 
to 1930 Quebec (which had shown a 
tendency to organize from the top 
down) experienced failures which al- 
most nullified her previous efforts except 
in the credit union movement and mu- 
tual fire insurance, which went on pro- 
gressively. Mutual fire insurance is the 
oldest form of co-operation in Quebec, 
and consists of parish, municipal, and 
county mutuals. l 

All in all, the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century was a period of trial and 
error in Canadian co-operation, although 
not void of success. In 1931 what has 
come to be known as the Antigonish 
movement was inaugurated by Dr. J. J. 
Tompkins (popularly known as “Father 
Jimmy”) in the fishing village of Little 


. Dover on the eastern coast of Nova 


Scotia. The marked success of these 
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people in co-operative endeavors aroused 
neighboring communities to desire help 
to establish similar enterprises, and this 
help was given through an extension de- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity of the little town of Antigonish. 
. The results were highly satisfactory. 

The early thirties experienced a “neo- 
movement,” especially in Quebec and 
the Maritimes, following upon the reor- 
ganization of La Coopérative Féderée 
de Quebec and the Antigonish move- 
ment. By 1944 the number of co-opera- 
tive associations in the country as a 
whole had grown to 1,792 with a total 
membership of 690,967, from 686 in 
1933 with a total membership of 
342,369.7 These figures include only 
co-operatives that have made an official 
report to the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Of the total, 507 are in 
Saskatchewan, 500 in Quebec, and 283 
in Ontario. In the marketing group, 
“Dairy Products” stands first with 545; 
and in the merchandising group, “Feed, 
Fertilizer and Equipment Material,” 
with 803. 

This brief study must omit several 
interesting accomplishments in funeral 
or burial, housing, transportation, medi- 
cal, and hospital co-operation, and, 
above all, in co-operation in the fish- 
ing industry. In 1943 there were 2,383 
co-operative telephone systems, serving 
over 108,000 patrons and featuring a 
total investment of $22,000,000. 

Of far greater importance is the credit 
union movement, which, though begin- 
ning in Quebec as early as the first 
decade of this century, has only re- 
cently spread into western Canada, 
after the Antigonish movement had 
given it considerable publicity. The 
number of credit unions in 1944 was 
approximately 2,000, reporting loans of 
over $36,000,000, and the movement 
has increased very rapidly since. 


T Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 624. 
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CoNSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 


Consumers’ co-operation has not as 
yet been very conspicuous m Canada. 
It made its appearance in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. A group of 
workers who had imbibed co-operative 
ideals in Great Britain founded the first 
Canadian co-operative store at Stellar- 
ton, Nova Scotia, which was imitated 
at Sydney Mines, Reserve Mines, and 
Glace Bay. Mining centers of Nova 
Scotia were the cradle of Rochdalian 
co-operation in Canada, but were also 
its first grave. 

The main field of development of con- 
sumers’ co-operation has been the small- 
urban or large-vilage centers, where 
workingmen’s associations had already 
provided some sort of social education. 
With very few exceptions, large towns 
have proved unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of co-operation, confirming the 
view of C. R. Fay that such places are 
unco-operative except in banqueting and 
public worship. : 

The neo-movement of Nova Scotia 
has much to its credit; but the fact 
that it is known as the Antigonish move- 
ment may account for its unpopularity 
in bourgeois-minded circles. There has 
been lacking a practical wisdom in 
propagating in wealthier localities the 
sort of philosophy that has wrought 
such a transformation in the seaboard 
villages. The failure to interpret co- 
operative principles to the well-to-do 
middle class explains to a large extent 
the lagging of consumers’ co-operation 
in large towns. 


“UNITED WE STAND” 


History teaches that Canadian co- 
operatives which have shown a fair de- 
gree of vitality and survived through 


‘common trials have been based on good 


understanding and sympathy focused in 
some professional or parochial associa- 
tion. The Quebec tradition, the west- 
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ern pioneering efforts, and the Anti- 
gonish movement are good illustrations 
of the point. Permanent study groups, 
farmers’ unions, and agricultural so- 
cleties stood at the forefront of co-op- 
erative enterprises. They all had a 
common source of inspiration and a 
well-defined set of principles whereupon 


to found economic undertakings. In. 


that respect, co-operation is one. As 
the McDougall Commission put it, a 
common philosophy spells uniformity in 
variety.’ 

The latest impact of the taxation 
drive upon Canadian co-operatives has 
done much to waken latent energies and 
to rouse new ones. In 1945 the Co-op- 
erative Union of Canada was reorgan- 
ized on a national basis, with a view to 
co-ordinating the efforts of provincial 
federations into a general scheme of 
education and research. A year later 
Le Conse Supérieur de la Coopération 
sponsored the foundation of a union 
for co-operatives of French-speaking 
memberships—Le Conseil Canadien de 
Coopération——to deliberate and work 
jointly with the Co-operative Union in 
matters of national interest.® 

In November 1945 the Co-operative 
Union called a national conference in 
Winnipeg to study, inter alia, the rec- 
ommendations of the McDougall Com- 
mission; *° and in September 1946 a 
similar conference was held at Quebec 
under the joint auspices of the Co-op- 
erative Union and the Conseil de Co- 
opération. Y 

Thus the taxation issue was a bless- 


8 See note 6, supra. 

® See Ensemble, Vol. VII, No 3, March 1946 
10 Ibid, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1946. 

11 Jbid., Vol. VII, No. 8, Oct. 1946. 
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ing in disguise, since it fostered new 
relationships among co-operators and 
aroused in them a sense of nation-wide 
responsibility. It rejuvenated the Co- 
operative Union, invigorated Le Conseil 
Supérieur in Quebec, and hastened the 
foundation of the Conseil de Coopéra- 
tion. It afforded co-operators a good op- 
portunity to voice their plea and clarify 
their philosophy, wherever clarification 
was needed. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


Furthermore, the Royal Commission 
brought together a large body of mate- 
rial relating to co-operation, and Federal 
statistics will constitute a reliable source 
of information showing the functional 
importance of co-operatives in Canadian 
economic life. On this point, it was 
estimated that approximately 20 per 
cent of the main farm products (grain 
and seed excepted) were handled 
through co-operative agencies at some 
phase of the complete marketing proc- 
ess, during the year July 1943 to July 
1944. It was further estimated that 
about 18 per cent of the livestock and 
dairy products, 12 per cent of the poul- 
try and eggs, 48 per cent of the wool, 22 
per cent of the fruits and vegetables, 11 
per cent of the honey, 27 per cent of the 
maple products, and over 90 per cent of 
the tobacco were marketed co-opera- 
tively.** 


Democracy and education are twin 
sisters. In the task of national con- 
solidation now under way, as well as in 
the whole social justification of co-op- 
eration, education must play a primary 
part. 

12 Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 617. 
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The Canadian Social Services 


By Harry M. Cassipy 


HE. purpose of this article is to pre- 

sent a brief sketch of the present 
pattern of Canadian social services, 
public and private, and of outstanding 
issues in this field. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In Canada, as in other industrialized 
countries, a great array of social prob- 
lems has arisen in recent years. Al- 
though real wages and farm earnings 
have been somewhat lower than in the 
United States, they have been generally 
‘higher than in all other countries. But 
in spite of personal incomes which have 
been comparatively good, there has 
been a great deal of economic insecurity 
and sheer poverty, particularly for cer- 
tain groups and in certain areas. 

Prior to the war period, which brought 
full employment and general prosperity, 
the standard of living for both wage 
earners and farm groups was chronically 
depressed in some sections of the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec. The 
farmers of the western provinces suf- 
fered seriously from inadequate in- 
comes in years of low crop prices and 
crop failures, notably in the 1930's. 
Mass unemployment reduced large 
numbers of wage earners in cities to 
destitution in such depressed periods as 
those of the beginning of World War I, 
the early 1920’s, and the 1930’s, In 
this latter period unemployment among 
urban workers rose to a rate of over 30 
per cent. 

As the country became industrialized, 
other factors of economic insecurity 
contributed progressively to the crea- 
tion of destitution. The needs of the 
aged for economic maintenance have 
risen steadily in importance as the pro- 
portion of old people to the total popu- 


lation has grown larger on account of 
the growing span of life and (since 
1914) a reduced flow of young immi- 
grants. Work accidents and sickness 
have interfered with wage earnings, 
and the premature death of wage 
earners has left many mothers and chil- 
dren without means of support. Low- 
wage industries and sweatshops have 
given many employed workers inade- 
quaze earnings for family maintenance. 
In certain communities, such as some of 
the newly industrialized towns of Que- 
bec, the net effect of all these factors 
was a seriously depressed standard of 
living for a large group of the popula- 
tion prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. As the writer has said else- 
where, “it is probable that at the out- 
brezk of the war at least one-third of 
the Canadian people, urban and rural, 
were too poor to purchase diets recom- 
mended by the nutritional authorities.” 1 

Other social problems common to 
every modern nation have appeared in 
varying degrees of seriousness. The 
health of the people, although good as 
compared, with that in backward coun- 
tries, has not reached the best standards 
attained in New Zealand ard Scandi- 
navia. About one-third of the men ex- 
amined for military service during 
World War IT were considered unfit for 
service, and one-third of the rejected 
group were listed as unfit because of 
psychiatric disabilities. Medical ‘facili- 
ties are inadequate in many parts of the 
country, particularly the rural districts, 
and the lower income groups cannot 
purchase satisfactory medical care. 
Mental disabilities are widespread, as 

1 Social Security and Reconstruction in 


Cancda (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1943), p. 
50 
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indicated by the fact that there are 
some 50,000 patients under the care of 
mental hospitals. 

The seriousness of the crime problem 
is suggested by the fact that criminal 
convictions have been about as nu- 
merous as those in England and Wales 
(with ‘four times the population), al- 
though the conviction rate is much less 
than in the United States. Housing has 
emerged in recefit years as a major social 
problem. The great majority of farm 
homes are inadequately equipped with 
‘the modern amenities of decent living, 
and overcrowding and slum conditions 
had become serious in many urban com- 
munities even before the war. Prob- 
lems of child welfare, including the 
neglect of children by incompetent 
parents and lack of adequate recreation, 
have become progressively apparent. 
The inflow of large numbers of immi- 
grants from eastern and central Europe 
in the first part of the twentieth cen- 
tury contributed to the growth of social 
problems, which were complicated by 
tensions and clashes between diverse 
cultural groups. 


THe RISE oF THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


In the pioneer stage of Canadian de- 
velopment during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, public recognition of problems 
such as those outlined above was very 
slight and it was presumed that private 
charity and a modicum of public pro- 
vision for institutional care of the sick, 
the mentally ill, and the delinquent were 
all that was necessary. But the great 
Increase in social problems which ac- 
companied the growing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of the country 
after 1900 brought with it the view 
that something must be done to cope 
with these issues. This led to the emer- 
gence of an orderly movement of social 
work under private auspices in the 
cities, operating child welfare agencies, 
institutions, medical services, family 
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welfare programs, and recreational 
agencies. It led also to the progressive 
assumption by provincial and local gov- 
ernments of greater responsibilities for 
health and welfare, such as hospitals, 
mental institutions and clinics, special 
schemes of economic’ aid (notably 
mothers’ allowances and old-age pen- 
sions), public health measures, and rec- 
reational services. 

In all the provinces except Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island there were 
on the statute books provisions of a 
poor-law nature which placed upon the 
local governments some degree of re- 
sponsibility for relief to destitute per- 
sons, but these provisions meant very 
little until the 1930’s. Then, with mass 
unemployment, the municipalities were 
besieged with requests for relief. They 
turned to the provinces for financial as- 
sistance, and the provinces turned to 
the Federal Government. The result 
was a great emergency system of un- 
employment relief administered mainly 
by the municipalities according to tradi- 
tional poor-law methods but financed 
largely by the Dominion Government 
and the provinces through grants-in-aid. 
This system lasted for ten years, from 
1931 to 1941, involved total expendi- 
tures of about one billion dollars, and 
at its peak (in April 1933) supported 
nearly 1,600,000 persons, about 15 per 
cent of the total population. For the 
first time, Canada undertook to operate 
a nation-wide service of economic secu- 
rity to protect its population against 
abject destitution. 

This experience of the 1930’s showed 
conclusively that the pattern of public 
and private social services which had 
emerged by the end of the 1920’s was to- 
tally inadequate to meet the needs of the 
Canadian people. Public opinion recog- 
nized that unemployment relief was jus- 
tified only as a stopgap to prevent starva- 
tion while more satisfactory measures of 
security were being devised. But con- 
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structive action to build up the public 
social services more adequately was 
held back during the 1930’s by a great 
constitutional controversy between the 
Dominion and the provinces. Accord- 
ing to the British North America Act 
of 1867 it was clear that the major re- 
sponsibility for social welfare devolved 
upon the provinces and their creatures, 
the municipalities. Clearly, the provin- 
cial and local governments were not in 
a position to finance costly social serices 
adequately from their existing sources 
of taxation. But the provinces (par- 
ticularly Quebec and to a less extent 
Ontario) were reluctant to surrender 
legislative jurisdiction in any form to 
the Dominion, and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment was unwilling to assume new 
obligations without a large measure of 
provincial approval. 

This complex constitutional issue was 
referred in 1937 to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(the Rowell-Sirois Commission), which 
did not submit its report until the be- 
ginning of the war. By then the needs 
for relief had greatly diminished, and 
the Dominion-provincial controversy 
regarding the social services was, tem- 
porarily at least, subordinated to other 
issues. 

In the United States there had been 
a revolution in the public social services 
in the 1930’s, epitomized by the adop- 
tion of the Federal Social Security Act 
of 1935. Canada’s failure to under- 
take such a reform during the depres- 
sion period meant that it lagged far 
behind the United States in the develop- 
ment of its public social services and 
that it had to leave over until the post- 
war period the problem of facing up to 
the creation of a modern system of 
social security. 

The present pattern of social services 
is largely the result of developments 
during the present century, since a 
young country first came to realize the 
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need for special measures to cope with 
emerging social problems. The system 
is incomplete and in many respects il- 
logical and undeveloped. Nevertheless 
it Is quite extensive, with most of the 
measures which have been adopted in 
advanced countries being present, at 
least to some extent. 


PRIVATE SoctaL WORK 


The background and the present 
functions of the private social agencies 
to be found in the cities of English- 
speaking Canada are much the same as 
in zhe case of comparable communities 
in the United States. In Toronto, 
Montreal, and other cities, older private 
charitable agencies have given way to 
modern family welfare societies, offer- 
ing a generalized case-work service. 
Besides the semipublic children’s aid 
society there are a good many other in- 
stitutions and agencies for service to 
children, particularly in Quebec. Vol- 
untary health agencies include the hos- 
pitals, many of which have outpatient 
clinics. However, there are few private 


mental hygiene or child guidance clinics _. 


—vwhich is in part a commentary on 
the general underdevelopment of good 
psychiatric services. 

A national organization with local 
branches, the Victorian Order of Nurses, 
provides visiting nursing service in 
many communities. Problems of the 
blind are dealt with largely through a 
service program conducted by the Cana- 
dian National Institute of the Blind, 
another national organization with re- 
gional divisions, which receives sub- 
stantial support from public funds. Still 
other national organizations with local 
branches or divisions are dominant in 
the field of recreation, notably the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the YMHA, the 
Boy Scouts, and the Girl Guides. 

There are settlements in Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver, and a few other 
cities. Sectarian agencies, notably 
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those of the Catholic Church and the 
Salvation Army, are to be found in 
most urban communities; and Jewish 
social agencies are well developed in 
centers of Jewish population, such as 
Toronto and Montreal. As in the 
United States, it is in the small towns 
and the rural communities that organ- 
ized private social work is weakest. 


Chests end councils 


Community chests and welfare coun- 
cils began to develop actively after the 
war of 1914-18, until there were thirty- 
five chests and twenty councils listed 
in 1946. In Montreal, Toronto, and 
some other cities, the first organizations 
were built on a sectarian basis, and in 
Montreal there are still four financial 
federations—those of the Frenck Catho- 
lics, the Irish Catholics, the Jews, and 
the Protestant (or nonsectarian) groups. 

Toronto undertook a significant re- 
organization in 1944 which brought to- 
gether the three sectarian chests and a 
separate council in one body, the United 
Welfare Chest, and somewhat similar 
reorganizations have been achieved or 
projected in other cities. Canada has 
many fewer national organizations for 
planning and promotion than has the 
United States. The significant ones to 
mention, which have paid secretariats, 
are the Canadian Welfare Council and 
several health agencies, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
Canadian Public Health Association, 
the Health League of Canada, and the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 

The Canadian Welfare Council, which 
dates from 1920, has divisions on child 
welfare, family welfare, chests and 
councils, recreation, public welfare, and 
delinquency, so that it covers territory 
which in the United States is divided 
among a good many national organiza- 
tions. It is concerned not only with 
private social work but also with the 
promotion of sound public policies, and 
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it is increasingly influential in public 
affairs. A national forum for social 
workers and interested laymen is pro- 
vided by the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, which holds biennial ses- 
sions. 

The private social services have grown 
steadily during the last thirty years and 
they are now far better organized and 
administered than ever before. In total 
they represent a very important con- 
tribution to the national welfare. But 
their share in meeting the social needs 
of the Canadian people is only.a minor 
one as compared with that of the public 
services. Collections by all Canadian 
community chests in 1946 were only 
$6,086,000, and it is doubtful if total 
expenditures on private services of all 
kinds amounted to more than three or 
four times this amount. The domi- 
nance of the public services is sug- 
gested by the fact that expenditures by 
the Dominion, provincial, and local 
governments on health and welfare (not 
including the costly item of war vet- 
erans’ pensions and rehabilitation) were 
about $177,000,000 in 1943. With the 
addition of family allowances since 
1945, the total annual expenditures 
must now exceed $400,000,000. 


Economic ASSISTANCE 


Government now carries virtually 
the whole responsibility for measures 
of economic assistance. These schemes 
have poor-law roots transplanted from - 
Great Britain, except in the province 
of Quebec. But only in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick are there poor laws 
on the statute books, dating from colo- 
nial days. In Ontario and the western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, the 
poor-law doctrine of local responsibility 
for the destitute is expressed in brief 
sections of municipal acts, such as that 
of British Columbia which authorizes 
each municipality to “make suitable 
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provision for its poor and destitute.” 
Essentially these are permissive rather 
than mandatory provisions, leaving gen- 
eral relief and medical care for the 
needy to-the discretion of the basic 
units of local government, the munici- 
palities, which consist of large cities 
like Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
towns and villages of various sizes, and 
rural townships and districts, many of 
the latter ranging in population down 
to only a few hundred people. In 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Ontario, the provincial governments 
make substantial grants toward munici- 
pal relief for “unemployable” cases, and 
considerable progress has been achieved 
toward uniformity, at a minimum 
standard of adequacy, in this basic serv- 
ice of public assistance. These grant 
schemes are derived from the unem- 
ployment: relief provisions of the 1930’s. 
But in the remaining provinces the local 
provisions for general relief are un- 
certain and variable. 

During the last thirty years the pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments have 
established certain schemes of categori- 
cal assistance and social insurance. Be- 
ginning with Manitoba in 1916, all the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island 
have established mothers’ allowances to 
provide cash grants, on a needs basis, 
for mothers and children lacking the 
support of a male breadwinner. These 
‘schemes are administered by the pro- 
= vincial governments and are entirely 
financed by them except in the case of 
Alberta, whose municipalities contrib- 
ute some money. Old-age pensions for 
needy persons over 70 years of age and 
blind pensions for sightless persons 
over 40 years of age are payable at a 
maximum rate of $30 in all provinces 
under a joint Dominion-provincial 
scheme dating from 1927 whereby the 
Dominion meets 75 per cent of the costs 
and the provinces the remainder. Leg- 
islation has just been adopted (July 
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1947) by the Dominion Government to 
raise the maximum rate from $25 to $30. 
The provincial governments, which ad- 
mirister these schemes, generally sup- 
plement the federally authorized grants 
to the extent of $3 to $10 per month. 

One very important result of the de- 
pression experience with unemployment 
relief is the national system of unem- 
ployment insurance and employment 
offices, authorized by legislation in 1940. 
Since 1918 there had been provincial 
employment offices supported in part 
by Federal grants. These existing of- 
fices were taken over by the Dominion 
Government as essential to the adminis- 
tration of the insurance act, which of- 
fers the bulk of Canadian wage earners 
bensfits up to $14.40 per week for a 
maximum period of one year and is 
financed. jointly by contributions from 
employers, employees, and the Domin- 
ion. The only other social insurance 
provisions are the provincial systems 
of workmen’s compensation established 
from 1915 (Ontario) to 1928 (Quebec) 
in all, provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. | 

In the Family Allowances Act of 1944, 
Carada has moved ahead of the United 
States to introduce in North America 
a rew type of social security. The 
plan, as slightly amended in 1946, pro- 
vides for the payment of cash allow- 
ances to families-in respect of virtually 
all children under 16 years of age who 
are attending school, except for those 
whe have not resided for three years in 
the country. The rates range from $5 
per month for those under 6 years of 
age to $8 for those aged 13 to 15, with 
reductions in respect of the fourth and 
succeeding children in any one family. 

The scheme is adjusted to the income 
tax system so that as incomes rise 
families receive progressively less bene- 
fit, decreasing to none for the upper in- 
come groups. For the first year of 
operation, July. 1, 1945 to June 30, 
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1946, expenditures of $232,735,000 
were mace entirely from federal funds; 
while in May 1947, 1,609,086 families 
with 3,367,649 children benefited, at 
an average of $13.57 per family or 
$5.95 per child. Administration is car- 
ried on by the Federal Department of 
Health and Welfare through regional 
offices in each province, and is very 
simple, since there is no means or in- 
come test involved. Although there 
was much controversy regarding the 
introduction of the scheme, it received 
nearly unanimous support from all 
parties when put to a vote in the House 
of Commons, and it appears to be very 
popular now with all except the highest 
income groups. 


HEALTH MEASURES - 


Public medical care, traditionally 
linked with poor relief, is now partially 
emancipated from this old and unde- 
sirable association. For twenty-five 
years or more there has been a com- 
mon pattern of provincial government 
grants to hospitals and of statutory 


«~ obligations on the municipalities to con- 


A 
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tribute toward the costs of care for in- 
digent patients. In return for these 
grants and payments the hospitals, 
which may be municipal or voluntary 
nonprofit institutions, are required to 
admit all patients requiring care. In 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Ontario there are now general programs 
of extramural medical service for pub- 
lic assistance recipients, which are ad- 
ministered by the provincial and local 
governments. 

. During the depression decade there 
was much interest in health insurance, 
and acts were passed in two provinces, 
Alberta (1935) and British Columbia 
(1936), but were never put into opera- 
tion, partly because of the opposition 
of the medical profession. Wartime 
discussion and planning for social se- 
curity led to endorsement of the prin- 
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ciple of health insurance by the Cana- 
dian Medical Association, and to plans 
for a nation-wide scheme supported 
largely by Dominion grants-in-aid. In 
advance of any Federal action, two 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchwan, 
have recently passed health insurance 
legislation and have begun limited pro- 
grams without Federal aid. During re- 
cent years there has been general im- 
provement in the public health services, 
which are partially provincial and par- 
tially local, and plans for their further 
development generally call for their 
close integration with the prospective 
systems of general medical care, so that 
the traditional distinctions between 
curative and preventive medicine will 
be blurred or obliterated. 

Mental hygiene has become increas- 
ingly associated with public health, 
somewhat more so than in the United 
States. The public mental hospitals 
and institutions for the feeble-minded 
are operated and financed by the pro- 
vincial governments except in Quebec, 
and some of them also operate outpa- 
tient clinics. Most of the institutions 
are badly overcrowded, and preventive 
work in mental hygiene is seriously 
underdeveloped. 


OTHER PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


In the field of child welfare there is a 
distinctively Canadian pattern of serv- 
ice. Beginning in Ontario in 1893, 
licensed children’s aid societies, under 
voluntary auspices, have been author- 
ized to undertake wardship of neglected 
or dependent children committed by 
the courts to their care, to provide in- 
stitutional or foster-home care for these 
children, to arrange for adoptions, to 
carry on child protection work, and to - 
perform certain other related functions. 
They receive public aid for this work 
(in Ontario to the extent of about 85 
per cent of their total expenditures) in 
the form of municipal or provincial per 
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diem maintenance payments for chil- 
dren legally under their care, and, in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, of small 
grants toward administration. This 
system has developed in all provinces 
except Alberta and Quebec. However, 
Saskatchewan is in process of changing 
to a provincially operated plan, and 
serious questions are being raised in 
other provinces about the validity of 
direction by private boards of a pro- 
gram financed so largely by public 
funds. 

The delinquency control services are 
divided among the Dominion, provin- 
cial, and local governments, much as in 
the United States. There are Federal 
penitentiaries, provincial jails and train- 
ing schools for juveniles, and, in three 
provinces, local jails. Juvenile courts, 
under the provisions of a Federal stat- 
ute of 1908 and related provincial legis- 
lation, are established in the major 
cities and towns, but many rural areas 
are not covered. Probation and parole 
are developed only to a limited extent, 
and institutional programs are weak. 
In 1938 the Royal Commission on the 
Penal System reported that the Federal 
penitentiaries were backward institu- 
tions whose administration called for 
thorough revision and modernization. 
Serious steps to implement the Com- 
mission’s report were not undertaken 
until 1946, when a new Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries was appointed. Dur- 
ing the last two years two of the prov- 
inces, Ontario and Saskatchewan, have 
undertaken substantial improvements of 
their outmoded penal systems. Thus a 
long overdue movement for penal re- 
form is now under way. 

Public recreation was limited to 
- rather routine programs in a few cities 
until the depression period, when Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta established 
recreational schemes, stressing physical 
education, at the provincial level. In 
1943 the Dominion passed the National 
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Physical Fitness Act to encourage simi- 
lar schemes, and this has contributed 
toward the development of recreational 
programs by most of the provinces, gen- 
erally with the object of assisting local 
governments. Enthusiasm for commu- 
nity centers under public auspices is 
high, and in many communities they 
have been established or projected since 
the conclusion of the war. A great ex- 
tension of public recreation, with lead-- 
ership and financial support from the 
Deminion and provincial governments, 
is clearly in prospect. 

Veterans’ services are administered 
by the Dominion Department of Vet- 
erens’ Affairs, established in 1944 to 
operate a broad and generous program 
of benefits for the veterans of World 
War II, as well as an earlier program 
for veterans of the preceding war. The 
new benefits include disability and 
death pensions, medical care for the 
disabled and the handicapped, and cash 
benefits for unemployment, temporary 
incapacity, vocational or technical train- 
ing, establishment of a small business or 


farm, and university education. - 


~ublic housing is much less developed 
in Canada than in the United States. 
A Federal corporation, Wartime Hous- 
ing, operates the only low-rental public 
projects. A new national housing act, 
adopted in 1944, authorizes low-cost 
housing by limited-dividend corpora- 
tions, but does not provice for mu- 
nicipal housing corporations and Fed- 
eral subsidies toward rentals, which are 
considered indispensable by progressive 


groups. 
QUEBEC 


A special word is required about Que- 
bec. 
charity is still very impcrtant, and 
many programs which are under public 
auspices in English Canada are carried 
on in Quebec by religious institutions. 
There is no poor-law background and 
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There the tradition of Catholic - 
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no basic local program of general assist- 
ance. However, the obvious inability 
of church charity and other private ef- 
fort to cope financially with increasing 
demands for social services has led to 
growing acceptance of the principle of 
state responsibility for social welfare. 
An attempt to reconcile this principle 
with the older principle ‘of private 
charity was made in 1921 in the Pub- 
lic Charities Act, whereby three part- 
ners—the provincial government, the 
municipalities, and private charity 
_ (usually a religious institution)—meet 
the costs of essential services (hospitals, 
orphanages, homes for the aged, day 
nurseries, and so forth) administered by 
the private agency, with little or no 
public supervision. There is a similar 
system of provincial and municipal 
grants toward the operation of mental 
hospitals and of reformatories and in- 
dustrial schools for juvenile delinquents, 
but in the case of these institutions 
there is more provincial supervision. 
However, the policy of grants to church 
institutions has come under serious 
criticism. The provincial government 
has developed a progressive public 
health program and has adopted 
schemes of workmen’s compensation, 
mothers’ allowances, and old-age pen- 
sions, and the trend is clearly toward 
greater public responsibility. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 


The administrative structure of the 
social services has been clarified and 
improved considerably in recent years. 
The new Dominion Department of 
Health and Welfare, established in 
1944, integrates for the first time a 
large group of health and welfare func- 
tions, including public health grants to 
the provinces, family allowances, old- 
age pensions, and recreation, and pro- 
vides what never had previously existed 
at Ottawa—a central agency for over- 
all planning on social security. At the 
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provincial level there are combined de- 
partments of health and welfare in five 
provinces, while three have separate 
welfare and health agencies. Separate 
health departments are to be found gen- 
erally in the cities, and there are many 
district- or county health units in rural 
districts. Local welfare organization is 
much less advanced; only the larger 
cities and towns have distinctive wel- 
fare departments, and county or district 
welfare units, similar to those of New 
York and many other states, are con- 
spicious by their absence. 

A scientific approach to the adminis- 
tration of the social services, character- 
ized by the development of professional 
personnel, has developed slowly as com- 
pared with the United States, but it is 
now very much in evidence and prom- 
ises to become quite dominant within a 
few years. It was to provide trained 
personnel for private agencies in the 
larger cities that the first curricula in 
social work were established, at the 
University of Toronto in 1914, at Mc- 
Gul University in 1918, and at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in 1928. 
There are now seven university schools 
of social work, offering professional edu- 
cation, mainly on the graduate level, 
leading to a Master’s degree. 

During the depression period some 
of the provincial governments, notably 
those of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Ontario, began to recruit trained 
workers from the private agencies for 
their welfare services. In the war pe- 
riod the Federal Government for the 
first time engaged professional workers 
for various purposes. Recently the Do- 
minion has recruited a number of the 
best professional workers in Canada for 
the new departments of Health and 
Welfare and of Veterans’ Affairs. In 
the meantime there has been distinct 
progress in building up professional 
Staffs in several provincial welfare de- 
partments and in a few of. the cities. 
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Canadian social workers have their 
own professional organization, the Ca- 
nadian Association of Social Workers, 
with about 1,000 members and a small 
central office. The association is exer- 
cising an increasingly strong influence 
on policy formation and administrative 
practice. 


TRENDS AND ISSUES 


Several major trends in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian social services are 
clearly marked, as follows: 

1. Major functions, such as the relief 
of destitution and medical care, have 
been progressively transferred from pri- 
vate to public agencies. 

2. There has been transfer of re- 
sponsibility, both administrative and 
financial, from the local governments to 
the provinces and from the provinces to 
the Dominion. In spite of the Consti- 
tution, the Dominion Government is 
now very much committed to the opera- 
tion and financing of social services. 

3. Specialized services to meet par- 
ticular needs, such as mothers’ allow- 
ances, old-age pensions, tuberculosis 
control, and various forms of social in- 
surance, have grown up to relieve the 
older generalized programs of poor re- 
lief, public health, and hospitalization 
of responsibilities for dealing with par- 
ticular problems. a 

4. Important measures of administra- 
tive reform have recently been taken by 
government to co-ordinate existing serv- 
ices and to bring order out of the 
confusion of separate and unrelated 
schemes. Notable examples of this 
trend are the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Department of Health and Welfare 
in 1944 and the reorganization of pro- 
vincial health and welfare departments 
in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba. 

5. Co-ordination of private social 
services has recently been greatly im- 
proved by the development of commu- 
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nity chests and councils and other so- 
cial planning machinery. 

5. Professionally qualified persons 
are rapidly assuming positions of lead- 
ership in the administration of the so- 
cial services. 

But if these trends are clearly ap- 
parent, it cannot be said that they have 
worked themselves out as yet. The na- 
tional system of social services is the 
result of a great many separate and 
often unrelated developments at the 
Federal, provincial, and local levels of 
government and under private auspices. 
There are marked differences between 
the services to be found in the various 
prcvinces, both in extent and in quality; 
and within the various provinces there 
are substantial differences between one 
community and another. The ‘system 
is obviously incomplete, it is far from 
well co-ordinated, and it calls for a 
great deal of further development to 
comply with good modern standards. 

There are serious gaps in the present 
pattern of public services. Among the 
services which are lacking are a basic 


program of general assistance (or relief) . ` 


administered by county or district wel- 
fare units; a general system of prepaid 
medical care; sickness benefits for 
wage earners absent from work on ac- 
count of illness; insurance benefits for 
the chronically handicapped or dis- 
abled; and good measures of vocational 
rehabilitation. There is great need for 
improvement of mental institutions and 
other psychiatric services, for expansion 
of hospitals and medical clinics, for de- 
velopment of recreation, and for ex- 
tension of facilities ‘to control adult and 
juv2nile delinquency. Administrative 
reorganization at the provincial and 
local levels of government is an out- 
standing need in several provinces. A 
great increase in the number and the 
quality of administrative personnel is 
required. The contribution to be made 
by the private social services, particu- 
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larly by those heavily subsidized by 
public funds, calls for reconsideration. 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


In 1945 the Dominion Government 
turned its attention. again to the prob- 
lem of Dominion-provincial relations, 
about which little had been’ done since 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission filed its 
report in 1940. Again problems of so- 
cial services loomed large in connection 
with the constitutional issue. The Do- 
minion proposed to the provinces a pro- 
gram of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion which involved co-operation with 
respect to public investment, social se- 
curity, and public finance. Social se- 
curity measures were to include a new 
scheme of old-age pensions and assist- 
ance (partly operated by the’ Dominion 
and partly by the provinces); a na- 
tional scheme of unemployment assist- 
ance; a Federal-provincial system of 
medical care to cover the whole popula- 
tion; an extensive program of Federal 
grants to assist the provinces in operat- 
ing mental hygiene and public health 
services; and the extension and im- 
provement of the unemployment insur- 
ance system, 

A series of conferences between the 
Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments followed, but the provinces were 
unwilling to consider the Dominion pro- 
posals as a whole. Discussion centered 
upon questions of public finance. By 
this time seven provinces have agreed to 
modified Dominion proposals regarding 
taxation and grants-in-aid, but the two 
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large provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
have not yet come to terms. In the 
meantime, the social security portion 
of the Dominion plan has not received 
serious consideration, although it re- 
mains a standing offer for discussion 
and the latest statement of Dominion 


` policy on the subject. 


Thus it is that in the postwar period, 
just as before the.war, the constitutional 
issue stands in the way of the reorgani- 
zation and expansion of the Canadian 
social services. But substantial prog- 
ress has been made in bringing the Do- 
minion and the provinces together over 
fundamental issues of finance and ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction, questions of 
social security have been clearly posed 
for serious discussion, and it seems 
likely that the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments will come to grips 
with these issues in the near future. 
Public opinion is strongly in favor of 
brceader measures of social security, all 
the major political parties are formally 
committed to policies of the kind, and 
a good deal of technical spade work has 
been done to prepare for new measures. 
In the meantime, much is being done at 
the provincial and local levels of gov- 
ernment and in the private sector to im- 
prove the social services. Hence the 
Situation appears to be ripe for major 
advances in this field. There is reason 
to believe that although Canada lagged 
benind the United States and other 
countries in the development of her so- 
cial services in the 1930s, she may 
catch up with them before long. 
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Lower, ARTHUR R. M. Colony to Nation: 
A History of Canada, Pp. xiii, 600. To- 
ronto, Canada: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1946. $5.50. 


This book breaks new ground in Cana- 
dian historical scholarship and richly de- 
serves the widest possible study, particu- 
larly by students who have some rough 
idea of Canada and its story but are puz- 
zied about its significance. The book is 
not, in the narrow sense of the word, a 
“history.” It is rather a brilliantly exe- 
cuted and sustained tour de force in inter- 
pretation. No Canadian scholar has ever 
tried to do this before. The more able of 
them will now be sorely tempted to essay 
themselves to enter this field, not only be- 
cause of the wide scope such a historical 
form offers them, but also because there 
will be an urgent desire to correct, here or 
there, the balance set by Professor Lower. 

It took courage to write this book. The 
essence of Canada is, and will long remain, 
the clash between the two predominant cul- 
tures of the country. On the one hand 
there is the Laurentian culture of the St 
Lawrence, which still retains, in more than 
one respect, the atmosphere and the ideals 
of seventeenth-century France It is com- 
mon to refer to the Laurentians as French 
Canadians. They speak French, to be sure, 
but their culture has not undergone the 
modifications which have been the lot of 
France itself. On the other hand there are 
the English-speaking Canadians, which in- 
clude a large admixture of European im- 
‘migrants who are only now being fully as- 
similated. Among these, the typical atti- 
tude of the industrialized Western world is 
dominant. They do not understand, nor 
do they appreciate, the Laurentian habitant 
who has brought to the New World so 
much more of the genuinely peasant atti- 
tude toward life, an attitude moreover 
deeply colored by a devout and profound 
Catholicism. 

It has been Professor Lower’s task to 
_ attempt the interpretation of this clash 
down through the years since the Conquest 
of 1759, the Conquest which the ardent 
Laurentian prefers always to call “the 


cession.” He has succeeded in greater 
measure than any man before him, and his 
book already has, and deserves to have, a 


_ permanent place in our literature. 


Any historian, however, who attempts to 
set forth the ‘story of his country in terms 
of sweeping generalization and statement 
of principle will run up against snags. Hu- 
man events seldom lend themselves to such 
treatment.. Fascinating undercurrents and 
back eddies appear to confuse him. This 
is a fact which Professor Lower has had to 
face. The present reviewer, not a profes- 
sional and expert historian, knows fairly 
well the public affairs of Canada for the 
last twenty-five years. He found it neces- 
sary to enter certain caveats in his mind 
against the Lower interpretation of that 
period. His bet is, therefore, that in 
earlier periods, similar caveats would be 
entered by the expert. 

But, this having been said, there can be 
nothing but praise for the book, provided 
always that the reader is prepared to be- 
lieve that another and contresting inter- 
pretation of events may still be possible. 
If that other interpretation is ever pub- 
lished, it must be hoped that the author 
will have the same zest and gus-o, the same 
gift of phrase and epigram, as that pos- 
sessed by Professor Lower, who has added 
so much not only to our knowledge but to 
our entertainment. 

G. V. FERGUSON 

Editor, Montreal Star 


Younc, C. R, H. A Innis, and J. H. 
Dares. Engineering and Scciety (with 
special reference to Canada). Pp. vii, 
429. Toronto, Canada: The University 
of Toronto Press, 1946. $2.75. 


University authorities‘ are being faced 
everywhere by the evils of toc much spe- 
cialization, and this book is an attempt of 
a novel type to give young engineers (in 
their first year at the university) some 
knowledge of the important fields linking 
engineering, history, economics, and ge- 
ography. The book is divided into two 
distinct parts. The first, by Dean Young, 
discusses the functions and the history of 
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engineering, and the social obligations of 
the engineer; while the second parz, by 
J. H. Dales, is a concise study of the eco- 
nomic development of Canada. A score 
of pages by the well-known economist 
H. A. Innis deal especially with the chief 
products of engineering skill to be ob- 
served in Canada. 

Dean Young lists fourteen branches of 
his discipline, and includes mining geology 
and architecture as two of the subdivisions. 
One of the most interesting chapters deals 
with the invention of technological skills, 
based at first on the writings of da Vinci 
and the two Bacons. ‘‘Perhaps a quarter 
of a century must elapse before the idea 
of the inventor is brought to full culmina- 
tion”; a concept which has often struck 
the reviewer in the realms of “purer” 
science! 

Chapter IV gives interesting data as the 
main contributors to the growth of engi- 
neering skills. Newcomen, Watt, Otto, 
and Diesel are contrasted; and the sum- 
mary brings in the electric eye and the 
possibilities of atomic power. Dean Young 
quotes C. E. Inglis to the effect tha: “the 
commercial greatness of nations ... now 
depend entirely upon engineering enter- 
prise.” The engineer who has spent his 
life in the study of technological improve- 
ments may perhaps be pardoned for this 
sweeping statement. But the geographer 
(who views the world as a whole) realizes 
that only 8 million square miles out of 50 
million square miles of the lands are ca- 
pable of close settlement. He does not 
see the engineer making much impression 
on the “greatness” of regions which Na- 
ture has decreed shall remain almost empty. 
In Australia, for instance, one and a half 
million square miles need more water. The 
readers of this review immediately think 
that the irrigation engineer will remedy 
this. So far irrigation has not ameliorated 
one-thousandth part of the arid area, and 
it is difficult to see how the engineer can 
make any material alteration in the future. 

In the second part of the book we find 
a clear historical account which should be 
read by all who lay too much stress on 
environment. There is another side to the 
picture, depending on purely human con- 
trols, such as tariffs, or on new lines of 
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communication, such as the Panama Canal. 
For instance, the whole economy of Brit- 
ish Columbia was affected by this new 
artery, and the engineer is proud of it. 
But one must remember that it has not 
affected the pattern of development of the 
terrain in British Columbia appreciably, in 
comparison say with the topography and 
the rainfall. It is the latter that deter- 
mines the outstanding fact that British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island each 
has half a million acres of croplands, 
though one province is over a hundred 
times as large as the other. 

The historical atcount deals with the 
Dominion in four sections: the Maritimes, 
Central Canada, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia. A valuable feature is 
tha: Mr. Dales contrasts the differing re- 
sponses of these regions to economic and 
political change. The Atlantic outlook of 
the Maritimes is contrasted with the some- 
what inland vision of the people in British 
Columbia. The pull (and push) of the 
United States on Canada is clearly brought 
out. The too rapid expansion of the trans- 
continental railways is freely criticized. A 
full description is given of the various ef- 
forts to combat the evils attached to the 
“one-crop” economy of the prairies. 

Altogether, this is a very interesting 
book, especially for the layman who has 
not specialized in engineering or history. 

GRIFFITH TAYLOR 

University of Toronto 


Wave, Mason. The French-Canadian Out- 
look, Pp. 192. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1946. $2.00. 


Quite a number of books dealing with 
French Canada have appeared in recent 
years. Here is one of the best. It is the 
epitome of a larger, more complete and 
fully documented work on which the au- 
thor has been working for several years. 
Mr. Wade has unusual qualifications for 
his task. Reared as a Catholic, in New 
Hampshire, among Franco-Americans, and 
educated in later years in Quebec, he has 
a genuine understanding of the people 
about whose problems he is concerned. 

About two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to summarizing and interpreting the main 
events in the history of French Canada 
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from colonial beginnings to the time of 
confederation. Here the author assumes a 
knowledge of Canadian history which many 
of his American readers unfortunately will 
not have. Though challenging certain 
myths and legends perpetuated largely by 
French-Canadian historians, the account 
deals with the familiar events in the strug- 
gles of two peoples on their difficult way 
to become, eventually, a nation. 

For purposes of this review, attention 
may be concentrated on the final chapters 
which deal with modern Quebec in tran- 
sition. Under the impact of two world 
wars, capitulating to the relentless march 
of the economic revolution, French Canada 
is being rapidly urbanized and industrial- 
ized. Today there are more farmers in 
“progressive” Ontario than in “backward” 
Quebec. Anglo-American interests have 
penetrated the old province, and the tra- 
ditional social order and the old French- 
Canadian nationalism, which really was “a 
provincialism complicated by ethnic and 
religious factors,” are being seriously af- 
fected by a new economic and social pat- 
tern. Yet while facing toward the future, 
Quebec is still concerned with the struggle 
to preserve the culture and traditions of 
the past. She still manifests the inferiority 
complex so characteristic of minorities; 
and ultranationalists, aided and abetted by 
some journalists, historians, politicians, and 
churchmen, still dream of an isolated 
“Laurentia” which would be an economic 
and geographic impossibility. 

Trade unions and the class struggle, the 
latter aggravated by the fact that manage- 
ment frequently represents one cultural and 
ethnic group, and labor another, have come 
to Quebec to stay. The birth rate has be- 
gun to decline, and the underprivileged, 
whose religion hates “socialism,” neverthe- 
less cry for a new social order that will 
yield more economic goods and better edu- 
cational facilities for all. Depression and 
wars have greatly accelerated the progress 
of social legislation. The solution of many 
of the problems of modern French Canada 
is not made easier by “foreign exploita- 
tion” of Quebec’s natural resources, by the 
continuing friction between English and 
French-speaking Canadians, which flared 
into such sharp conflict during two world 
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wars, and by the innate desire of many 
French-Canadians to be left alone in their 
North American isolationism, at the very 
time when such a policy becomes more and 
more impossible. 

Thus, Quebec is concerned with a double 
problem of preserving an old and deeply 
cherished culture, and of adjusting to the 
changes implicit in modern industrialism. 
The author has described the great tran- 
sition, now in progress, with real insight 
and with new and important cetails. He 
believes that the crises in and about French 
Canada are becoming milder ix character, 
and the divisions between English and 
French are not as complete and sharp as 
they once were, though both groups still 
have a long road to travel ta overcome 
their prejudices and reach a perfect under- 
standing within the framework of a true 
Canadian nationhood. 

CARL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


EwinG, A. C. The Individual, the State, 
and World Government. Pp. viii, 322. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
$4.00. 

This is a timely study of some problems - 
of political philosophy by a moral phi- 
losopher of Cambridge University. Mr. 
Ewing believes that the philosopher has an 
important contribution to make through 
advising on first principles. He recognizes 
that scientific knowledge of the probable 
effects of actions and practical wisdom in 
dealing with concrete situations are also 
necessary, and he is far from accepting 
Plato’s ideal of government by philosopher 
kings or other experts. Experts have no 
more insight into ends than other men do; 
they do not always agree on ends; and 
even when they do, they must not be al- 
lowed to dictate ends to the citizens of the 
state. But in an advisory capacity their 
services are indispensable in a democracy, 
and their power need not be feared if their 
actions are subject to control by the people. 

Mrz. Ewing’s statement of the case for 
democracy is both moderate and judicious. ' 
Of course, the people in a modern state 
can govern themselves only in the sense of 
determining general policies and choosing 
representatives to carry them out. But the 


people are degraded if they are ruled with- 
out their consent; participation in public 
affairs has a morally beneficial effect upon 
them; and the views and interests or all 
need to be represented if justice is to be 
done to all. The deeper principle behind 
these arguments is that “man ought to be 
treated as an end-in-himself and not as a 
mere means.” The book would have been 
stronger if the theory of man implied by 
this statement had been clearly set forth; 
for the ethical principles basic to demo- 
cratic theory presuppose both that man is 
a rational and free being and that he is a 
spiritual being with intrinsic worth. 

Defining rights as “powers or securities 
of a kind such that the individual can 
rightly demand of others that they should 
normally not interfere with them,” Mr. 
Ewing rightly rejects the individualistic 
view of them as inherent and the collec- 
tivistic view of them as created solely by 
the recognition of the state; for rights are 
both necessary for the individual and 
beneficial to the community. He also re- 
jects the classical and Christian theory of 
natural rights based on the constitution of 
human nature and the will of God, on the 
ground that no right is either absolute or 
independent of the good of society. This 
is true and important, but the strength of 
the natural-rights theory lies in the fact 
that rights must be based on the needs and 
capacities of human’ nature and ultimately 
on the Reality upon which it is dependent, 
rather than on mere personal desire or so- 
cial expediency. The rejection of such a 
metaphysical basis of rights leaves Mr. 
Ewing with nothing but the “utilitarian” 
view that rights depend solely on the gen- 
eral good, or the “intuitionist” view that 
they are prima facie claims but are not 
absolute. Can his own view thar certain 
rights such as free speech are “practically 
absolute” and should “hardly ever’ be 
sacrificed to a greater good be defended 
without the help of a modified natural- 
rights theory? 

Though economic questions are not fully 
dealt with, Mr. Ewing makes a useful dis- 
tinction between “the extreme desirability 
that each individual should have some- 
thing of his own in which to realize his per- 
sonality” and “the desirability of not dis- 
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appointing existing expectations,” i.e., ex- 
isting property rights. Interference with 
the latter, he points out, may be a neces- 
sary condition of the former. Therefore, 
he inclines towards socialism, though 
within the framework of political democ- 
racy, and thinks that the main problem of 
our time is to bring property under social 
control without sacrificing individual liberty. 

Since the actions of a state are simply 
actions of individuals on behalf of the 
group, they are subject to ethical princi- 
ples. The idea of the absolute sovereignty 
of the state, except in the legal sense, is a 
“fetish” and must be abandoned for the 
sake of world government. Mr. Ewing 
recognizes that the United Nations is 
closer to a “league” than. a “federation,” 
because it recognizes national sovereignty 
and the dangerous veto power. But he is 
hopeful that it “will gradually, by explicit 
amendment or tacitly in the course of its 
working, come closer to a federation,” 

Finally, Mr. Ewing insists eloquently 
that the crisis of recent years does not 
prove “the bankruptcy of human reason,” 
though it does show that reasoning is “of 
no use if through moral defects men do not 
apply in practice the results of the reason- 
ing.” This is sound; but one misses a 
realistic recognition that class, racial, and 
national egoism perverts reasoning as well 
as prevents its application. The economic 
and racial strife in America and the tragic 
impasse between America and Russia since 
the book went to press at the end of 1945 
have not invalidated its ethical principles, 
but they have shown that ethical principles 
without a radical change of heart and will 
are politically impotent. 

GEORGE F. THOMAS 
Princeton University 


CARLSTON, KENNETH S. The Process of 
International Arbitration. Pp 318. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
$4.50. 

The author of this book is Professor of 
Law at the University of Ilinois. The 
book is an important contribution to the 
cause of international arbitration. Pro- 
fessor Carlston writes with the hope that 
states in the future will make better use 
of the procedure and results of arbitration 
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than in the past. Arbitration can be a 
vital force for peace in the world if cer- 
tain errors of judgment can be avoided. 
Arbitrators in the past have themselves 
been to blame for the unpopularity of the 
method. The book is replete with in- 
stances wherein they have failed to per- 
ceive the function and duties entrusted to 
them. The book will be must reading to 


arbitrators, to attorneys, and to students 


of international relations. 

In the organization of the book a large 
part is given over to the history and study 
of cases. Analysis of cases and precedents 
established are given which will be of 
great value to government officials con- 
cerned with questions of arbitration. It 
seems to this reviewer that the author 
might, with profit to all, have elaborated 
more in many instances when citing cases. 

The author has shown how states may 
make arbitration work to a reasonable de- 
gree of satisfaction. States for no sound 
reason at all have in the past found fault 
with the arbitral award—an award that 
could have been handled more carefully 
and discussed more fully. Judges have at 
times failed to stay within the terms of 
their jurisdiction. They have attempted 
to pass on matters completely beyond and 
outside the boundaries of the compromise. 

States have failed at times to use their 
judicial rights in arbitration and have con- 
demned arbitration as a means of adjust- 
ing and settling disputes when as a matter 
of fact it has been the negligence of the 
states themselves that has caused the dis- 
satisfaction. Professor Carlston points out 
that a court of arbitration has to reopen a 
case and grant a rehearing in all cases 
where states question the justi¢e of the 
award made. 

As the reader completes the work, the 
thought occurs that states have not used 
arbitration to the fullest extent, and one 
wonders why they have not availed them- 
selves more frequently of the machinery 
that has been set up. - In the period ahead, 
the system has much to offer those states 
that sincerely desire to avoid war in the 
settling of their disputes. 

The appendix contains a comparative 
analysis of the statute of the International 
Court of Justice and the Permanent Court 
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of International Justice. An alphabetized 

list of all cases cited in the book follows 

the analysis. R. F. Woop 
Central Missouri State College 


Ypsiton. Pattern for World Revolution. 
Pp. 479. New York: Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947. $3.50. 


This is a fascinating story of the men 
and women of the Communist Interna- 
tional who, imbued with revolutionary 
ideals, fought for the Comintern through- 
out the world. The study is divided into 
four parts: General Staff in Moscow; 
Professional Revolutionaries; Decline of 
World Revolution, and End of the Com- 
intern; and Stalintern, which the authors 
assert “rests on force, suppression, and 
despair—not on hope and expectation.” 


The book is in no sense a history of the 


Comintern and does not discuss relations 
of the Comintern with the Soviet Union. 

“Reasons of an obvious nature,” state 
the authors, “forced the anonymity of X 
and Y,” who “remain known only as 
‘Ypsilon.’” But do they? Unless the 
identifying passages in this book are writ- 
ten in the Aesopian dialect or in what 
Lenin called the “slave language,” in- 
ternal evidence reveals that the authors 
bear a remarkable resemblance to Comrade 
Souvarine, a Trotskyite, who attended the 
Third Congress of the Comintern, and 
Comrade Max Albert, alias Mex Eberlein, 
a Spartacist and the only German delegate 
to attend the First Congress, March 3, 
1919. . 

In 1937 Comrade Y disappeared “in the 
whirlpool of the purges . . . without leav- 
ing a trace... .” His subsequent arrival 
in this country illustrates his intimate con- 
tacts with the passport department of the 
Comintern. Unfortunately the authors do 
not reveal how many other comrades who 
were once reported as liquidated in Mos- 
cow are now residing in New York. One 
such might be a hypothetical “Comrade 
Z,” the apparent author of the obvious 
recension of the papers of Comrade X. 

Lenin, founder of Bolshevism, said, as 
the Second German Empire fell before the 
red revolt, that the German revolution was 
more important and essential then the Rus- 
sian for the final victory of miitant com- 


munism. Although Rosa Luxemburg was 
the second greatest communist theoreti- 
cian, Lenin sent Professor Bukharin and 
Karl Radek as his emissaries to Berlin. 
In a book entitled Pattern for World Revo- 
lution one might expect to find a detailed 
account of their instructions, their tech- 
niques, and the real reason for their fail- 
ure. Not one communist secret is re- 
vealed in 479 pages, 

Brilliant are, however, the profile 
sketches of Bukharin, Radek, Kuusinen, 
Rakovsky, Dimitrov, Bela Kun, and the 
other leading members of the Communist 
International. Mention is also made of 
the more recently famous graduates of the 
Moscow school of revolution, such as 
Thorez, Ercoli, Broz, but not of Pishevari 
and Anna Paucker. Significant is the fact 
that only one page is devoted to Trotsky- 
ism and only two pages to Trotskyites. A 
very excellent index enhances the value of 


this book to students of the world revolu- 


tion. 

The authors have an interesting ex- 
planation of Stalin’s intervention in 1928 
in the affairs of the American communist 
party after the Sixth World Congress. 
They also show Stalin’s-and Molotov’s 
part in saving Thaelmann after the 1928 
incidents in Hamburg. In the opinion of 
the present writer, it is not Vishinsky’s 
cross-examination of Krestinsky (p. 299) 
but his examination of Rakovsky that re- 
veals the secret of the March 1938 trial. 
Finally, the authors believe that the Rus- 
sian Eurasian Empire cannot survive 
Stalin’s death, that his successor will have 
to dominate the army, the NKVD, and the 
industrial bureaucracy to hold his power, 
and that, if the imminent Russian crisis 
threatens the Soviet Union’s European and 
Asiatic expansion, the co-ordinated com- 
munist parties in central Europe are 
doomed. 

Raren HASWELL Lutz 

Stanford University 


RoMMEN, Hernrich A. The State in 
Catholic Thought. Pp. viii, 747. St. 
Louis and London: B. Herder Book Co., 
1945. $6.00. 


This book, by a Catholic, covers most 
of the familiar questions concerning the 
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origin and justification of the state, the 
scope of its functions, and (in somewhat 
sketchy style) the problem of world or- 
ganization. The author describes the 
Catholic political philosophy as an “or- 
ganic evolution.” It begins in “the Gospel 
and reason,” grows gradually towards per- 
fection, yet exhibits “colorful variety” and 
even “sharp conflict” of opinion in the suc- 
cessive attempts by Catholics to find ade- 
quate expressions of the “unchanging prin- 
ciples” of .Christian political doctrine. 

It is not always clear, in Rommen’s de- 
tailed exposition, whether a particular 
Catholic doctrine is being set forth as an 
eternal principle or only as a still inade- 
quate statement of the truth. Thus, both 
the state and private property are ex- 
plained as natural consequences of man’s 
virtues. Since man is by nature a reason- 
able, social, and political being, the state 
would have arisen even if Adam had not 
sinned, and it remains an indispensable in- 
stitution for the redeemed as well as for 
the unredeemed. Private property also, 
since it is a natural “enlargement” of hu- 
man personality, is a natural right which 
the state may not take away. These have 
been orthodox Christian doctrines since St. 
Thomas, but not before him; Rommen 
makes no reference to the early Fathers, 
Popes, and canonists who regarded both 
the state and private property as the 
products not of natural law but of con- 
vention, made necessary by’ man’s sins— 
particularly the sins of ambition and 
avarice, 

On the use of private property, Rom- 
men restates doctrines that have long been 
familiar in both Catholic and non-Catholic 
writings; namely, that the property right, 
whatever its origin, gives an owner no 
right to use his property against the com- 
mon welfare, and that the state has varied 
tasks to perform in preventing such an 
abuse of the property right. Thus Rom- 
men (following the encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI) holds that the 
state’s obligation to protect property rights 
rules out both communism, which destroys 
private ownership, and laissez-feire indi- 
vidualism, which lets a few owners make 
effective ownership impossible for most 
other people. 
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On the province of the state in relation 
to religion and education, Rommen’s ex- 
position makes plain the opposition of 
Catholicism to modern liberalism. In 
Catholic doctrine, freedom of religion is 
not a natural right. True, man can be- 
lieve only with his free will; the state can- 
not force any belief on him. But he has 
no right to a wrong belief, and the state 
has no right to treat all beliefs impartially. 
As an institution of “mediately divine 
origin,” the state owes reverence and wor- 
ship to God and must maintain the right 
kind of worship. This basic obligation re- 
mains, although the typical modern state, 
product of the Reformation, is not quali- 
fed to perform its ideal religious task, 
since it is not founded on any unity of the 
right faith. Thus actual Catholic policy is 
“conditioned by historical circumstances.” 
In a “Catholic country” (where “the peo- 
ple are in overwhelming majority Catho- 
hes”), Catholic doctrine requires the gov- 
ernment to support Catholicism and “re- 
press what is opposed to Catholicism.” 
Besides establishing the Catholic Church, 
the state must maintain schools in which 
only Catholic teachers are employed and 
only textbooks approved by the hierarchy 
are used; and it must ban all “heretical” 
propaganda among the people. In a non- 
Catholic country, Catholicism accepts, in- 
deed demands, religious neutrality on the 
part of the state—complete and genuine 
neutrality. Thus, on the one hand, the 
state must keep its public schools free of 
antireligious as well as sectarian-religious 
instruction. On the other hand, it must 
give equal rights of worship and education 
to all denominations, allowing them to 
maintain their own schools, in which they 
may teach their own religions; and it must 
accept these sectarian schools as equal in 
rank with the public schools. Thus (fol- 
lowing the modern Catholic line) Rommen 
translates an early Christian doctrine of 
freedom in the pagan state and restraint 
in the Christian state into freedom in the 
non-Catholic state and restraint in the 
Catholic state. 

Professor Rommen remarks that review- 
ers who ‘approach Catholic political phi- 
losophy “only from the outside” may not 
be able properly to evaluate that philoso- 
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phy. To the present reviewer the Catho- 
lic position on religious freedom appears to 
be a claim to enjoy the privileges without 
accepting the responsibilities of that free- 
dom. Moreover, in interpreting Catholic 
doctrine, Rommen at times inevitably in- 
terprets, explicitly or implicitly, non-Catho- 
lic doctrine also; and here ke is the “out- 
sider.” But, whatever his bias, he has 
written a scholarly book. It is a highly 
useful work for any student of the history 
cf Western political ideas. 
Francis W. Coker 
Yale University 


Gaus, JoHN Merriam. Reflections on 
Public Administration. Pp. 153. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: The University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1947. $2.00. 


Students of public administration are 
presently giving more attention to the im- 
portant problem of relating administration 
to those things from which :t has been so 
carefully separated by many writers, for 
example, politics. 

In this delightful little volume (most of 
which was read in a series of lectures at 
the University of Alabama in 1945), Pro- 
fessor Gaus establishes the roots of public 
administration in the environment, culture, 
folklore, and practices of the people. Pub- . 
lic administration is not treated as some- 
thing of recent origin that requires a de- 
fense but, rather, as a part of the ordinary 
day to day operation of government. 

It is not possible within the short space 
of a review to consider all zhe suggestive 
ideas in this book. The chepter headings 
are indicative of its content, point of view, 
and value: “The Ecology of Government,” 
“Politics and Administration,” and ‘Theory 
of the Processes of Government: Diagno- 
sis, Policy, and Review.” 

The book would have been worth writ- 
ing and listing as required reading by all 
public administration studen:s if only for 
the idea contained in this one sentence: 
“This analysis (of important problems and 
developments in public administration) 
leads to the conclusion that administration 
is intermingled with the entire process of 
government, and with the environment in 
which the people affected by the govern- 
ment exist.” 
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I cannot but quote one more sentence. 
“I must risk the heretical statement that 
a good budget staff and a good personnel 
office will do more to preserve the liberties 
of the people than a good court, decause 
they will be in operation long before a po- 
tential wrong is done.” 

Ray F. Harvey 

New York University 


COMMITTEE ON RECORDS OF WAR ADMINIS- 
TRATION. The United States at War. 
Pp. xv, 555. Washington: U S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (Historical Re- 
ports on War Administration, Bureau of 
the Budget No. 1), 1946. $1.00 paper- 
bound. 


In a letter to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget dated March 4, 1942, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested that a committee 
be appointed to help preserve the records 
of the administration of the war “in an éc- 
curate and objective account of our pres- 
ent experience.” Soon after this sugges- 
tion was made the Committee on Records 
of War Administration was established 
within the Bureau of the Budget, with 
Pendleton Herring as its Chairman. The 
Committee immediately selected its staff 
and began its work. On June 19, 1946, 
less than one year after the end of hos- 
tilities, the Committee’s first report, The 
Unsted States at War, had peen completed 
and was submitted to President Truman. 

The product of a staff of research work- 
ers, this report is well organized and fairly 
well integrated, particularly when one con- 
siders the broad scope of the subject mat- 
ter. It contains a comprehensive account 
of the role of the Federal Government in 
mobilizing our economy for defense and 
war, 
emphasized, the economic and political as- 
pects are not neglected. 

Chapters are devoted to a wide range of 
subjects, as indicated by the following 
headings’: “Regulating the Flow of Mate- 
rials,” “Food for War,” “Mobilizing La- 
bor,” “Transporting Goods,” and “Fighting 
Inflation.” Basic problems are discussed 
candidly, and without the usual restraint 
which characterizes the treatment of con- 
troversial subjects in government publica- 
tions. For example, a section describing 
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one of the early reorganizations of the de- 
fense agencies contains the following state- 
ment: “As it became clear that there would 
be a reorganization—and that there was 
at least a chance for a defense ‘czar’—a 
desperte struggle for position got under 
way. Industrial and financial groups sought 
to gain control of the defense program. 
The War and Navy Departments in the 
main were allied with them. Other groups, 
with equal zeal, fought to retain their gains 
of the preceding years and to prevent 
domination of the Government by indus- 
trial and financial interests” (pp. £1~52). 

In addition, no attempt has been made 
to ignore the conflicts which arose between 
government agencies. Instead, the discus- 
sion of these conflicts clarifies the under- 
lying cifference between the agencies con- 
cerned, a task which the accounts in the 
newspapers of the time rarely actomplished 
satisfactorily. These struggles were, for 
the mast part, the result of differences in 
principle and conflicts of primary inter- 
ests, rather than the result of personal 
clashes between administrators or ambi- 
tion for power on the part of “bureau- 
crats.” 

One can detect some partiality toward 
the Bureau of the Budget in the report. 
The influence of this agency was probably 
not as great, nor its judgment always as 
sound, as the reader might be led to sup- 
pose, Despite this and several other minor 
weaknesses, however, the report presents a 
broadly conceived and intelligent analysis 
of one of the most important periods in 
this Nation’s history. 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


Buck, Pain W., and Joan W. MASLAND 
The Governments of Foreign Powers. 
Pp. viii, 439. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1947. $3.25. 


This work is probably the best up-to- 
date text in the field of comparative gov- 
ernment As stated at the outset, its pur- 
pose is to furnish “the essential informa- 
tion needed to interpret the policies and 
action of the great states of the world.” 
This aim is more than adequately fulfilled 
in a lucid style, describing, analyzing, and 
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interpreting the governmental institutions 
of Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and China. 

Exclusion of consideration of such sec- 
ondary governments as those of Spain, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian states, the 
Balkans, and the republics of Latin 
America is justified by the inclusion of the 
former Axis states. Although the govern- 
ments of Germany, Italy, and Japan are, 
by virtue of defeats in World War II, in 
various stages of reorganization, the large 
populations and the advanced technological 
cultures of those countries require a prag- 
matic consideration of their importance in 
world affairs. Moreover, the United States 
is playing no small part in the reorganiza- 
tion of their political institutions—a role 
which the student of ccmparative govern- 
ment should understand and appreciate 

Formerly a Rhodes scholar, Professor 
Buck has incorporated interesting firsthand 
observations in its description of the Brit- 
ish Government, which injects into his 
treatment an uncommon vitality of inter- 
est. Moreover, his comparative method 
utilizes basic knowledge of American insti- 
tutional structure and function to intro- 
duce materials pertaining to Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, Germany, and 
Italy. 

In this day, when many American schol- 
ars are vying with the sycophants of the 
press and the politicians of both parties in 
smearing Russia, it is refreshing to see 
the Soviet Union discussed objectively. 
Wherever information is too controversial 
or facts too inadequate for definite ap- 
praisal, Professor Buck candidly says so. 

Professor Masland, a specialist in Far 
Eastern affairs, wrote the last seven chap- 
ters, which trace the constitutional devel- 
opment of Japan and China to the present 
and provide an understanding of what may 
be expected of those governments in the 
immediate future. His analyses and con- 
clusions are valid, because his facts are ac- 
curate and his perspective is one of a ma- 
ture political scientist. 

While the work is a desirable addition to 
the library of any cultured person, it is 
especially good as a text for comparative 
government, providing, as it does, the ele- 
mentary essentials of such a college course, 
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and supplementing each chapter with a 
critical reading list of collateral materials. 
ArtHuR D. ANGEL 
Michigan State College 


FITZGERALD, WALTER. The New Europe: 
An Introduction to Its Political Geog- 
raphy Pp. xiii, 298. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946 $2.75. 

The literature of political geography in . 
English is still so small that any com- 
petent addition is an event. In this volume 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a professor of geography 
at the Victoria University cf Manchester, 
presents a compact and well-balanced su “> 
mary of the geographical patterns of Ev N 


- rope that most directly influence European 


politics. Originally published in England 
shortly before the close of the war, the 
book has been recently revised for Ameri- 
can publication. This edition is thus the 
first important postwar regional study of 
Europe, and its value is considerably en- 
hanced by its timeliness. 

There are twenty-eight well-selected 
maps, and each of the seven chapters is 
followed by a comprehensive bibliography. 
In fact, only two faults, both forgivable, 
mar the careful scholarship that has gone 
into this work. First, Professor Fitz- 
gerald’s style is occasionally tortuous and | 
always undistinguished. Second, he fails 
to consider the repercussions that the new 
technology of war, notably the atomic 
bomb, wil inevitably have on traditional 
concepts and attitudes of political geogra- 
phy in both war and peace. This myopia, 
however, he shares with distinguished com- 
pany in both the diplomatic and scholarly 
worlds. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
historical and geographical background ma- 
terial. A short introductory chapter on 
basic concepts of political geography is fol- 
lowed by longer sections on the evolution 
of the nation-states of western Europe -in 
relation to their geography, tae frontiers of 
nationality in central and eastern Europe 
and the partition of Europe at Versailles. 
In the remainder of the volume there is a 
description of the Soviet exp2riment in po- 
litical geography, an examination of some 
special problems of western Europe, such 
as the land problem in Italy and the popu- 


lation problem of France, and, finally, an 
examination of Europe in its world rela- 
tions. 

To Professor Fitzgerald, “the settlement 
of the empty, or half-empty, but habitable 
lands, and a corresponding reduction of 
density in the congested areas constitute 
the supreme tasks of planning now con- 
fronting the world.” He believes that the 
harmony of international relationships is 
endangered by this overcrowding in Europe 
and elsewhere. Since European states are 
the great colonial powers, it is their re- 
sponsibility to seek an “ordered redistribu- 
tion of population within the habitable re- 
gions of the world.” 

WINCHESTER H. HEICHER 

University of Miami 


SCHUBART, WALTER. Europa und die Seele 
des Ostans. Pp. 317. Luzern, Switzer- 
land: Vita Nova Verlag, 1938. Fr. 12.50. 


The author believes that the Northern 
Kultur of the Germans, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and the Scandinavians—including “the 
Prussians and the Puritans’—is on’ the 
way out. After having won out over the 
earlier Mediterranean culture, it will now 
be supplanted, as the center of culcural 
gravity shifts to the Slavs and especially 
the Russians The reason for the change 
is that the Eastern people possess, as “a 
constant national quality,” that tendency 
toward the metaphysical which the other 
nations lack (p. 26). The Occident gave 
mankind technology but robbed it of its 
soul. It is the task of Russia to return 
that soul to man. The horror of Bolshe- 
vism is but temporary—like the Tatar 
yoke—and the old saying will prove itself: 
ex oriente lux (p. 38). 

The author therefore wishes to write 
about Europe as seen from the Slavic East. 
He stresses that a historian without phi- 
losophy is but a chronicler, and that to 
write history one has to ‘“philosophize.” 
The reviewer does not wish to quarrel with 
this assertion, but it seems that in this 
particular book we have an overdose of 
philosophical—and _ philosophical-sounding 
—conclusions and a minus of historical or 
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author. In a series of chapters dealing 
with such topics as the “rhythm oï world 
history,” the tension between the East and 
West as cultural problems, Russian na- 
tionalism, the Russian soul, Russia between 
Europe and Asia, the collapse of the West, 
and so forth, the author sets forth a large 
number of observations and ideas Special 
chapters on the so-called national charac- 
teristics of the Germans, the British, and 
the Frenchmen are quite good; one leaves 
them with a clearer picture of what the 
author wanted to say than when one fin- 
ishes his involved, sometimes verbose, and 
often unclear discussions of the Russian 
soul. 

The author’s thoughts seem to bs domi- 
nated by his love and affection for the 
Russian people and the deep qualities of 
their culture and “national soul,” but he is 
by no means unaware or uncritical of faults 
they may possess. His knowledge of the 
United States is as small as his assertions 
are big, as indicated by such (incidental) 
passages as the following: “Behind the 
back of a civilization born in Europe there 
arises again the old soul of the Incian, for 
instance in the criminal gangs of the big 
cities” (p. 20); “American Germans volun- 
teered in 1918 against Germany and de- 
cided the outcome of the war” (p. 223); 
“the Englishman would be insufferable 
without the inhibitions imposed upon him 
by nobility of thought. If one removes 
the latter one finds—the American.” For- 
tunately for us, the author adds quickly 
that “such attacks against Americanism as 
a way of life hit the past more than the 
present and are likely to lose importance in 
the future” (p. 249). 

JOHN Brown Mason 

Oberlin College 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. The British 
Commonwealth and International Se- 
curity: The Role of the Domimons, 
1919-1939. Pp. xx, 326. Toronto, 
Canada: Ryerson Press for the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 
1947. $4.00. 


This second of a series of monographs 
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with frequent glances over the right shoul- 
der toward Lake Success. It is quietly 
written by Dr Carter of Smith College, 
and forms, in passing, a compact analysis 
of Canada’s external affairs in the years 
between the two most recent wars. 

The author believes that issues of inter- 
national security have had more influence 
on the individual Dominions and on the 
evolution of the British Commonwealth 
than has been recognized This is ques- 
tionable, but in no way mars this use- 
ful book. Among smaller states, the Do- 
minions were unique in their membership 
in two world-wide groupmgs—the British 
Commonwealth and the League of Na- 
tions. The author demonstrates that none 
of the Dominions, somewhat shaken by 
the absence of the United States, could 
feel that the League was an adequate sub- 
stitute for the Commonwealth connection. 
The Dominions looked upon the League’s 
function as security against war rather 
than im war. This is said to have altered 
the British attitude toward the League. 

Without confusing the reader, Dr. Carter 
analyzes the variety of responses in the 
individual Dominions, which had one com- 
mon aim—avoiding involvement in an- 
other war. There was no leader in Canada 
who supported the. League as Smuts and 
Hertzog did, nor did any Canadian equal 
Smuts in his convincing doctrine of the 
Commonwealth. Support of complete iso- 
lation 1s found to be rare except under the 
shadow of -impending war The author 
finds that the Imperial Conference of 1937 
became one of the decisive meetings in the 
history of the Commonwealth, “not be- 
cause of any formulation of theoretical 
principles such as made the 1926 Confer- 
ence so significant but because it united 
its participants in an awareness of com- 
mon danger.” She does not spare the Do- 
minions for the failure to establish collec- 
tive security; Australia and Canada had 
shown themselves reluctart to “face ulti- 
mate implications of collective action 
though the smaller members of the Com- 
monwealth had been ready to do so.” 

While we have before us a book on 
British practice, the reviewer wonders when 
somebody, for fun, will inquire whether our 
Department of State would now be better 
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titled with the substitution “foreign,” “in- 
ternational,” or “external” affairs for its 
tag. 
RicHARD H. HEINDEL 
Washington, D. C. 


GURSTER, EUGEN. Volk im Dunkel: Die 
geistige Tragodie des deutschen Volkes. 
Pp. 159. Luzern, Switzerland: Vita 
Nova Verlag, 1946. Fr. 9. 


This is @ series of essays centering on 
“the spiritual tragedy of the German peo- 
ple.” The author is a German refugee now 
in this country, who published before and 
during the war three books in Switzerland 
and Sweden, all devoted to the search for 
the spiritual roots of the modern concept 
of the totalitarian state. 

Mr. Gurster does an excellent job in re- 
futing some of the common and common- 
place answers. The basic fact of our mod- 
ern life is for him the breakdown of the 
Christian-humanitarian world. The lack of 
a common moral basis of our civilization 
explains, in his view, not ony the weak 
resistance cnet by such phenomena as 
fascism and Hitlerism, but also the readi- 
ness of a great many people, particularly 
among the youth, to embrace these sys- 
tems; for in the last resort, all forms of 
totalitarianism prove man’s need for a sys- 
tem of values. Totalitarianism, he thinks, 
won support because in some way it ful- 
filed this need, which our democratic 
relativism fails to do. 

Under the impact of three fateful fac- 
tors—the victory of communism in Rus- 
sia the world-wide fear of communism, 
and the defeat and the Treaty of Ver- 
sallles—Germany felt that it no longer 
belonged to the Christian-humanitarian 
world Moreover, democracy had made 
politics a mass affair (Mr. Gurster seems 
to share Mr. Hoffman Nickerson’s doubts 
as to the merits of this development). It 
followed that “the German breakdown of 
1918 was the first historical catastrophe 
which was lived through by millions of 
newspaper-reading people who had no re- 
ligious hope at their disposal in a politi- 
cally hopeless situation” (p. 78). Thus, 
anybody who could show the Germans 
some meaning in the events of the war and 


their sacrifices, or, even better, demon- 
strate their glory, was capable of rousing 
mass support for himself. The Nazis are 
thus “the mass expression of despair in 
the possibility of any kind of religious cer- 
tainty”; Nazism is a substitute religion, 
Christianity having failed in its mass ap- 
peal. 

Since the recent war was waged by the 
victors as a moral crusade, they must de- 
feat the Nazis not only militarily but also 
morally However, the victorious coalition 
represents no united moral principle. The 
author leaves no doubt as to his absolute 
rejection of communism, but he addresses 
no less critical remarks to the western al- 
lies. Some of these strictures are some- 
what dated—the book was written in 1945 
—but a good deal of what Mr. Giirster has 
to say has not lost in validity with the pas- 
sage of time. The essay on the “victors 
as representatives of moral law” deserves 
careful reading by those few who are still 
concerned with the moral issues of the 
war. 

The great question now confronting the 
world, Mr. Giirster points out, is not that 
of the future of our economic institutions. 
We are inevitably heading for some degree 
of socialism. What is really at stake is the 
survival or, better, revival of the ideals of 
Christianity threatened by the new re- 
ligion of communism. 

As a moral tract for our times, the book 
has merit; but its thesis is not too origi- 
nal. The social scientist will regret that 
Mr. Giirster does not carry his analysis 
much farther than he has done. The ques- 
tion Why? presents itself on almost every 
page of the book to the reader,-but appar- 
ently not always to the author. I also have 
some doubts as to the validity of the 
nowadays fashionable simple identification 
of Marxism with communism I wonder 
whether the roots of the religious traits in 
communism—and therefore also its to- 
talitarian nature—are not to be found in 
Russian life rather than in the teachings 
of the German sociologist. Nevertheless, 
the great sincerity of the book and in many 
parts the beauty of its presentation make 
it well worth reading. ‘ 

ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Bard College 
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NEEDHAM, JosepH. History is on Our 
Side. Pp. 226. New York: The Mac- 
miilan Co., 1947. $2.75. 


The twelve chapters of this volume con- 
sist of revised and expanded addresses, 
ranging from the delightful “Cambridge 
Summer” to the detailed indictment of 
Nazism, delivered in the Schiff lectures at 
Cornell University in 1940 This distin- 
guished British embryologist, a man of 
fearless and keen social conscience, unifies 
the dozen items into a genuine “contribu- 
tion to political religion and democratic 
faith.” 

Dr. Needham lets both fascism and com- 
munism stem from ‘Christianity, the former 
from Christianity’s otherworldly trend and 
the latter from its this-worldly bent. De- 
nying that Nazism-Fascism is a collectiv- 
ism, except on the emotional side, the au- 
thor defines it as the forcible s-abilization 
of the existing economic order in opposi- 
tion to peace and understanding among 
peoples, promoting war and resting upon a 
false idea of race. 

Nazism soon revealed itself also as an 
enemy of international science, as the 
apotheosis of gangsterism, reducing Ger- 
many to a nation of automata and attempt- 
ing to reverse social evolution by proclaim- 
ing regression as the life process. De- 
grading reason, exalting blood and soil, 
Nazism soon imprisoned science, discour- 
aged pure research, and insisted upon the 
settlement of all issues by the inspired 
dicta of the Fuehrer. Refusing to advance 
democracy by modifying capitalism, Naz- 
ism chose to make industry responsible to 
the authoritarian rule of grand-scale mo- 
nopolies and cartels. Industrial dictator- 
ship and demoniacal nationalism at home 
brought objective science and knowledge 
to a full stop. In spite of Buchman’s 
prayer of thanksgiving for Hitler, the Ger- 
man fascist state of pure blood could not 
be regenerated into anything resembling 
humanitarianism. Science as a product of 
bload yielded only a German biology, a 
German physics, a German mathematics. 
To 1938, 1880 first-class scientists went 
into emle from the larger Germany, 225 
from Italy, 103 from Spain, 160 from 
Czechoslovakia. Those who remained be- 
came slaves to Nazi militarism, even as 
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Reichsminister Franck ordered: “The ideas 
of Adolf Hitler contain the final truths 
of every possible scientific knowledge... . 
In our opinion, there can be only one 
starting-point for the German historian of 
law, as for all scientists, namely, the duty 
to conceive of German history as nothing 
but the pre-history of German Nazism” 
(p. 187). 

Dr. Needham regards communism as 
such as the heir of the Christian tradition: 
it “has always been an integral, perhaps 
the essential, element in Christianity.” 
Moreover, communism is redeemable, since 
the proletarian class struggle may be re- 
generated into justice and equality. As 
André Toledano said: “If the Left will not 
have God, it does not follow that he is on 
the Right” (p. 19). When Nazism re- 
tarded science, Russian communism pro- 
moted it 

Describing capitalism as escape from the 
medieval eccelesiastical economic control 
and as developing in opposition to the au- 
thoritarianism of the church, Dr. Needham 
states: 

“The profit-making motive acted for 
three or four hundred years as the most 
powerful stimulus and support for scien- 
tific research. But in the end the scientific 
method bursts these limitations. [To- 
day, science] goes beyond what any pri- 
vate group can make use of in profit-mak- 
ing enterprises, and demands recognition 
and application by the People and their 
State... . Our conclusion is, therefore, 
that although science grew up along with 
capitalism, capitalism came in the end to 
be a brake upon its further progress. With 
fascism it comes almost to a full stop. For 
further progress, we need the international 
outlook, the socialisation of industry and 
research, and a firm belief in the unity of 
mankind. When the Axis dictatorships 
have been overcome, we shall not go wrong 
if we adhere to these watchwords” (p. 
152 f). 

Tired sociologists will find their hopes 
for a better world revived as they read 
about the new ways of thought in science 
and ‘aspects of the world mind in time 
and space.” 

CONRAD Henry MOEHLMAN 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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Duties, ALLEN WELSH. Germanys Un- 
derground Pp. xiii, 207. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. $3.00. 


Of tke many books and articles that have 
appeared since V-E Day on behind-the- 
scenes opposition in Hitler’s Third Reich, 
this volume is by far the most Important 
and the most reliable. It brings together 
in a coherent and balanced rarrative the 
known facts, sifted and evaluated, about 
the res:stance movement in Germany and 
its culmination in the attempt to assassi- 
naze Hitler on July 20, 1944. 

Mr. Allen Dulles, chief of the Office of 
Strategic Services mission in Switzerland 
during the war, was in contact with some 
of the leading figures in the conspiracy. At 
the close of hostilities he entered Germany 
as head of the OSS detachmert and began 
to investigate the details of the July 20 
Putsch, which if it had succeeded would 
have altered the time and the manner of 
the war’s conclusion. He interviewed sur- 
vivors, traced obscure witnesses, examined 
documents, and sifted facts from imagina- 
tive gossip The result is an authentic and 
fascinating narrative, objectively presented, 
of the operations of a modern Fronde 
against the suicidal personal dictatorship of 
Adolf Ejitler. Although it is the story of a 
movement that failed (incidentally, it ap- 
pears tc have received no effective support 
from Washington), it is nevertheless of 
corsiderable historical significance, and Mr. 
Dulles’ volume will retain its first-narra- 
tive value for historians even though many 
additional details may be supplied by later 
research. 

As revealed here, the facts contradict a 
wicely held or widely propagated opinion 
that opposition to fascism is tae exclusive 
virtue of the radical Left. The leaders of 
the opp2sition to Hitler came in the main 
from the upper classes, and they acted on 
the simple Christian ethical conviction that 
the regime was evil and must be destroyed. 
It might also be pointed out that this 
movement was spontaneous and indige- 
nous; it was not inspired by Moscow exiles 
or nourished by Western intelligence au- 
thorities as were the other national resist- 
ance mcvements. 

The principal leaders and directors of 
the conspiracy were Car] Goerdeler, former 
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mayor of Leipzig, and General Ludwig 
Beck, who resigned as Chief of Steff of 
the German Army in 1938 in opposition to 
Hitler’s reckless and aggressive foreign 
policy. In the beginning, active opposition 
developed and matured in three centers: 
the Wednesday Society, a Berlin round- 
table group; the Kreisau Circle, which was 
religiously motivated, under the leadership 
of Count Helmuth von Moltke; and the 
anti-Nazi generals, active and retired, of 
the German Army, and particularly off- 
cers of the General Staff. The plotting 
against Hitler began in 1938 on a narrow 
basis—a restricted group of political and 
military leaders—but broadened with the 
outbreak of the war; and as contacts were 
multiplied and the net extended it came to 
include former trade union officials, repre- 
sentatives of the Social Democratic and 
Catholic Center parties, leaders in the 
Catholic and Protestant churches, and high 
officials of the Government and the Army. 
In Hitler’s police state only the Army had 
the power to overthrow the dictatorship, 
suppress its political and military forma- 
tions, and establish a new regime. Hence 
the story of the conspiracy centers around 
the efforts to persuade the military to act. 
Again and again from 1938 to 1944 the po- 


" litical leaders were disappointed, and it was 


not until after Stalingrad and the Allied 
victory in North Africa, when the outcome 
of the war was no longer in doubt, that the 
military were finally convinced that they 
must act to rid the world of Hitler, and 
the war, and open the way to a new regime 
in Germany. 

Count von Stauffenberg’s bomb dia not 
kill Hitler, but under the mistaken impres- 
sion that he had been eliminated the Putsch 
began in the War Ministry in Berlin. De- 
spite the failure to remove the Fuehrer, it 
might have succeeded had it not been for 
hesitation, inadequate planning, and a se- 
ries of accidents in execution. There fol- 
lowed a blood purge which cost the lives 
of thousands of men (4,980 according to a 
recent official source), who, had they sur- 
vived the terror, would have supplied some 
of the leadership so sorely needed today 
in the regeneration of central Europe. 

Oron JAMES Ha 

University of Virginia i 
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Porrocg, James K., and James H. METSEL. 
Germany Under Occupation. Pp. 306. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan’ George Wahr 
Publishing Co., 1947. No price. 


Germany Under Occupation is a collec- 
tion of documents and illustrative material. 
James K. Pollock, head of the Political 
Science Department of the University of 
Michigan, was sent to Germany by the 
Military Government soon after the ca- 
pitulation and had decisive influence on 
building the foundation of a new constitu- 
tional and admunistrative life. Here we 
have, for the first time, as far as this re- 
viewer knows, a rather complete collection 
of agreements, decrees, ordinances, laws, 
proposals, speeches, and important articles 
—all dealing with the attempts to over- 
come the political chaos which existed at 
the end of the war in Germany. Naturally 
the American Zone offers more material 
because Mr Pollock played a leading role 
there, but the other zones also contribute 
their share of the material to the book 

One of the many valuable documents is 
the synopsis of the constitutions of Laen- 
der-Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden and 
Hesse. The noticeable differences from 
state to state prove'that the Germans are 
once more building up a rather complex 
system of constitutions and administra- 
tions. ‘During the war all too many publi- 
cations created the impression that the 
Germans are inclined to very uniform po- 
litical thinking. In reality, German history 
contains a bewildering variety of state laws 
of the many territories that formed the 
Reich. The patterns of a multitude of 
constitutions and political parties are al- 
ready clearly visible again. 

Germany Under Occupation includes ma- 
terial from the period of the Yalta Confer- 
ence to the issuance of the Hoover eco- 
nomic report. This reliable and concise 
publication will be appreciated by every- 
one who wants to form a balanced judg- 
ment on Military Government in Germany. 

Witiam F. SoLLMANN 

Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 


Hindus, Maurice. The Bright Passage. 
Pp. xiv, 370. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1947. $3.00. 


In making a tour of the European coun- 
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tries on several occasions, Mr. Maurice 
Hindus, the distinguished writer and cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, paid particular attention to Czecho- 
slovakia. He found that the first country 
which become a victim of Hitler’s aggres- 
sion had made more rapid progress toward 
normalcy than many of its neighbors. The 
Bright Passage is thus the result of Mr. 
Hindus’ close observations made on the 
spot over a period of many months. The 
book is typical of the writer’s numerous 
works, some of which have already dealt 
with Czechoslovakia before and during the 
Second World War. In many respects The 
Bright Passage represents the continuation 
and, incidentally, the justification of the 
author’s two earlier works, To Sing with 
Angels and We Shall Live Again. Like its 
predecessors, it 1s an absorbing mixture 
of factual information, historical reminis- 
cences, character sketches, impressions, and 
philosophical incursions into the problems 
of a region which, unfortunately, has re- 
ceived only scant serious treatment at the 
hands of writers of rather too much stand- 
ardized books on foreign countries. The 
author is most concerned with the people, 
the middle-class proletarians, the village 
priests, and the impact made upon the 
population by the conflicting political and 
economic ideas of which central Europe has 
become a focus. 

Mr. Hindus likes Czechoslovakia. His 
liking is not blind. He evaluates the nu- 
merous political, economic, and social re- 
forms brought about in the country since 
its liberation, and does so in the light of its 
democratic tradition and with due regard 
to its position between the west and the 
east. The author has a good word to say 
on behalf of the patriotism of the leaders 
and the membership of the Communist 
Party. There is no official censorship in 
the country, and no trace of what has be- 
come known in a rather casual manner as 
the “iron curtain.” Wherever the author 
went he took great pains to discover how 
the present political, economic, and social 
forms work in Czechoslovakia. He gained 
the impression that it is impossible to re- 
turn to the conditions of 1938: that a 
transition from one social order to an- 
other is being carried out, not without 
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mistakes but with consistency and not 
without success; and that after the be- 
trayal of Munich and seven years of Nazi 
occupation the people are trying in an or- 
ganized manner to find the social forms of 
the future. 
. Joser Hané 
Washington, D. C. 


LACERDA, JoHN. The Conqueror Comes 
to Tea: Japan Under MacArthur. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1946. $2.75. 


From eight months spent on the streets 
and in the offices of military administra- 
tors in Tokyo, in trips into the country- 
side with an interpreter, and in numerous 
interviews, John LaCerda has written a 
breezy account of “Japan under Mac- 
Arthur.” 

He believed that it was possible to un- 
derstand postwar Japan and its people 
without sympathizing with them (p. 21), 
and his treatment reveals how far short he 
fell cf real understanding. A few examples 
will suffice. In describing group and often 
mixed bathing, he criticizes the common 
use of the same water without mentioning 


that provision is made for cleansing and - 


rinsing before the bather soaks in the tank. 
He accuses the Japanese of lacking a sense 
of proportion, yet fails to qualify this to 
take account of well-known artistic sensi- 
tivities. He explains indirection as arising 
from a tendency to avoid issues, yet he 
fails to explain historic and humble cases 
wher. Japanese have shown boldness. La- 
Cerda’s attitudes bear the marks of war- 
time correspondence in the Pacific. 

Although the author’s style is usually 
lucid, in places he has typed out fragmen- 
tary, poorly related paragraphs as if they 
came straight from notebook jottings. 
This is particularly true ot Chapter III: 
“These Are the People.” 

There are few errors of fact: his use of 
“etai” instead of eta, “Kokumin-Dom” in- 
stead of Kokumin-Domei, reference to the 
number of characters in the Japanese 
“alphabet,” and to the assassination of 
Premier Inukai in 1937 instead of actually 
in the notorious “May 15” incident in 1932. 

One could wish for more penetrating 
analyses and less naivité. zor example, in 
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his chapter on the emperor, entitled “Myth 
with a Mustache,” he calls Hirohito a “‘liv- 
ing lesson in democracy.” Compare his 
description of the “democratic” education 
of Crown Prince Akihito with Richard E. 
Lauterbach’s account in New Republic, 
March 3, 1947, LaCerda does not grapple 
with the emperor as an institution. His 
treatment of changes in the Japanese 
family system is far less adequate than 
Margaret Parton’s dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune on August 23, 1946. 
He glibly pronounces State Shinto dead. 
Can we be sure? He declares that the Far 
Eastern Commission “sets the policy for 
the occupation of Japan.” Really? He is 
confident in the policy of “controlled lib- 
eralization of the workers” and is sharply 
anti-Soviet. One-third of his chapter on 
the trial of war criminals is compcsed of 
gossip, although this is an important sub- 
ject on which the American public is poorly 
informed. After quoting some very sig- 
nificant Japanese revisionist opinions se- 
cured from the Division of Censorship, the 
author concludes simply that we must be 
vigilant. Would it not be more discerning 
to observe that the eradication of chauvin- 
ism will depend greatly on the conduct and 
success of Japanese leaders and of Ameri- 
can agencies of occupation, especially in 
dealing with the problem of helping to 
build a decent peacetime economy? 

Somewhet to offset these criticisms, it 
should be said that LaCerda’s chapters (XI 
and XV) on the press and the Japanese 
secret services are both interesting and 
valuable. 

ALLAN B. COLE 
Pomona College and 
Claremont Graduate School 


SUNDARAM, LANKA. IJndiq’s Armies and 
Ther Costs. Pp. 256. Bombay Avanti 
Prakashan, 1946. Rs 7/8. 

India in World Politics. Pp. 

285. Delhi: Sultan Chand & Co, 1944. 

Rs. 10/8/—. 

Although written breathlessly with an 
eye on current events, Dr. Sundaram’s two 
volumes are now mainly of historical in- 
terest, because neither anticipates the man- 
ner and the timing of the British with- 
drawal from India, The dominant note js 
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one of complaint against Britain, the as- 
sumption beiùg that her every move is 
aimed at keeping a grip on India ‘in per- 
petuity.” Yet, in the second volume at 
least, the student of Indian affairs will find 
some things of interest. Dr. Sundaram, 
from long experience as journalist, re- 
searcher, and committeeman, knows at first 
hand India’s recent political history. He 
does not always present it well, but he 
turns up some hard-to-find information and 
some interesting points of view. 

The treatment of India’s armies is de- 
signed, in the author’s words, “to convince 
the reader of the three fundamental points 
involved in the Indo-British connection: 
firstly, that the Army in India is an Oc- 
cupation Army which controls a Mercenary 
Army and compels it to keep the people of 
India in subjugation; secondly, that the 
costs of these Occupation and Mercenary 
Armies have been, and are being, inequi- 
tably distributed between Britain and In- 
dia, the balance of advantage always lying 
with the former; and, thirdly, that the in- 
cidence of Army or Defence expenditure in 
India had always been the highest in the 
world, and that it had destroyed every pos- 
sibility for nation-building activities, with 
the result that India is in chronic poverty 
and ignorance.” 

To prove these points Dr. Sundaram ap- 
proaches the subject historically, beginning 
with the military policy of the East India 
Company and following the subsequent 
changes up to World War I, with which 
he deals in detail. Next he describes the 
interwar period, and finally the expansion 
of personnel and costs during the Second 
World War. Complaining frequently about 
the paucity of information, he relies chiefly 
on legislative debates, departmental memo- 
randa, and commission reports He rec- 
ommends a truly national army, supported 
by the patriotic sentiments as well as the 
funds of the people. 

The second volume has a broacer scope. 
It describes India’s relations with the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labor Organization, and discusses the 
trends and the problems of India’s for- 
eign trade and her emigrant communities 
abroad. The author has a better grasp of 
these topics than he has of the army. The 
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detail with which he recounts the compli- 
cated history of India’s participation in the 
League and the ILO is illuminating. He 
has, for example, an excellent account of 
the torturous negotiating by which India 
finally came to be represented on the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO, of India’s signal 
achievements in that organization, of the 
complications introduced by the Indian 
States, and of the influence of ILO mem- 
bership on labor’s progress in India. He 
makes the most of India’s ambivalent po- 
sition in these international organizations 
—on the one hand a huge and important 
country with bona fide membership, on the 
other a powerless country tied to the apron 
strings of Britain and forced to see puny 
little nations strut across the international 
stage solely by virtue of possessing the one 
thing India did not have—sovereignty. 
The author’s account of Indians overseas 
is briefer and less scholarly than his splen- 
did earlier treatment of this subject in dif- 
ferent issues of the Asiatic Review, but it 
contains recent material that helps to bring 
the topic up to date. He knows more 
about Indian communities overseas than 
anyone else. 

Both books suffer from a headlong style. 
They were “dictated to my stenographer, 
as if I were addressing an audience,” and 
received very little revision. Also, the au- 
thor has listened to so much parliamentary 
debate and read so many official reports 
that he has fallen into that most terrible 
of all things—official Bntish English. As a 
consequence the two books, especially the 
first, are hard to read Only a person 
motivated by a professional interest will 
have the stamina to wade through the vol- 
umes. 

KincGsLtey DAVIS 

Princeton University 


Hocan, Warm Ransom. The Texas Re- 
public: A Social and Economic History 
Pp. ix, 338 Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1946. $3.00. 


This volume, the result of years of 
painstaking research, is a labor of love. 
From the lovely dedication to ‘‘final in- 
spection” there runs a golden thread of 
pride and devotion. At the outset, Mr. 
Hogan disclaims any intention of writing a 
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politicel history, “the maneuverings of 
politicians,” as he denotes it, but states 
that his main objective is to picture the 
“social ground swells” that moved politi- 
cians into action. Careful reading of the 
twelve chapters (“Gone to Texas,” “The 
Necessaries of Life,” “Roads of Mud and 
Slush,” “Times Are Terribly Severe,” “Fun 
and Frolic Were the Rulirg Passions,” 
“Education, Both Solid and Ornamental,” 
“Tall Talk’ and Cultural Ferment,” 
“Fighting the Devil on His Cwn Ground,” 
“These Racking Fever Chills,” “Curses on 
the Law’s Delay,” “Rampant Individual- 
ism,’ and “Fmal Inspection”) will con- 
vince the serious reader that the author 
has succeeded. Practically every chapter 
is a gem, the sum total presenting a graphic 
picture of the social and economic life of 
the people of The Texas Republic. 

Whether “Texas and Texans” of today 
are a sort of world apart, characterized by 
a “special quality of their own,” may be 
open to argument. It is doubtful if any 
such characterization of the period under 
consideration could be sustained. In writ- 
ing a history of almost any section of the 
frontier from 1800 to the Civil War, the 
above chapter headings (Ohio, Indiana, 
Alabama, and the like substituted for 
Texas in the first chapter) could be ap- 
propriately used. The vicissitudes of life 
and tke characteristics of the people varied 
only in degree on the frontier as it moved 
across the continent. 

One marvels at the richness of the origi- 
nal scurce material covering this frontier 
period of history. Footnote citations are 
almos: wholly from them, and, although 
the bibliography contains an extensive list 
of secondary accounts, books and periodi- 
cal articles, references to these are sparing. 
The richness of the source materials and 
the skillful way they have been used con- 
stitute the real value of the book. The 
general format meets the higa standards of 
the University of Oklahoma Press. 

J. L. WALLER 

Texas College of Mines 

El Paso, Texas 


Pomeroy, EARL S. The Territories and 
the United States, 1861-1890: Studies 
in Colonial Administration Pp. vii, 163. 
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Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 

Press, 1947. $2.50. 

Except for the insular possessions of 
the United States, American scholars have 
long remained strangely uninterested in 
the relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and its territories. In this fine little 
study, obviously the result of careful and 
extensive research, Professor Pomeroy am- 
ply makes up for this neglect. The stated 
purposes of the volume are “to describe 
how the territorial and national systems of 
government functioned at their several 
points of contact, and to suggest some of 
the effects of the national connections on 
the territories themselves.” ‘Beyond ques- 
tion the first of these purposes, at least, 
has been admirably accomplished. 

The author attacks his problems by first 
making studies of the administrative rela- 
tionships between the territories and the 
departments most responsible for their 
control, the Department of State and the 
Department of the Interior Much of his 
information here has been gleaned from 
official correspondence files and from pri- 
vate manuscript collections. Separate chap- 
ters are then given over to the subjects of 
territorial finances, territorial justice, ap- 
pointments of personnel, and the terri- 
- torial delegate. A concluding chapter and 
two appendices listing all the territorial 
governors, secretaries, judges, and dele- 
gates, with their terms of office and other 
personal information, round out the book. 

The author's general conclusions that 
colonial administration was at best a hap- 
hazard affair, that except for financial mat- 
ters the Federal Government exerted little 
definite control, that the territorial offices 
were a haven for political lame ducks, that 
no consideration was given to building up 
a colonial service, and that the territorial 
judiciary was by far the most ineffective 
and the most cordially disliked part of ter- 
ritorial government are all fully docu- 
mented in the text. His comparisons be- 
tween the American territorial system and 
the British control of the Thirteen Colonies 
are apt and informative His exploration 
of the attitude of the inhabitants of terri- 
tories toward Federal control is particu- 
larly valuable. 

One might wonder why the author did 
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not include a chapter on the subject of 
the territorial legislature and possibly an- 
other one on the place and influence of the 
Army in territorial affairs. In the compre- 
hensive bibliography at the end there is no 
reference to military papers. Finally, one 
questions whether the editors acting for 
the American Historical Association were 
doing full justice to this excellent work by 
crowding so many words onto the page that 
its reading is exceedingly difficult. 
GEORGE E. Mowry 
Mills College 
Oakland, California 


PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN. The Pageant of 
Middle American History. Pp. x, 496. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. $400. 


This is.a sketch of some of the leading 
episodes and general trends of Mexican 
and Central American history. The scholar 
does not expect writers of pageants to be 
accurate in every detail, to present new 
facts, or to depart far from the best-known 
popular accounts in interpretation. The 
author of this book has avoided serious 
inaccuracies and exhibited balanced judg- 
ment. The trader, the tourist, the investor, 
the beginning student, or anyone else in 
search of a panoramic view will profit from 


` reading the book; but it contains nothing 


for the specialist, who will recognize at 
once that the narrative is incomplete and 
superficial, devoting little attention to the 
moving forces in the modern history of the 
region and omitting many important phases 
of economic development, such as the be- 
ginnings of the banana business, the ex- 
ploitation of forest resources other than 
chicle, the livestock business, and the min- 
ing booms, to say nothing of railway build- 
ing (except for the Panama Railroad and 
the Keith Railway in Costa Rica), public 
utilities, and manufacturing. It is a pag- 
eant without many of the episodes that 
give vividness and interest to pageants. 

J. Frep Rippy 

University of Chicago 


KEEN, BENJAMIN. David Curtis DeForest 
and the Revolution of Buenos Altres 
Pp vii, 186. New Haven: Yale Unj- 
versity Press, 1947. $3.00, 
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Lives of great men oft remind us that 
the lives of second-rate men, such as David 
Curtis DeForest, are necessary to round 
out the picture of the past These men 
are not only more representative of their 
age; they are also less on guard against 
posterity, and leave it less refractory ma- 
tenals to work with than the marble and 
bronze of the great. Only a DeForest pre- 
serves for posterity a letter in which, ad- 
dressing a business associate who is also 
a government agent, he chides him for sub- 
ordinating business to affairs of state 

Such a letter was written by DeForest 
to Juan Larrea in 1810, when the two men 
were in England seeking aid for the new 
quasi-independent government of Buenos 
Aires; and a copy of it was kept in one of 
DeForest’s letter books, which are now 
preserved in the Yale University library 
This episode typifies the greater part of 
DeForest’s life. It was spent largely ın 
his native Connecticut and his adopted 
country, Argentina, with occasional trips 
to England; and its core was a compound 
of business and politics, commerce and 
diplomacy, political idealism and self-seek- 
ing. His chief claim to fame was the part 
that he played in promoting the independ- 
ence of Argentina and its diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and cultural relations with the 
United States. 

The book deals mainly with the period 
of about fifteen years from the arrival of 
this penniless Connecticut Yankee at the 
viceregal court of Buenos Aires to his final 
return in 1819 to Connecticut, where he 
settled down to enjoy the tidy fortune he 
had made in the interval, principally 
through privateering at the expense of 
Spain. He was frequently a ringside spec- 
tator of the stirring events of that period, 
and sometimes a leading participant in 
them. 

Professor Keen has told the story well; 
jt is abundantly documented from sources 
in Argentina as well as the United States; 
and its only flaw—a slight tendency to 
exaggerate DeForest’s importance—will 
doubtless be detected and discounted by 
the alert reader, so that no harm will be 
done. The major outlines of the story of 
the Argentine independence movement and 
inter-American relations in that period will 
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not need to be altered as a result of this 
study, but it will aid greatly in giving 
them the three-dimensional quality so 
often lacking in studies focused on the 
great figures of that age. Among the 
most interesting parts of the book are the 
intimate glimpses of the society in which 
DeForest moved in Connectizut and Buenos 
Aires. 

Two portraits of DeForest were painted 
by Samuel F. B. Morse in 1823 One, 
which was made for his family, represents 
him as he was six or eight years earlier— 
“Not,” he explained, “to make himself 
look younger, but to appear to children 
and grandchildren more suitably matched 


as to age with their mother and grand- - 


mother,” who was his junior by twenty7~ 


one years This portrait, which now hangs 
in the Yale University Art Gallery, forms 


the frontispiece of this book. The other .- 


and more authentic portrait, made to be 
sent to Buenos Aires, where it is still pre- 
served, has been described by a writer of 
that city as showing DeForest “in that in- 
tensive second youth which Providence is 
wont to bestow on generous natures as 
they near the fifty year mark.”- Two 
years later DeForest died of pneumonia at 
the age of fifty-one, in the midst of law 
suits brought against him because of his 
privateering activities. The. curious reader 
would like to know more than Professor 
Keen tells him about the outcome of these 
suits. DeForest’s wife survived him al- 
most forty-eight years, and never remar- 
ried ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


AULT, WARREN O. Europe in Modern 
Times. Pp xvi, 859 Eoston D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1946. $5:00. 


Europe m Modern Times is a fresh and 
excellent manual of European history from 
the Renaissance to the conclusion of the 
Second World War, highly to be recom- 
mended on two major counzs: first, since 
the author is convinced that “the student 
should not be taught more than he can 
think about,’ there are not too many 
facts, theories, and ideas presented; and 
secondly, the space devoted to politics, 
wars, economics, social and religious phe- 
nomena is well proportioned. 


f 
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Despite the fact that this is a large book 
covering four and a half centuries of hu- 
man endeavor (and human tragedy), the 
author has succeeded admirably in avoid- 
ing the trivial and inconsequential. As is 
inevitable, the captious critic can discover 
some details which seem to him of no ma- 
jor significance; but there are no pem- 
mican doses of encyclopedic information in 
this book to detract the attention of the 
student from the main flow of the narra- 
tive, and occasional touches of humor 
light up what otherwise might have become 
a too closely packed summary of historic 
development. 
` The author has resisted with some suc- 
cess the contemporary temptation to over- 
stress the more immediate past. Approxi- 
mately one quarter of his book is given 
over to the two World Wars of the twen- 
tieth century, possibly too much space for 
a text of this nature, particularly in view 
of the fact that only eighty pages are as- 
signed to cover the Enlightenment of the 
‘eighteenth century, the French Revolution, 
and the Napoleonic Wars. Few teackers, 
however, will quarrel with him for doing 
so, and certainly the suicidal smash-up of 
Western civilization in process before our 
very eyes needs to be driven home in our 


- schools and colleges by every means pos- 


sible. 

The book contains numerous and well- 
chosen illustrations. The maps, unfortu- 
nately, are on too small a scale to be very 
useful 

` WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


MANNING, CLARENCE A The Story of the 
Ukraine. Pp 326 New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947. $3.75. 


This history of the Ukraine, the fifth 
published in recent years in the English 
language, is less crowded with details than 
the translatıons of Doroshenko’s and Hru- 
shevsky’s outlines, clearer and better or- 
ganized than Allen’s book, and more com- 
plete than Chamberlin’s brilliant sketch 
And for the first time a foreign scholar 
has completely adopted the point of view 
of the Hrushevsky school regarding the 
general interpretation of Ukraiman history, 
the relations between the Ukrainians and 
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their neighbors—Russians and Poles—and 
even the idealization of the Kozaks. 
Professor Manning has succeeded in 
making an involved story very readable by 
concentrating on the most striking fea- 
tures. ‘Thus as far as, for instance, the 
Kozak hetmans are. concerned, the two 
most famous personalities, Khmelnitsky 
and Mazepa, appear very distinctly, while 
a man like Sahaydachny is only occasion- 
ally mentioned and Vyhowsky’s or Doro- 
shenko’s policies are very briefly explained. 
All that preceded the Kozak period is even 
more briefly touched, although King Daniel 
would have deserved at least a few lines. 
The discussion of the confusing termi- 
nology is excellent—-Rus’, Russia and 
Ukraine, in a chapter where only the name 
Ruthenia is not quite correctly interpreted. 


‘Professor Manning, who has published two 


books on the leading Ukrainian writers, is 
definitely at his best where he speaks about 
linguistic and literary problems, so impor- 
tant for an understanding of the national 
revival of the Ukrainians, and the chapter 
on “the Spread of Kievan Culture in Mos- 
cow” is perhaps the most original ccntribu- 
tion of ls book. 

One third of the volume deals with con- 
temporary history, from the First to the 
Second World War. Although rather se- 
vere in his appreciation of Polish policy, 
Professor Manning admits that “by 1939 
the Ukrainians of the West (i.e. those un- 
der Polish rule) were in a much better po- 
sition than they had been at any time in 
the past,” and while stressing that today 
the whole Ukraine “for the first time in 
centuries has been united under one gov- 
ernment,” he has no illusions as to the real 
freedom and independence of the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Republic In his conclusions, 
he rightly connects the future of Ukraine 
with the general prospects of a world which 
“cannot continue half free and half Com- 
munist.” 

In a subsequent edition, a few errors 
should be corrected and the bibliography 
possibly enlarged but, as it is, this newest 
story of the Ukraine will certainly con- 
tribute to a sympathetic understanding of 
one of the most difficult problems of east- 
ern Europe. O. HALECKI 

Fordham University 
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Link, ARTHUR S. Wdason: The Road to 
the White House. Pp. xviii, 570. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. $5.00. 


Woodrow Wilson has been dead nearly 
twenty-five years, so it is time for the 
second round of biographical treatment. 
The work of friends culminated in Ray 
Stannard Baker’s multivolumed Life wich 
was produced under family auspices. That 
set of volumes brought together much 
which relatives and associates contributed 
to Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Baker and is a 
great source book as well as a biography. 
However, in the nature of things it could 
not be completely detacked. It was writ- 
ten too close to the man, too close to zhe 
enthusiasm for a great statesman end 
martyr. So it was inevitable that the next 
generation should soon desire something 
more objective. Here it is. 

Arthur S. Link, while at the University 
of North Carolina, studied the Southern 
politics of the campaign of 1912, and wken 
he moved to Princeton he was strategically 
placed and admirably equipped to under- 
take a reinterpretation of Woodrow Wil- 
son. This volume, subtitled “The Road to 
the White House,” brings the new biog- 
raphy to election day, 1912. 

With commendable objectivity, the au- 
thor has done his work remarkably free 
from the often overpowering influence 
which the popular reputation of a great 
figure exerts upon those who write of him. 
He has faced the Princeton situation and 
has shown very clearly Wilson’s weakness 
as well as his strength as an educational 
leader He has shown the coincidence of 
Wilson’s conversion to liberalism and Eis 
waning influence at Princeton. As a suc- 
cessful educator, Wilson was very con- 
servative in his political views. As his po- 
sition at Princeton weakened, he, more ər 
less unconsciously perhaps, turned to poji- 
tics as the way out. He then caught the 
meaning of the rising tide of liberalism and 
quickly adjusted to it. Tte political situa- 
tion in New Jersey was made to order for 
him, and the author has analyzed it care- 
fully. It was ironical that a man who was 
groomed to be the conservative hope of 
the Democratic Party by certain New York 
influences should leap to leadership ty 
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striving for the destruction of boss rule 
and financial dominance in New Jersey. 

This task was not easy, and Wilson was 
guilty of a certain amount of blundering 
and much inconsistency; but the old-time 
politicians were nevertheless bowled over. 
This college professor was just someone 
they could not understand, so he literally 
“got away with murder,” politically speak- 
ing. After his New Jersey success he was 
eventually nominated for President, so 
Link maintains, not so much because of 
Bryan’s support as because certain South- 
ern politicos supporting Underwood pre- 
ferred the nomination of an outsider like 
Wilson to giving the crown to their rivals _ 
supporting Clark. Ancient Southern po-' 
litical feuding plus Bryan’s attack on the ` 
Wall Street supporters of Clark gave the 
Ilinois boss Roger Sullivan a chance to 
pick a winner. The result was a further 
demonstration that there was as much 
politics as liberalism in Wilson’s rise to 
fame. 

Thus there is much food for thought in’ 
this book, and we understand Wilson much 
better. We see how he learned to be a 
politician as well as a statesman. The 
story is told in great detail; at times there 
is too much of it. Also, it is told without 
sufficient attention to environment, par- 
ticularly in Princeton and in New Jersey 
in general Again, there is litzle about the 
family life which was so important a part 
of Wilson, little of th. “social side of his 
career, which played no small role in some 
of his difficulties; Wuson did not live in 
an exclusively made world. ‘The success 
of this first volume permits us the pleas- 
ure of looking forward with a good deal of 
anticipation to the second. 

Roy F. NICHOLS 

University of Pennsylvania 


HATCH, ALDEN. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
An Informal Biography. Pp. ix, 413. 
New York. Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 
$3.00 
Just before the benediction at the end 

of the funeral services for Franklin D. 

Roosevelt in Washington, Bishop Dun 

paused and said: “In his first inaugural 

the President bore testimony to his own 


deep faith: ‘So first of all let me assert 
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my firm belief that the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itselfi—-nameless, unreason- 
ing, unjustified terror which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into ad- 
vance.” To which Bishop Dun added’ 
“As that was his first word to us, I am 
sure he would wish it to be his last. .. .” 

These prophetic words—even more ap- 
plicable today than when first spoken— 
reverberate throughout .Mr. Hatch’s very 
successful portrayal of Franklin D Roose- 
velt as a human being of greater than ordi- 
nary capabilities placed by destiny in a po- 
sition of leadership. Unlike Elliott Roose- 
velt’s thinking-aloud Dad (As He Saw It) 
or Sumner Welles’s portrait of the great 
negotiator (Where Are We Heading’), un- 
like Charles Beard’s metaphorical foreign 
policy welder (American Foreign Policy in 
the Making, 1932-40), and unlike Frances 
Perkins’ personal, unpredictable friend 
(The Roosevelt I Knew), there emerges 
here a lively, running account of the life 
of an extraordinary man. It is an impres- 
sionistic, competently novelized sequence 
of events in the life of a man who as 
President of the United States of America 
came to symbolize the world’s hope for a 
better future in peace. It is to the credit 
of Mr. Hatch that he does not seek either 
to evaluate the President as a political 
star or to pillory him for errors in judg- 
ment, but rather to offer a simple, un- 
weighted biography of a man who “was 
not born great but [who] became great.” 
There will always be those who prefer the 
Chicago Tribune-ade damning Roosevelt 
for everything including the weather 
(Pearl Harbor: The Story of the Secret 
War), but for these no attempt at biog- 
raphy will suffice. True enough, the author 
takes it for granted that the President’s 
liberalism frightened conservative Churchill 
(see Louis Adamic’s Dinner at The White 
House), or that his casualness in the worst 
of storms and tensions was characteristic 
of the man. But those who have seen the 
President in action will gladly acquiesce to 
the homelike, affectionate, and informative 
life sketch As the author did, so will the 
reader enjoy the intimacy “with the vivid, 
amusing, cynical, idealistic, brave and far- 
sighted gentleman,” whose life was a 
monument to the principles that made him 
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a leader of mankind, in true fulfillment of 
Benjemin Franklin’s words. “God grant 
that not only the love of liberty but a. 
thorough knowledge of the rights of men 
may pervade all the nations of the earth, 
so that a philosopher may set his foot any- 
where on its surface and say: This is my 
country!” Borts ERICH NELSON 

University of Massachusetts 

Fort Devens 


PALENCIA, ISABEL DE. Alexandra Kol- 
lontay: Ambassadress from Russta. Pp. 
309. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1947. $3.50. 


The story of Alexandra Kollontay, the 
remarkable Russian woman, daughter of a 
Czarist general who became a leader in the 
Soviet Revolution and a key Soviet diplo- 
mat, is one whose intrinsic interest would 
promise its biographer a rich reward. 
Miss de Palencia, however, has fallen far 
short of capitalizing upon all the rich op- 
portunities available for this venture. 

To the author, herself a leader in the 
short-lived Spanish Republic and now a 
refugee in Mexico, neither her subject nor 
the Soviet Union can do any wrong. 
Hence her story is written from the point 
of view of an admirer eager to point out 
the accomplishments of Mme. Kollontay 
and her associates in the Soviet Govern- 
ment and to justify, as far as possible, ac- 
tions which less devoted observers might 
criticize. 

Students of the Soviet Revolution and 
regime will find little of value in this book’s 
analysis, therefore, but may find some of 
the personal background given for Mme. 
Kollontay useful. Here is a woman whose 
first husband was imprisoned shortly after 
their marriage at the height of the Russian 
Revolution, but who accepted this state 
condemnation and remained a loyal Com- 
munist despite the blow to her personal 
happiness Here is a woman who entered 
the Russian revolutionary movement as an 
idealist eager to improve the condition of 
all humanity but who, in her later years, 
voluntarily acted as one of the most effec- 
tive diplomats for a totalitarian regime 
which keeps the Russian people in closer 
subjection than the corrupt and incom- 
petent Czarist regime ever did. Here is a 
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woman who once differed violently w-th 
Stalin in a key intraparty struggle, yet who 
was able to mend her fences after her fac- 
tion’s defeat and go on to occupy the high- 
est posts given to a woman in the U.S.S.R. 

Here are fascinating psychological and 
political puzzles whose solution would win 
any biographer fame. It will be a very 
careful reader, however, who even sus- 
pects the existence of these problems fram 
the present biography. For the solution 
of these problems, however, this same 
reader will have to look for some future 
volume by another author. 

HARRY SCHWARTZ 
Syracuse University 


CHIANG Moniin. Tides from the West: 
A Chinese Autobiography. Pp. vi, 282. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Chiang Monlin worked closely with 
Sun Yat-sen and is now secretary general 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s cabinet. He took his 
first degree in the Confucian classics un- 
der the old imperial examination system in 
1903 and did his Ph.D. under John Dewey 
at Columbia in 1917. As professor of 
education for ten years and chancellor of 
Peking National University for fifteen 
years, he has been closely involved im 
China’s intellectual revoluzion. 

This autobiography will disappoint the 
political historian, since it is not written to 
tell all concerning momentous events. It 
may not interest the lay reader, since it 
touches upon many things—reminiscences 
of school and college, Chinese history, and 
the Chinese landscape—without much ef- 
fort at punch or impact. But for the stu- 
dent of modern Chinese society it will be 
a valuable document, for ıt gives a view 
of China and the modern world througa 
the eyes of a scholar-official who, but for 
the tide of westernization, would plainly 
have risen high in the bureaucracy of the 
old imperial China. As a son of the land- 
lord-gentry, Chiang Monlin was set upon 
the traditional path of official advancement. 
With the tide from the West, he became a 
scholar of the new Western learning and 
a top administrator of China’s new educa- 
tional system. The general and noncom- 
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mittal nature of his remarks on many 
crucial topics may be disappointing, but 
the frank account which he gives of his 
own intellectual development and, against 
this fascinating background, the conclu- 
sions he comes to concerning the charac- 
teristics of Chinese society g.ve his book 
unique and lasting value. We all stand 
indebted to him for writing it. 

In particular, Dr. Chiang has stressed 
the shift of attention in Chinese education 
from morals to intellect. Since the old 
China derived the moral order of society 
from an order of nature, while the Greeks 
found the roots of modern science in the 
intellectual order of the universe, he be- 
lieves it possible for modern China to use 
science, based on nature, to ravitalize her 
old morality and the society ıt bound to- 
gether. “On the stem of the Confucian 
system of knowledge, which starts with the 
investigation of things, or nature, and 
leads to human relationships, we shall 
graft the Western system of scientific 
knowledge, which starts with the same in- 
vestigation of things or nature but leads 
the other way round to their interrelation- 
ships. As in the West, the moral universe 
will co-exist in China with the intellectual, 
one for stability and the other for prog- 
ress.” : 

Although a leader in a revolutionary 
generation, Dr. Chiang is at keart a phi- 
losopher, not a revolutionist. His chapters 
on the excesses of student demonstra- 
tions, on the practical wisdom and con- 
tentment of the Chinese people, his avoid- 
ance of the further issue in China’s revolu- 
tion represented by the good and evil 
aspects of communism, all typify the na- 
tionalist phase in China’s continuing meta- 
morphosis, a phase in which he has stood 
for an essential factor, faith in intellect. 

JoHN K. FAmBANK 

Harvard University 


EZEKIEL, Morpecat (Ed ). Towards World 
Prosperity. Pp. xiv, 455 New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1947. $5.50. 

This is the work of twenty-one authors. 
The first two chapters, written by Dr. 
Ezekiel, give a world view of the ‘“Eco- 
nomic Effects of the War” and a vision of 
“Industrial Possibilities Ahead.” Then fol- 


low twenty chapters, each devoted to some 
particular country or region. Together 
they cover all the larger nations (except 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, and Japan) and 
many smaller ones in Europe and South 
America. | 

These chapters, done by specialists on 
the areas treated, present an amazing 
amount of factual material in a very read- 
able and illuminating fashion. Treatment 
varies as to pattern, thoroughness, empha- 
sis, and competence. There are indica- 
tions of differences in ideological back- 
grounds, but on the whole these studies 
serve to illustrate and support the need 
and propriety of the economic program 
outlined by Dr. Ezekiel in Chapter Il. 

His thesis is that “the great task of the 
postwar generation is to complete the in- 
dustrial revolution—-complete it by spread- 
ing industrial opportunity throughout the 
world, putting the means and mechanisms 
of large-volume modern production, agri- 
cultural and industrial, into the hands of 
peoples in all countries and aiding them to 
control and use them wisely and effec- 
tively.” Statistics presented indicate that 
high income and industrialization tend to 
go together. Hence “completing the indus- 
` trial revolution” would make for pros- 
perity within underdeveloped nations and 
also for world stability and higher stand- 
ards, especially by bringing raw materials 
and fabricating facilities into balance. 

“The U.S.S R. has demonstrated that an 
underdeveloped nation can industrialize 
itself, but few countries may wish to regi- 
ment their people as rigorously as Russia 
regimented hers.” But if the United States 
and other leading nations would supply the 
technical information and sufficient capital 
to help other nations help themselves, 
world-wide industrialization might be re- 
alized. The author attempts a rough esti- 
mate of the cost of such an undertaking 
and the progress possible within a decade. 


Sixty million workers would have to be 


shifted from agriculture to other employ- 
ment, and some sixty billion dollars in 
capital provided, perhaps half by the na- 
tions assisted, the rest from foreign sources. 
If the United States should supply one- 
half of this foreign aid, it would mean an 
annual increase in capital goods exported of 
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about one and a half billion dollars—an 
insignificant sum compared with war ex- 
penditures, but a decisive contribution 
toward maintenance of full employment 
in this country. 

The author states at the outset that this 
program is postulated upon the assump- 
tion that four international undertakings 
are “vigorously followed through”: (1) 
the international security organization; 
(2) the Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank; (3) the program of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization; and (4) 
measures to reduce trade barriers and con- 
trol cartels. In the light of recent hap- 
senings at Lake Success, Moscow, Geneva, 
and Washington, his “Industrial Possibili- 
ties Ahead” looks even less realistic than 
when he wrote this chapter. He has set 
iorth an economic program calling for 
closest political collaboration within na- 
tions and among them, but failed to reckon 
with political realities and ideological in- 
However, a wide reading 
of this volume might awaken the public to 
a realization that international economic 
co-operation is quite as urgent and im- 
portant as political co-operation. 

PAUL S. PEIRCE 

Winter Park, Florida 


Wricut, Davin McCord. The Economics 
of Disturbance. Pp ix, 115. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947.- $2.50. 


The central thesis of this compact little 
volume is in a nutshell’ “The socially 
tolerable rate of expansion likely to be de- 
manded in a democratic society will prob- 
ably be much faster than the ‘equilibrium’ 
rate which would ensure a permanent full 
employment adjustment” (p. 85). “Much 
of the insecurity and the instability we now 
dacry is the result of the scientific achieve- 
ment and the social democracy which we 
admire” (p. 98). 

After constructing a model of the “Great 
Machine” with its twin flows of` outputs 
and incomes, Professor Wright explains 
cyclical variations purely in terms (1) of 
growth (p. 11) and (2) of changing con- 
sumer tastes. The former means that 
“with an increment of new expansion the 
profit set—looking forward—is not neces- 
sarily matched by any equivalent current 
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outlay ... profits are by no means the 
only costs which behave in this way. 
There are depreciation charges, interest, 
obsolescence, amortization, etc., etc. With 
all of these the mark-up of the increment 
runs ahead of purchasing power disbursed. 
.. . In an expanding society, prices marked 
up, looking forward, even though set by 
the best accounting practice, are not neces- 
sarily matched by the disbursement of 
equal current disposable income” (p. 21). 

The second set of disturbances—altera- 
tions in the aggregate preference universes 
of consumers—trequires a “theory of emer- 
gent desire” (p. 35). While Professor 
Wright specifically does not attempt to de- 
velop such a theory, he does prove that 
any economic system that tries “to con- 
sult the consumer can have its plans upset 
by unexpected changes in preference and 
production patterns. Changes in the pat- 
tern are essential, integral and unavoidable 
parts of expansion per se” (p. 43). From 
this source come such disturbances as gen- 
eral deflation, severe cultural friction, and 
pressure-group problems. 

Dr. Wright’s analysis obviously bears 
many striking similarities to the late Pro- 
fessor Cassel’s famous explanation of busi- 
ness cycles in terms of the economy’s 
“quantitative and qualitative will to pro- 
gress” so ably expounded in his Theory of 
Social Economy. 

Dr. Wright accordingly rejects in part 
or as a whole a variety of other explana- 
tions, including the famous debates about 
liquidity preference, investment, savings 
and thrift in the writings of Keynes, Han- 
sen, the Marxists, eż al. “The fundamental 
devil, regarding instability,” says he, “is 
not capitalism but rapid growth. There is 
an inexorable conflict between giving the 
consumer what he wants when he wants it 
and complete planned stability. What is 
needed in such a case is not planning to 
express the liberal values but planning to 
destroy them. Stop growth and science, 
or slow them down tremendously. Make 
the consumer wait or take what you give 
him These are the real requirements— 
and the debate over ‘planning’ versus 
‘capitalism’ a sham battle” (p. 97). 

THEODORE J. KREPS 

Stanford University 
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Hawtrey, R. G. Economic Rebirth. Pp. 
161. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1946. $200 


The author of this little book is greatly 
disturbed by the loose thinking on financial 
and monetary matters prevalent in the 
world today. He directs attention to the 
enormous destruction of wealth in two 
world wars, to the interdependence of na- 
tions, and to the dangers lurking in accept- 
ing quack nostrums, such as cheap money, 
as cures for economic ills Hus chief con- 
cern is with money and'credit; and he as- 
serts that “a country suffering from the 
curse of redundant money is on the edge 
of an abyss” (p. 65). Clearly he feels that 
the Western world is today in that danger- 
ous position. 

Mr. Hawtrey has kind words for the old 
method of checking inflation by raising the 
bank discount rate and commends the ac- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in 1919 of cutting 
in half the amount of paper money in cir- 
culation. After analyzing the peril of the 
various cures applied in the past and the 
cures suggested at present for the world’s 
economic troubles, Mr. Hawtrey arrives at 
the conclusion that collectivism as gener- 
ally understood does not offer a solution 
for our problems, nor can old-style free 
enterprise be restored. He believes that 
extensive government regulations and ra- 
tioning of consumers’ goods must be main- 
tained. But his own specific is to have the 
government take over all wholesale deal- 
ing. Perhaps because of the limitation of 
the size of his study, the author does not 
explain fully how and why this remedy will 
have beneficent restorative effects. Nor 
does he claim that his remedy alone will 
effect a miracle. National solvency must 
be preserved, the people must exercise 
self-restraint and self-discipline, and all 


_ working people, whether they are wage- 


earners or salary-earners, must co-operate. 
The book is thought provoking but so 
condensed that it is not easy reading. 
PAUL KNAPLUND 
University of Wisconsin 


RAyMOND, FreD I. The Limétist. Pp. 166.' 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. 
$2.00. 


The problem raised by this little book 


can be simply stated. The general welfare 
of a people is greatest when the ownership 
of property is most widely distributed 
among individuals. This situation implies 
capitalism, ie, private ownership of prop- 
erty; for all socialist proposals and prac- 
tices gain support from their promise to 
distribute widely, but fail to implement 
the promise. At the same time, capital- 
ism as we have known it has not in fact 
distributed the benefits of individual own- 
ership, even when prosperity has been 
greatest. Unlimited capitalism has failed. 
How then can the desired end be attained? 

The author’s answer can best be under- 
stood by an analysis of his argument. 
Part I of the book js critical. In capital- 
istic theory, Mr. Raymond points out, 
overlarge property holding should be dis- 
sipated by inheritance, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, and the creating of new 
enterprises. But this does not happen. 
Indeed, unlimited capitalism has promoted 
the growth of overlarge units of manufac- 
turing and of distribution. The author 
recites the evils of corporate ownership, 
of large-scale labor organization, and of 
the “government giant.” He points out the 
failure of taxation and of regulation of 
business as distributing forces. 

Part II of the book 1s devoted to ‘‘con- 
structive suggestions for. change,” which 
will take the form of “limiting the control 
of the individual and at the same time 
limiting and drastically reducing the con- 
trol of the government.” This will be 
done by “limitist” legislation, i.e., tne plac- 
ing of precise legal limits on any act or 
activity. 

To illustrate his principles of limitism, 
the author presents a “business limitation 
act” and an “agricultural limitation act.” 
The former would prevent any business 
under one management from operating in 
more than one place or in more than one 
unit (factory, store, or other) unless the 
total number of employees is less than one 
thousand. The effect would not be to 
limit the size of any factory or store, or to 
prevent it from having feeders of its own, 
but would prevent the indirect or second- 
ary control of other units. 

As to agricultural limitation, the pro- 
posal is to curtail the production of the 
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largest farmers, thereby retarding the in- 
troduction of mass production in farming, 
so as to keep up the small farmers’ pur- 
chasing power either indefinitely or until 
they can go into some other form of ac- 
tivity. The limitation would be made by 
the use of quotas for all farmers 

The administrator will be tempted to 
dismiss the whole argument on the ground 
that limitist laws would be impracticable 
to enforce Other criticisms of the thesis 
can be made from many other points of 
view, but would have to be justified by an 
entire treatise on the theory of distribut- 
ism. 

The book should be very suggestive to 
those who are unfamiliar with distributism, 
and may serve as an intellectual stimulus 
to readers with a conventionally capitalist 
or socialist point of view. 

EUGENE P. CHASE 

Lafayette College 


Lurié, SAMUEL. Private Investment in a 
Controlled Economy: Germany, 1933- 
1939. Pp. xi, 243. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. $300. 


A few years ago Franz Neumann argued 
in Behemoth that despite the growth of 
government controls over entrepreneurial 
decisions under Hitler, the capitalistic sys- 
tem in Germany survived in a more dan- 
gerous form. This thesis was rejected by 
Ludwig Hamburger in his small book How 
Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business. 
He argued that private industry remained 
in name only, and that although profits 
were not eliminated, their only significance 
lay in the use made of them for purposes 
of government control. 

Although he mentions neither of the 
above writers, Dr. Lurié is concerned with 
the same issue. ‘Throughout his book 
stress is laid on the emancipation of cor- 
porate financing from the savings of indi- 
viduals as the result of a policy of “self- 
financing” through price-guaranteed “su- 
per-profits.” He emphasizes that allowing 
a monopolistic cartel price structure m- 
plied “a favorable even if passive policy 
with regard to business profits” (p. 166). 
But this was merely the result of purely 
economic control policies. The effect, how- 
ever, was to favor cartel organizations at 
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the expense of small business, the con- 
sumer, and the rentier. (The position of 
the wage-earner was stabilized early in the 
program. ) 

The chapters on the financing of private 
investment from external and internal 
sources, and the problem of business sur- 
pluses, throw light on a subject about 
which relatively little has been written. 
With respect to the former, deposits with 
sevings banks and direct investment by 
savers were low during the upswing of the 
thirties; and by favoring the accumula- 
tion of corporate savings the Government 
forced the commercial banks into a stag- 
nation which was not remedied until the 
outbreak of the war. The growing impor- 
tance of institutional savings insured the 
success of a policy of “hidden financing,” 
i.e., the direct channeling of instifutional 
savings into war loans. The methods of 
internal financing cannot be briefly sum- 
marized, but they include “super-deprecia- 
tion” techniques sponsored by the authori- 
ties, measures designed to discourage the 
distribution of “excess” dividends and to 
encourage the use of the proceeds to in- 
crease capitalization, the granting of tax 
exemptions to temper the business tax 
burden, the absence of an excess profits 
tax, and the like. 

In his last paragraph Dr. Lurié departs 
Irom an almost exclusively technical dis- 
cussion to regard the outbreak of war as 
an inevitable stage of Nazi economic poli- 
cies. This is a partial truth which gives a 
very wrong impression of the background 
of the Second World War. 

KENYON E PooLe 

Brown University 


Jacony, Nem H, and Raymonp J. SAUL- 
NIER. Business Finance and Banking. 
Pp. xviii, 241. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1947 $3.50. 


It is a difficult task to compress within 
the limits of a short review an adequate 
appraisal of this book. Here is a research 
report, announced as the “capstone” of the 
Business Financing Project of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research Messrs. 
Jacoby and Saulnier have assembled a 
veritable mass of factual material, of which 
the bnefest summary will have to suffice. 
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Facts are presented showing the general 


. pattern of the market demand for (1) 


short-term and (2) medium- and long- 
term business credit. Starting with the 
year 1900, the authors trace the changes in 
the financial organization of business and 
relate them to major structural changes in 
the organization of the economy. They 
tell how the banks have adapted themselves 
to the changing demands for their serv- 
ices, especially during the past decade—to 
1945. The separate parts played by the 
banks, the insurance companies, consumer 
credit agencies, commercial finance com- 
panies, and finally the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Federal reserve 
banks, and the other lending agencies of 
the Federal Government are described. 
How the other institutions have both sup- 
plemented and competed with the com- 
mercial banks is shown 

The material thus presented is clearly 
the result of long and skillful research, 
both broad and intensive, covering a wide 
field. Statements of fact are reinforced 
with numerous statistical tables and illus- 
trated with many interesting graphs and 
diagrams. The presentation, in spite of the 
technical nature of much of the material, 
is clear and understandable. 

The authors raise the questions—present 
in everyone’s mind today—whether, through 
all these changes, the commercial banks 
have been losing ground, and what their 
future prospects are They conclude that, 
while the classical concept of banking— 
devoted chiefly to short-term loans to non- 
financial business, with the banks the prin- 
cipal agencies making such loans—is no 
longer descriptive of present conditions, 


‘the banks have been generally awake to 


changing conditions and have on the whole 
succeeded in adapting their business to the 
new environment. 

As to the future, the authors believe 
that if the banks make the adaptations 
which are within their powers, and if the 
environment of public law and regulation 
within which the banks operate is con- 
ducive to risk taking, there will be no de- 
cline in the demand for their business 
financing services. These are no doubt 
large “ifs,” but at any rate they indicate 
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that the future of private commercial bank- 
ing is not hopeless. 
FreD ROGERS FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 


Ropcers, CLEVELAND. American Planning: 
Past, Present, Future. Pp. xiii, 290. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1947. $3.00. 


This book approaches the problem of na- 
tional planning from an interesting and 
novel viewpoint, that of an aviator cruis- 
ing over the United States. 

In Part I the geographical picture is pre- 
sented, stressing the diversity of resources 
available, together with visible evidences 
of destruction of many of those resources 
over the years, and the more heartening 
picture of the newer efforts at conservation 
and planned development of these assets. 
The story is much more complete for the 
eastern portion of the country. The west- 
ern half of the United States is treated 
very briefly indeed 

Part II emphasizes planning in the bis- 
torical development of the Nation. The 
author devotes considerable space to George 
Washington’s contributions as an engineer 
and planner. Franklin, Jefferson, and John 
Quincy Adams are also given a bow as 
early planners. The author then indicates 
how many of the far-reaching national 
plans of the early leaders were frustrated 
by the struggle over Negro slavery which 
so bitterly divided the Nation. Following 
the Civil War, national planning was un- 
popular for over half a century. With 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
it got under way again. Hoover, an en- 
gineer, gave the movement great impetus, 
and with the Rooseveltian New Deal, plan- 
ning came into full flower. 

In Part ITI the author turns to the steps 
which need to be taken to make national 
planning truly effective. The planning ma- 
chinery he finds in the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President set up 
under the Employment Act of 1946, in 
the National Research Council and the 
proposed National Research Foundation so 
far as the natural sciences are concerned, 
and in the research activities of certain 
major government departments and those 
of the Board of Governors and the twelve 
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Federal Reserve Banks. State lines, and 
therefore state governments, he believes 
to be of declining significance. 

A reader’s reaction to this book will be 
governed in large part by his attitude with 
regard to the necessity of national planning 
by government for the development of the 
economy. 

Followers of Hayek will not like it. 
Others, like this reviewer, who agree with 
the author’s general viewpoint, will feel 
that it makes a useful popular presenta- 
tion of the case for planning. The book 
is not searching or profound and is of no 
great help to the student of planning. But 
it is a very interesting statement of the 
problem—-of value to the general reader— 
and he is the one who needs to have this 
picture. 

Wittiam H STEAD 

St. Louis, Missouri 


SIMEY, T. S. Welfare and Planning in the 
West Indies. Pp. xi, 267. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947; Oxford. 
The Clarendon Press, 1946. $4.75. 


As the British Empire is slowly being 
transformed, with the idea of authoritarian 
control giving way to that of responsible 
self-government among colonial peoples, 
much illuminating discussion of colonial 
theory and practice results. It is the con- 
tention of Professor Simey that the social 
scientist, especially the sociologist, holds 
the key to the problem of the intelligent 
and successful progress of Crown Colonies 
into responsible Dominions. While sympa- 
thetic to the problems of administrators 
and civil servants in the colonies, Simey 
shows how inevitable it is that their off- 
cial duties should submerge them, and how 
unlikely it is that they can relinquish the 
outmoded theories, methods, and attitudes 
in which they have been trained. If Brit- 
ain is committed to democracy. she must 
provide her administrators with a new 
colonial technique for achieving it; and 
this new technique must rest upon an inti- 
mate knowledge of native cultures, insti- 
tutional change, psychological stresses, 
population trends, economic potentialities, 
public health, and all the other matters in 
which social scientists are expert. 

Assuming the acquaintance of his read- 
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ers with West Indian climate, topography, 
and economy, Simey proceeds forthwith to 
an analysis of the social characteristics 
which constitute the special problem of the 
islands: the common origin of most of the 
population in slavery, Britain’s lack of 
policy after emancipation, the growth of 
social classes, the emergence of a new 


(and to the moralist, disconcerting) family 


organization. His discussion of native 
cults in relation to missionary activity, as 
well as of education, crime, housing, and 
the more specific social problems, is par- 
ticularly revealing because of his emphasis 
upon the daily life of a people constantly 
hungry and constantly aware of skin color. 

Britain has made several attempts, by 
commissions and administrative programs, 
to improve conditions and solve some of 
the problems in the West Indies. Each at- 
tempt has failed, and Simey attributes the 
failure to the empirical approach, based 
upon out-of-date assumptions as to the 
structure of the societies in which the pro- 
grams were expected to operate. The 
blind copying of western institutions by 
colonial peoples he thinks is fraught with 
danger. His criticisms are pertinent, for he 
spent three years as Social Welfare Ad- 
viser on the staff of the Development and 
Welfare commission in Jamaica. 

Although Professor Simey does not lay 
down in minute detail the steps by which 
the West Indian colonies may achieve their 
transformation, his comments upon re- 
cent plans and events indicate what should 
not be done. His writing is lucid and his 
analysis penetrating. Only occasionally 
does the discussion bog down in minutiae. 
His praise of American social scientists is 
generous. If the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of social science at Liverpool to a 
colonial post is indicative of a new tend- 
ency in British administration, the social 
scientist may come to have a large place 
in the shaping of society in that third of 
the world which has until recently been 
regarded as colonial and backward. 

James G. LEYBURN 

Yale University 


Ortiz, FERNANDO. (Translation by Har- 
riet de Onis.) Cuban Counterpoint: 
Tobacco and Sugar. Pp. xxi, 312, xii, 
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New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
$4.00. 


Tobacco and sugar have played leading 
roles in the life, history, and ezonomy of 
Cuba ever since its discovery əy Colum- 
bus. Dr. Fernando Ortiz, an outstanding 
Cuban sociologist and historian. in Cuban 
Counterpoint, has made a comparative 
study of these two products of nature 
which so largely enter into the everyday 
life of the peoples of the world. 

The first part of the volume is devoted 
to setting forth the details of the con- 
trasts which exist with respect to them. 
The character of the plants, tkeir origins, 
the systems of cultivation, the methods of 
preparation and handling, the kinds of peo- 
ple engaged in their production and utiliza- 
tion, the ways in which they are used, the 
consideration which they have received, 
and every other detail regardirg them are 
discussed. 

The author finds that tobacco was the 
gift of the New World; sugar cane was im- 
ported. Tobacco is the male; sugar is the 
female. Sugar is capitalistic; tobacco is 
individualistic. And so the comparisons 
run. In one place he summarizes: “Sugar 
is to be found in the cradle, in the kitchen, 
and on the table; tobacco in the drawing- 
room, the bedroom, and the study. With 
tobacco one works and dreams; sugar is 
repose and satisfaction Sugar is an in- 
vestment, tobacco an amusement; sugar 
enters the body as nourishment, tobacco 
enters the spirit as a cathartic. The for- 
mer contributes to the good and useful; 
the latter seeks beauty and personality.” 

The second part of the volume provides 
appendices to the main essay. In it the 
author gives details concerning the early 
history of both sugar and tobacco, traces 
particularly the spread of the use of to- 
bacco ın the world, indicates the effects of 
the two products on the economy of the 
country, and sets forth facts regarding the 
trade in them. In this treatment, Dr. 
Ortiz introduces the neologism “transcul- 
turation,” in place of acculturation, to ex- 
plain the transmutations of culture that 
occur when different races come into con- 
tact with one another. It is to be noted 
that tobacco receives the larger share of 
the space in the volume. 
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- time the tariff came up for debate. 
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Cuban Counterpoint is the translation 
from the Spanish of Contrapunteo Cubano 
del Tobaco y el Azúcar (Habana: 1941, 
xxiii, 475 pp.). The excellent English 
translation is by Harriet de Onís. There 
are an introduction by Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski and a prologue by Herminio Par- 
tell Vilá. It may be observed that con- 
siderable condensation has been effected 
by the omission of certain chapters of the 
second part. 

To those interested in Cuba, Dr. Ortiz 
has rendered a real service in preparing 
this work, and its availability in English 
is an advantage to American readers. 

Roscoe R. HL 

Washington, D. C. 


ABELARDE, Pepro E. American Tarif 
Policy towards the Plalippines, 1898- 
1946. Pp. ix, 233. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. $2.75. 


This is an exceedingly detailed and thor- 
ough study of the tariff relations between 
the Philippine Islands and the United 
States from their beginning to the present 
time. The author has also analyzed the 
American economic groups which exerted 
their influence upon Congress, and the de- 
gree of success which they obtained each 
The 
result is an exhaustive, authoritative and 
impartial study of the subject. 

The policy of Congress was to give 
American exports a preferred position in 
the Philippine market. At first this aim 
could not be fully achieved because the 
treaty of peace with Spain provided that 
until 1909 Spanish and American trade 
should be admitted into the Philippines 
on equal terms. However, the tariff acts 
were carefully worded so as to favor 
American products. As soon as the trade 
clause of the peace treaty expired in 1909, 
ali American products were admitted into 
the Philippines duty free, while import 
duties were imposed on competing foreign 
products. The result was that the Ameri- 
can share of the Philippine market rose 
from 7 per cent in 1899 to 17 per cent in 
1908 (the last year before free trade was 
introduced), and to 50 per cent in 1913. 

American economic interests, particu- 
larly sugar and tobacco, successfully op- 
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posed the free entry of Philippine products 
into the United States until 1913, when 
the Democratic party finally established 
reciprocal free trade. The result of Ameri- 
can tariff restrictions was that Philippine 
exports to the United States, which were 
26 per cent of the total exports in 1899, 
were only 34 per cent in 1913. After 1913 
American-Philippine trade rapidly in- 
creased. By 1940 the Islands obtained 74 
per cent of their imports from the United 
States, and in turn sold to the United 
States 75 per cent of their exports. 

Free entry of Philippine goods into the 
United States greatly stimulated the pro- 
duction of those commodities such as sugar 
which could be sold most profitably in the 
American market. This led to a strong 
demand from American interests for the 
exclusion of Philippine competition The 
final result was the passage of the Tydings- 
McDufhe Act which granted the Philip- 
pines their independence in 1946, and at 
the same time closed the American market 
to their principal exports The realization 
that this would have a ruinous effect upon 
the economic life of the Islands led Con- 
gress, in 1946, to extend the period of free 
entry for Philippine products. 

Lennox A. Mrs 

University of Minnesota 


Wrcox, EARLEY VERNON Acres ond Peo- 
ple: The Eternal Problem of China and 
India. Pp 297 New York: Orange 
Judd Publishing Co., 1947. $3.00 


Few problems are more challenging than 
those posed by the poverty of half the 
world’s population unable to enjoy the first 
essential to a decent standard of living— 
adequate food. Acres and People consid- 
ers the question of “balancing” available 
land in China and India with the popula- 
tion that must find subsistence primarily 
from the soil. “Religious tabus, political 
experiments, illiteracy, disease, lack of 
sanitation, handicaps of climate, poverty, 
high birth rate,” the author says, “all 
seem connected together by some sinister 
bond and conduce to famine and distress.” 
About two-thirds of the 14 brief (illus- 
trated) chapters are concerned with these 
recognized obstacles to progress. Other 
chapters consider prospects for postwar 
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trade with China and India, communism, 
Indian independence, and the Philippines 
“where east meets west.” 

In his preface the author states: “On 
many phases of balancing acres and peo- 
ple I have merely hinted in this short dis- 
cussion at its difficuties and intricacies,” 
and also asks to be pardoned “for having 
editorialized a bit here and there.” The 
serious reader will be disappointed at the 
number of mere “hints,” the incomplete 
statements of problems, and the paucity of 
reasoned discussion. Some will find the 
“editorializing,’ the easy generalizetions 
from certain on-the-spot observations, and 
the author’s expression of personal likes 
and dislikes an unsatisfactory substitute 
for the analysis the importance of the sub- 
ject deserves. 

A hint as to the solution of “the eternal 
problem of China and India” is provided 
on page 151: “... apparently the only 
promising plan for seeking an adjustment 
between population and subsistence 1s to 
bring the rate of food production up to 
the rate of population increase.” The au- 
thor concludes his discussion on balancing 
acres and people with: “Thus, like the 
visitors in a labyrinth after each tric] we 
find ourselves back at the same spot where 
we have been a dozen times before and 
seem to be no nearer the exit... . Per- 
haps the peasants themselves, under the 
sheer necessity of self preservation, will 
have to break through the existing inertia, 
doubt and hesitation and set things in mo- 
tion” (230-31). 

Many readers will wish that the author 
who says, “For 50 years I had had my feet 
on the soil and my hands knew the feel of 
it” (123) had focused his effort on some 
phase of the vast problem rather than at- 
tempting such a broad, and necessarily 
superficial, survey. 

V. D. WickKIzER 

Food Research Institute 

Stanford University 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The Challenge of 
Industrsal Relations Pp. ix,, 196. 
Ithaca, New York. Cornel University 
Press, 1947. $2 50. 

This book, rich in factual material, theo- 
retically adequate, and daring to open new 
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as well as controversial fields, may well be 
regarded, by all odds, as the best single 
volume on modern industrial relations. 
The volume is practical for college classes, 
industry, labor, and the public. 

The author has long been interested in 
the field of industrial relations, but in this 
work he probes more deeply into the causes 
of our present labor-industry-public dis- 
content. The book is concise and packed 
with important material. The first chap- 
ter, “The Labor Movement;” gives the six 
principal characteristics of the trade union 
movement : 

1. Unions have tremendous power. 

2 Leadership is largely in the hands of 
full-time professionals of national unions 

3. Professional labor leaders have led a 
number of unions to be dominated by indi- 
viduals or small groups of individuals, 
whose government is best described as 
“dictatorship” or oligarchy. 

4. There is a strong rivalry between 
uniors which has played, in recent years, 
an increasingly important role in deter- 
mining labor policies. 

5. The trade union movement is charac- 
terized by strong particularism, and has no 
orgarization which will represent labor as 
a whole. 

6. The trade union movement has not 
yet adjusted itself to the increasingly im- 
portant role which the government is play- 
ing in determining conditions of employ- 
ment 

The author makes it clear that unions 
are no longer underdogs. They are the 
most powerful economic organization which 
the country has ever seen. No railroad 
company would dare to cut off service; 
steel producers would not dare combine for 
the purpose of depriving the country of 
steel; no combine of coal operators would 
dare cut off the supply of coal. Yet in 
each of these industries during the last 
year, unions have stopped production in 
order to enforce their demands. 

The author, in asking the question 
“Wheat changes are needed in trade union 
government?”, gives seven answers (Chap- 
ter IV): (1) Admission requirements; (2) 
Voting privileges; (3) Honesty of elec- 
tions’ (4) Reports to members; (5) Re- 
tirement plan and pensions for officers; 
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(6) Administration of discipline; (7) 
Separation of policy-making and policy- 
executing. It does seem that if such a 
policy should be followed, it would make 
for greater democracy in union labor. 

Chapter V, “The Problem of Industrial 
Peace,’ is probably the most important. 
Here it is pointed out that as trade union- 
ism spreads and as the area of bargaining 
grows, the failure to reach agreements 
means that the community is cut off from 
essential commodities. When labor and in- 
dustry are asking the community to go 
without coal, railway, or any vitally needed 
service, they are asking an extraordinary 
favor of the public. 

THOMAS R. FISHER 
Syracuse University 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Public 
Investment and Full Employment. Pp. 
ix, 352. Montreal, Canada, 1946. $2 25. 


The beginnings of compensatory finance 
and, more generally, of fiscal policy for full 
employment are to be found in the pro- 
posals for postponing public works to pe- 
riods of depression. The International La- 
bor Organization has been a leader in the 
development of these ideas. At the first 
session of the ILO in 1919 attention was 
directed toward the contra-cyclical timing 
of public investment, and there was re- 
peated discussion of the subject in subse- 
quent meetings. The Philadelphia Charter 
adopted by the ILO in 1944, with its fa- 
mous line “poverty anywhere constitutes 
a danger to prosperity everywhere,” con- 
tained a strong endorsement of the policy 
of maintaining full employment. 

The present volume presents a short, 
clear statement of the general principles 
of full employment policy, with special 
emphasis on the international importance 
of domestic public investment. The posi- 
tion of particular areas varies greatly with 
respect to the contribution public invest- 
ment can make to the maintenance of high 
levels of employment and high standards 
of living. For countries which rely heavily 
on export markets, public investment in 
foreign countries may be far more impor- 
tant to the maintenance of full employment 
than public investment at home. Likewise, 
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countries vary greatly in the need for for- 
eign capital as part of an internal public 
investment program. 

Well over half the book is devoted to an 
analytical and historical examination of 
technical aspects of public investment 
policy. Separate chapters relate <o meth- 
ods of financing public investment, legal 
and administrative problems, community 
planning, and engineering problems. The 
experience of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and Sweden during the thirties is de- 
scribed with considerable statistical detail 
and brief but penetrating summary evalua- 
tions. The judgments expressed, while not 
always complimentary of the practices 
actually employed, are strongly affirmative 
as regards the careful planning cf public 
investment policies. A concluding section, 
entitled “The Task Ahead,” describes pub- 
lic investment plans in various countries. 
These include, in addition to most of the 
leading capital-rich countries, a group of 
capital-poor countries embracing India and 
seven Latin American countries. 

C. R. WHITTLESEY 

University of Pennsylvania 


SNIDER, JOSEPH L. The Guarantee of 
Work and Wages. Pp. xi, 191. Boston: 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1947. $2.75. 


The purpose of this work is to present 
in concise form the story of what has 
been accomplished with guarantee plans of 
work and wages in American industry, an 
evaluation of these plans, and a considera- 
tion of extension of their use. 

Part I of the book contains the pro- 
visions of guarantee plans in Procter & 
Gamble Company, Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, and sev- 
eral other establishments. These diverse 
plans are evaluated, and consideration is 
given to the possibility of their use in 
other enterprises, keeping constantly in 
mind the differences in the nature of busi- 
nesses, the factors which affect them, such 
as seasonal and cyclical changes, the size 
of the business, and the community in 
which it is located. 

A chapter on “Discontinued Guarantee 
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Plans” presents management’s reasons and 
those of labor. Reasons for discontinu- 
ance include high costs, union opposition, 
legal restrictions, and abnormal conditions 
arising out of the depression of the thirties 
and the war which followed. The author 
contends that none of the reasors found 
for abandoning guaranteed wage plans con- 
demns the theory or the practice. 

Part IT contains a brief record of the 
approach to the problem made by both 
management and labor. The author sum- 
marizes this section by observing that 
“businessmen generally need to make a 
mental readjustment, involving a willing- 
ness to study the issue, and also to develop 
a conviction that they must do everything 
possible to increase the regulerity of 
wages” (p. 169). 

Part II deals with long-range objectives 
and long-range measures for employment 
security. The author’s social philosophy 
in this connection 1s reflected in Lis state- 
ment that “employment security which 
ultimately should be achieved is that wage 
earners should have at least as much se- 
curity as those who supply capital to in- 
dustry” (p. 131). 

In Part IV, Summary, the pcints are 
made that no one guarantee plan can be 
applied to all American industry, and no 
plan should guarantee more than the guar- 
antor can finance or less than the recipients 
will consider worth while. All guarantee 
plans should include escape clauses, and 
plans must prove beneficial to, and receive 
the hearty support of, both management 
and labor. 

This study should be read widely by 
those officials in management who are seek- 
ing ways and means for the improvement 
of labor relations and increased produc- 
tion through m v incentives. Labor lead- 
ers should become familiar with the con- 
tents of this volume, and it may well be 
assigned as collateral reading in university 
courses on personnel management. 

ALBION G. TAYLOR 

College of William and Mary 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR MARKET RESEARCH 
(Louis J. Ducof and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood). Labor Force Definition and 
Measurement: Recent Experience in the 
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United States. Pp. x, 134. New York: 
Social Science Research Council (Bul- 
létin $6), 1947. $1.00. 


This collaboration does not attempt to 
tell us how to achieve full employment, 
but it tells much which is relevant to re- 
alistic definition of full employment and to 
interpretation of current information on 
the labor force and the degree to which it 
is being utilized. Though this report is 
mainly concerned with Census Bureau ac- 
tivities, publications, and problems, it also 
contains much useful background for per- 
sonnel people concerned with trends and 
locations of labor supphes. 

The two collaborators named above 
drafted the main report for the subcom- 
mittee whose chairman is Gladys L. 
Palmer. After four chapters of text in 
which “the discussion is limited almost 
wholly to labor force data derived from 
population surveys,” there follow five ap- 
pendices. Three of these are notes by 
John D. Durand, Loring Wood, Gladys 
Palmer, and Ann Ratner, which contribute 
significantly toward orientation of the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
(MRLF) series, which is keyed to the la- 
bor force and unemployment sections of 
the decennial population census of 1940. 
Appendix E is an annotated tibliography, 
while Appendix D contains schedules used 
in census surveys, 1940-45, as well as 
modifications due to be made in the spring 
of 1947. This bulletin was evidently pre- 
pared ta the latter half of 1946, since 
which time the Bureau of the Census has 
issued a mass of labor force reports in sev- 
eral series. After even a cursory study of 
the report here reviewed, one can read 
these “Current Population Reports—Labor 
Force” with new interest and can make 
sounder interpretations. 

A few further hints are offered below as 
to contents and comments. The major 
factor distinguishing this report and its 
sources from the rest of the ocean of litera- 
ture on employment and unemployment is 
the recent development of sampling survey 
theory and techniques. The report might 
well have gone further into the significance, 
the problems, and the possibilities of the 
“25,000 households throughout: the country 
selected by scientmc sampling methods.” 
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A number of revealing glimpses, however, 
are given, sounding this note of caution 
(among others): “The increase of 2.7 mil- 
lion in the employed brought about by a 
change in schedule used by the same enu- 
merators, on the same households, for the 
same reporting week, In an attempt to 
measure the same concept of employment, 
should emphasize the need for re-examina- 
tion of some of the conclusions based on 
analyses which have assumed compara- 
bility” (p. 68). 

There are bound to be twilight zones in 
any statistical delineation of unemploy- 
ment, eg., as to definition of types of 
members of the labor force, and when a 
person is underemployed, perhaps by rea- 
son of substandard earning rate or oppor- 
tunity. Our bulletin grapples with many 
such matters and helps us to find and use 
available information. The appendices by 
Mr. Wood and Miss Palmer, for irstance, 
indicate how data from current population 
surveys may be correlated with other meas- 
urements of and in the labor force, such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics employment 
samples; also how current surveys may yet 
be modified to give further breakdowns 
within the labor force data. Already the 
Census is publishing recent surveys for 
numerous metropolitan communities; and 
current labor force samples are being 
classified into census occupétional cate- 
gories. 

It seems a bit odd that the bulletin does 
not deal with the extension of census labor 
force classification by industries. Appar- 
ently the authors do not share my curiosity 
as to how the major industrial compo- 
nents of national income estimates may be 
matched up with corresponding segments 
of the labor force. The Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance records, of course, al- 
ready present a wealth of individùal work 
histories, showing, e.g., shifts into, out of, 
and among covered industries, as well as 
earnings while covered. Surely MLRF 
data on numerous individuals could also 
be accumulated over many months, re- 
vealing noncovered employment as well 
as unemployment and underemployment. 
Checks of these household reports against 
OASI records on identical individuals, 
moreover, would be one of the needed 
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means of assessing household reports for 
some types of possible systematic bias 
Z. C. DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


ARCHIBALD, KATHERINE. Wartime Ship- 
yard: A Study in Social Disuntiy. Pp. 
vi, 237. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1947. $3.75. 


If the prospective reader of Wartime 
Shipyard first took a rubber stamp and 
stamped on every page the book’s subtitle, 
“A Study of Social Disunity,” underlining 
disunity, he might come out of the experi- 
ence with a more balanced perspective. Tf, 
as he read, he kept reminding himself that 
these craftsmen who resent the women 


_workers, these workers who make the Okies 


the butt of ridicule, these Okies (and 
others) who build their own sense of self- 
importance on the foundation of prejudice 
against the Negro—if the reader kept re- 
minding himself that these same people 
are the plumber who comes to fix the 
pipes, the Okie who comes to mow the 
grass, and the pretty girl who slides out 
the hamburgers at the nearest favorite 
joint, he would remember that underneath 
all the verbalization of hatred and scorn 
there runs a mighty current of warmth and 
decency. 

Wartime Shipyard is a disturbing book, 
a fearsome book. It lays bare with har- 
rowing accuracy, in individual detail, the 
crude cargo of contempt and scorn, arro- 
gance and inertia and fear, which our cul- 
ture and economic organization impose on 
the individual and which our schools and 
churches hardly touch. 

Every horrible and frightening quotation 
which Miss Archibald reports has an un- 
deniably authentic ring. A worker said it, 
exactly as recorded. And what is even 
more blood-chilling is the thought that if 
Miss Archibald had spent the same two 
years which she spent in the shipyard 
among the shipyard owners and their wives, 
or attending sessions of the women’s clubs 
of the country, or (who knows?) among 
the school teachers or even the college 
professors of the country, she would un- 
doubtedly have been compelled to record 
exactly the same quotations. The language 
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might have been prettied up a little, but 
the emotion would have been the same. 

A study of social disunity is 3y defini- 
tion not a study of social unity. A study 
of social disunity has value in fozusing at- 
tention on the raw stuf of prejudice and 
selfishness. If the sore is laid bare, the 
cure may be applied. But the sore is not 
the whole person, and the body is not dy- 
ing. There are therapeutic factors at work 
which modify these factors in the long run. 

The labor union is the organization of 
industrial workers which could be expected 
to be most effective in challenging the age- 
old patterns of social disunity. The au- 
thor of Wartime Shipyard found the trade 
unions lacking in this direction in the 
transient, temporary, teeming work force 
of the boom-town shipyard. No doubt 
they were. Two years or five years or a 
generation is a short period for any or- 
ganization to make a dent on deeply in- 
grown patterns of expression and feeling. 
The reverse of the coin of Wartime Ship- 
yard can be seen in thousands of union 
halls throughout the Nation where men 
and women gather, after a long day’s work 
in factories and mills, on docks or in 
mines, to work out their problems through 
mutual co-operation. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in tae lessen- 
ing of prejudice and the removal of social 
antagonisms is the feeling of security de- 
rived from membership in an effsctive la- 
bor union. Many of the wartime ship- 
workers’ unions were newly formed. Due 
to the great increase in employment dur- 
ing the war, the majority of the member- 
ship was new, much of it drawn from the 
farms and economically unsophisticated. 
There is no doubt that cumulative exper- 
ence on the part of these workers in solv- 
ing industrial problems co-operatively and 
democratically would bring about a major 
modification of their social attitudes in 
time. 

GLADYS DICKASON 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

of America 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Compulsory Sickness Compensation for 
New York State. Pp. vi, 1&4. New 
York (prepared for Associated Indus- 
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tries of New York State), 1947. 

price. 

This volume contains several individual 
studies which in sum present a picture of 
past experience in the application of sick- 
ness insurance, as well as present proposals 
to extend any such program to New York 
State. 

Of especial aid to the student of the sub- 
ject, as well as being a new contribution, is 
the analysis of the operation of voluntary 
sickness plans which have keen used in 
New York. The conclusions reached are 
of importance ın the preparation of policy, 
since they permit the distillation of the 
best private experience in the adoption of 
any state program. One of the most inter- 
esting of the results was the heavy cost of 
cash benefits for short-term disability. 
This, it was found, might be greatly re- 
duced by requiring a brief waiting period 
before payments bégin. ~ 

A second result of great value was the 
fact that claims varied directly with the 
stage of the business cycle. This reduc- 
tion of claims in depression seems to have 
been due to fear of losing the job if one 
were sick. This goes counter to opinions 
expressed by opponents of legislation later 
in this same volume. Furthermore, this 
was confirmed by wartime experience, 
which showed a sharp rise of frequency of 
claims because workers used sickness as 
an excuse for a periodic rest. 

A major criticism which méy be leveled 
against the volume is the evident bias on 
the part of one of the authors—Professor 
Muntz—which leads him to introduce ir- 
relevant arguments and catch phrases An 
example of the former is the presentation 
and misuse of infant mortality rates in 
various countries in a single year. Upon 
these very limited data the argument is 
made that such rates are higher in coun- 
tries with compulsory insurance, and there- 
fore the program has not had desired re- 
sults. Inasmuch as this conclusion disre- 
gards other far more important factors, as 
well as being derived from cnly a single 
year, it is obviously worthless. 

Various statements on the origin of the 
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English National Health Insurance Act of | 


1911, implying that it had ne public sup- 
port and that it was the result of German 
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propaganda in England, are similarly open 
to suspicion. 

An example of the use of catch phrases 
lies in the use of the terms “nationaliza- 
tion” and “socialization” to describe the 
effects of the National Health Insurance 
Acts introduced in a recent Congress. 
Such misleading words are obviously in- 
tended to leave certain effects upon the 
businessman reading the volume. 

Without going into discussion of this, 
mention should be made also that the or- 
ganization of this volume could be im- 
proved 

Nevertheless, this study does provide a 
most recent summary of the field, as well 
as an addition of new material. As such 
it should be of great value, proviced the 
bias is guarded against. 

GEORGE ROSEN 

Bard College 


CoMMITTEE ON MEDICINE AND TEE CHANG- 
ING ORDER, New York Academy of Medi- 
cine Medicine in the Changing Order. 
Pp. xix, 240. New York: The Cemmon- 
wealth Fund, 1947. $2 00. 


In recognition of the surge of national 
public opinion pressing for a change in the 
traditional system of the private practice 
of medicine, the New York Academy of 
Medicine in 1944 created a Committee on 
Medicine and the Changing Order, charg- 
ing it with the following objectives: 

1. Exploration of the possibilities and 
formulation of methods of maintaining and 
improving standards of quality in medical 
service, including medical research, medi- 
cal education, the maintenance of health, 
both physical and mental, the prevention of 
disease, and the treatment of disease. 

2. Study of the means of making avail- 
able the best known practice in preventive 
and curative medicine to larger groups of 
people and to the country as a whole. 

3. Formulation of proposals of distribut- 
ing these services not only to a larger 
number of people but also at a lower per 
capita cost than the present system per- 
mits, 

The Committee, composed of physicians, 
representatives of the allied professions of 
dentistry and nursing, and laymen, has 
sought expert aid in the preparation of a 
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series of monographic studies. This mono- 
graph, Medicine in the Changing Order, 
the eleventh study to be published by the 
Committee during the past two years, deals 
with the basic problem of medical practice 
and its economic and social aspects It 
opens with a brief historical review of the 
rise of medical and dental practice in the 
United States. This is followed by a 
socioeconomic analysis of the influence of 
industrialization on the private practice of 
medicine, and a survey of the Nation’s 
health in both urban and rural areas. This 
survey of health services reveals a press- 
ing need for the extension of public healzh 
services (Chap. VI}, need for the exten- 
sion of health services of high quality 
(Chap. VII), preventive medicine (Chap. 
VIII), and hospital and nursing services 
(Chaps. IX and X) to a larger body of 
families in the lower and middle income 
groups at costs which they can afford to 
meet 

This presentation brings the study to its 
main conclusions and recommendations. 
“The problem with which we are concerned 
in this study,” states the Committee (pp. 
40-41), “is how to improve both the 
quality and the distribution of medical 
care, particularly among those segments of 
the population which are today medically 
underprivileged.” The answer is presented 
in the final chapter (p. 219): 

“The Committee believes that medical 
insurance is one of the essential require- 
ments in solving the problem of medical 
care distribution. It agrees that compul- 
sion by government would accelerate the 
extension of insurance to all the people. 
It agrees, also, that voluntary insurance 
will spread only slowly and incompletely 
among the low-income families It is at 
the same time convinced that voluntary in- 
surance provides flexibility for local initia- 
tive and is designed to encourage new and 
better methods of organized medical serv- 
ices, such as group medical practice, within 
the physical and personnel limitations of 
each area. It conceives voluntary insur- 
ance as an essential experiment in pre-pay- 
ment, which avoids the pitfalls of com- 
pulsory insurance. For these reasons the 
Committee believes that everything should 
be done, by way of grants, subsidies, and 
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employers’ contributions, to hasten the 
growth of voluntary medical insurance.” 

All of which is to say what the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care said 
after its exhaustive study some fifteen 
years ago. But could this Committee, 
composed as it is, afford to believe other- 
wise? J know an eminent doctor in Cali- 
‘fornia who, when asked several weeks ago 
if he would like to testify before a spe- 
cial state legislative committee in favor of 
Governor Warren’s compulsory health in- 
surance proposal, replied, “But I am a 
specialist, and I rely on referrals from 
other doctors. Therefore I cannot afford 
to speak in favor of compulsory health in- 
surance.” 

Even the organized medical profession 
is now convinced that the old system of 
the private practice of medicine needs to 
be changed, and that the insurance prin- 
ciple can be applied soundly to the un- 
predictable costs of illness. But it is in- 
teresting to note that the special group 
making this study, dominated by promi- 
nent members of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, has come to the same con- 
clusions and recommendations that similar 
groups in other states have come to dur- 
ing the past few years, as witness the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association and the Cali- 
fornia Physicians Service. 


Expression of this viewpoint seems al- . 


most inevitable within the solid body of 
the American Medical Association. I re- 
alize that the modus operandi for solving 
this serious domestic problem—now so well 
recognized by even the professional organi- 
zations of medicine—involves the exercise 
of judgment as to which of the alternative 
proposals will be most effective. But I 
still fail to see why the convictions of 
members of the medical profession in 
advocating the application of voluntary 
health insurance means of meeting the 
problem should be accepted over the honest 
and more objective convictions of experts, 
most of whom urge that compulsory health 


insurance is the most effective way of: 


coping with the problem—especially after 
these years under voluntary insurance have 
left such a large majority of the popula- 
tion still to be covered. 

But the doctors have a right to express 
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their opinion. This they have done with- 
out hesitation or apology 
PauL A, Dopp 
University of California 


GERTH, H. H., and C. Wricut Muts 
(Eds. and Trans). From Max Weber: 
Essays in Sociology. Pp. 490. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
$5.00. 


The appearance of this volume of selec- 
tions from the work of Max Weber in Eng- 
lish translation is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the sparse representation of trans- 
lations from German of the writings of 
this eminent social scientist. The mate- 
rial is carefully, accurately, and, on the 
whole, readably translated, and the writ- 
ings selected are representative of a wide 
range of the authors’ exceedingly versatile 
and comprehensive studies. 

Weber’s famous addresses on politics 
and science, respectively, as vocations, ap- 
propriately begin the volume. Perhaps 
more than any other of his essays, they 
express the two sides of Weber’s funda- 
mental personal interests, and, at the same 
time, a notable interpretation of the situa- 
tion of his time with respect to each. 

Part two, entitled “Power,” consists of 
selections from the large work Wirtschaft 
und Geselischaft, which deals in an extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive, if fragmentary, 
manner with the relations between the 
economy and the social structure. The 
exception is certain essays written inde- 
pendently, but they all together constitute 
the outline of an unusual and challenging 
analysis of the social character of political 
power. Perhaps the most notable section 
in this part is that which contains Weber’s 
famous analysis of bureaucracy, which re- 
mains as probably the most important 
single statement of the essential features 
of the modern type of large-scale oragani- 
zation, whether it be found in government, 
in business firms, in churches, or in any 
other type of organization. The chapter 
on the “Sociology of Charismatic Au- 
thority” is, however, almost equally no- 
table as an analysis which serves to point 
out the relationships between revolutionary 
political movements and the great move- 
ments of religious innovation. 
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Part three deals with excerpts from 
Weber’s studies in the sociology of re- 
ligion. The essay on the “Protestant Sect 
and the Spirit of Capitalism” is a smaller 
companion piece to the better-known essay 
on the “Protestant Ethic,” which was 
translated some years ago and published 
as a separate volume. The other two 
essays conszitute theoretical introductions 
to different phases of Weber’s larger series 
of studies on the sociology of religion. 

The final part, entitled “Social Struc- 
ture,” contains two essays on tke inter- 
pretation of rural society in Germany, 


which are notable in the literature dealing - 


with the Junker class and the agricultural 
parts of eastern Germany. The other two 
chapters are excerpts from Weber’s com- 
parative studies in the sociology of religion 
dealing respectively with the Brahmans of 
India and their relation to the caste sys- 
tem, and the Chinese literati who were the 
main bearers of the great tradition of 
Confucius. 

The fact that the various essays in- 
cluded in this volume do not constitute a 
continuous analysis is not so sericus as it 
might have been in the case of another 
writer, since Weber’s work to a large ex- 
tent had a fragmentary character. There 
is, however, enough represented to give 
the reader glimpses of the atuthor’s sys- 
tematic interpretation of social phenomena, 
as well as of the extraordinary range of his 
interests and erudition. In the English- 
speaking world, Weber has been commonly 
interpreted as the theorist of protestantism 
as the primary origin of modern capital- 
ism. This material should go far to dis- 
pell the narrower versions of that view, 
and to place this justly famous essay in its 
larger perspective in Weber’s comparative 
work. The main thing the volume does 
not do is to give an adequate understand- 
ing of Weber as a technical theorist of so- 
clal phenomena. It is to be hoped that 
later translations will fill this gap. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


JOHNSON, F. Ernest (Ed.). Foundations 
of Democracy. Pp. ix, 278. New York: 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies; 
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distributed by Harpér & Brothers, 1947, 
$2.00. 


This volume originated as a series of 
lectures sponsored by the Institute of Re- 
ligious and Social Studies. There are six- 
teen contributors, a majority of them pro- 
fessional religious leaders including Protes- 


‘ tants, Catholics, and Jews. Approximately 


half of the volume is concerned with the 
“origins” or “sources” of democratic tra- 
ditions; the remainder with certain aspects 
of contemporary democracy. 

The historical chapters expound classical, 
Hebrew, medieval, Reformation, human- 
istic, and literary sources besides the con- 
tributions of the “founding fathers.” Edu- 
cation, industry, religion, Zionism, and 
various problems of democracy are con- 
sidered in the other chapters. 

Each of the authors treats his topic with 
virtually no reference to the other discus- 
sions Consequently, there is little unity 
or consistency of treatment in the work as 
a whole Moreover, the assignment of 
topics leaves untouched some of the essen- 
tial foundations of democracy. For these 
reasons the volume must be appraised in 
terms of the individual contributions. 

The contributions range all the way 
from quite poor to superlatively good. 
Horace Kallen’s “Humanistic Sources” and 
Harrison Elliotts “Democracy in Educa- 
tional Practice” are brilliant discussions. 
Excellent, too, are Irwin Edman’s “Classi- 
cal Origins,” A. J. Muste’s “Role of Eco- 
nomic Groups,” and H. Paul Douglass’ 
“Organized Religion and the Practice of 
Democracy.” Comment must be confined 
to Kallen’s and Elliott’s papers. 

Kallen does something very unusual in 
a symposium of this nature. The terms 
“God” and “religion” are used by other 
contributors with the greatest abandon, as 
if they had standard meanings. But Kal- 
len shows—what should be obvious enough 
—that there are no standard meanings; 
that “God” in particular means different 
things to different people and that these 
diverse notions cannot be reconciled with 
one another. 

The same author offers a penetrating 
analysis of Jeffersonian conceptions in the 
Declaration of Independence. In particu- 
lar, the idea of equality implies not that 
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men are alike, but that differences of what- 
ever nature—race, class, religious, or others 
—are not to be penalized, not to be a 
ground for denial of “unalienable rights.” 

Elliott brushes aside popular myths and 
shows that, exceptions apart, the famuly, 
the school, the church, the community 
. agency are authoritarian in structure and 
do not educate their members for democ- 
racy. Policies are formulated by the few, 
while the many are on the receiving end 
of directives they may not believe in or 
even understand. 

The volume has much to say concern- 
ing ideas and sentiments proper to democ- 
racy, but little on the organized activity 
that is equally essential to democracy. 
Political parties, nonpartisan citizens’ 
groups, and social-action movements are 
scarcely mentioned; and virtually no at- 
tention is devoted to the critical problem 
of eliciting a wider participation of the 
citizen in public affairs. 

SEBA ELDRIDGE 

University of Kansas 


MacIver, R. M. (Ed.). Unity and Differ- 
ence in American Life. Pp. 168. New 
York: Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies; distributed by Harper and Bros., 
1947. $2.00. 


This latest volume edited by Professor 
MacIver for the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, analyzing, basically, the 
problems arising from various ramifications 
of group antagonisms, suffers somewhat 
when compared to the two previously pub- 
lished series of addresses While there is 
nothing wrong with the thesis that “the 
problem of group relations in our country 
is basic to the survival of civilization” 
(Finkelstein, p. 5), some of the lecturers 
certainly have failed to stay with the basic 
theme limited to this country. The worst 
offender in this respect is Dr. Stefansson, 
whose study of “The Ethnic Issue” gets 
lost in the treatment of the Eskimos by 
the Danes in Greenland, the conditions in 
Alaska, and Soviet Russia’s minorities 
policy. I also cannot find any enthusiasm 
for Lawrence K. Frank’s chapter on “What 
Common Ground has America Won?” Its 
title is a question, but the chapter ends by 
stating categorically that “it cannot be too 
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strongly emphasized that if we desire a 
free, democratic social order, we must pro- 
tect and develop the individual so that he 
is capable of carrying the burdens of free- 
dom, of helping to maintain social order by 
self-discipline, co-operative conduct, and 
awareness of, and respect for, the person- 
alities of others.” This is true and no one 
can object to this worthy ideological goal, 
but what common ground has America 


‘wonr 


Fortunately, the articles by Stefansson 
and Frank are counterbalanced by the 
other chapters, particularly those of Mac- 
Iver, Finkelstein, and E. Franklin Frazier. 
In particular, Frazier summarizes bril- 
liantly the whole background of the Negro 
problem in America and its present status, 
and evaluates several acceptable and un- 
acceptable solutions to the Negro problem. 

On the whole, the book is highly satis- 
factory, with virtues and faults of more 
than ordinary degree; it provides an illu- 
minating prelude to any study of the most 
important group conflicts AeAUNE our 
contemporary life. 

Josera S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK Slave and Citizen: 
The Negro in the Americas. Pp xi, 128, 
xi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, 
$2.00. 

Slave and Citizen is a very important 
document and deserves much more atten- 
tion than it seems to be getting from the 
reading public, even from political scien- 
tists, historians, sociologists, and other pro- 
fessional students of ‘the contemporary 
world scene. It presents a partial answer 
to a question that has bothered me for a 
long time, namely, why is the Negro 
treated so much better in those countries 
of the Western Hemisphere which have a 
Spanish or Portuguese background than in 
those which have a British or North Ameri- 
can background? 

I realize that there is some prejudice 
against those Negroes who show their 
color in certain of the South American 
countries and in certain of the Caribbean 
Islands with a Spanish-Portuguese back- 
ground; but I have also noticed that it is 
greatest in those Spanish-Portuguese coun- 
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tries where there has been an infiltration 
of North American and British business- 
men and tourists, and that in spite of this 
imported prejudice, there is still a vast 
difference in the attitude toward Negroes 
in the Spanish-Portuguese countries of the 
Western Hemisphere as contrasted with 
that in the Anglo-Saxon countrias. 

Tannenbaum attributes this difference 
to the fact that in slavery times the Span- 
ish and the Portuguese, who were Catho- 
lics, maintained that slaves and masters 
were equal in the sight of God; while the 
Americans and the English, who were 
Protestants, maintained that slaves were 
chattels and had no personality in the hu- 
man sense of the word. 

The importance of this argument is that 
it explains the present-day Anglo-Saxon 
attitude toward Negroes. Because practi- 
cally all slaves in the Western Hemisphere 


were Negroes, this concept of subhuman . 


personality was expanded by the Americans 
and the British to imply that all Negroes 
were subhuman. When manumission took 
place in the British West Indies and in the 
United States, the concept of the Negro 
as a slave was not removed and no per- 
ceptible change took place in the attitude 
of the Anglo-Saxon toward the emanci- 
pated Negro. The citizens of the United 
States of America and the British countries 
still treat the colored peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere with thinly veiled con- 
tempt. Racial persecution still persists in 
spite of the fact that it embarrasses both 


‘countries internationally, especially in the 


deliberations of the United Nations. 

In the Spanish-Portuguese countries, on 
the other hand, emancipation meant not 
only release from physical serfdom but in- 
creased cognizance of the fact that the 
ex-slave had moral status. 

Despite the unfortunate circumstances 
under which emancipation was established 
in the Anglo-Saxon areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, Tannenbaum maintains that 
the position of the Negro in the United 
States and the British West Indies has im- 
proved. He attributes this to conflict, for 
he says “society is essentially dynamic” 
and abhors obstructions to growth, change, 
and modulation. He is not alarmed by 
racial tensions and friction of today, be- 
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cause he says that a stratified society will 
be changed only by force. 

If I would add anything to Tannen- 
baum’s ‘thesis, it would be that he has 
omitted one by-product of this unmoral 
attitude of the Anglo-Saxons toward the 
Negro, namely, the harmful psychological 
effect on the white people of the Western 
Hemisphere. On the one hand, they have 
tried, and continue to try, to assume that 
a large section of God’s creatures is in- 
ferior because of a former slave status; 
and on the other hand, they are living in 
a constant state of emotional upset and 
genuine fear embracing a sense of inse- 
curity because the assumption of the Ne- 
gro’s innate inferiority is against their bet- 
ter judgment and in contradiction to their 
professed democratic ideals. 

Tannenbaum’s little treatise is only one 
more piece of evidence that in this world 
of social change the goals are much more 
important than the means. 

FORRESTER B, WASHINGTON 

Atlanta University School of 

social Work 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S, and ASSOCIATES. 
Into the Main Stream. A Survey of 
Best Practices in Race Relations in the 
South. Pp. xiv, 355. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
$3.50. 


The South’s strain toward decency and 
consistency in its human relationships is 
reported in this volume from Fisk Univer- 
sity, seat of the most consistent work in 
planned human relations, especially Negro- 
white relations, in the Deep South. In the 
introduction to Into the Main Stream, Dr. 
Johnson lists the following factors as the 
most favorable elements in the South’s 
changing pattern of race relations: the 
rélaxation of population pressure, improved 
education, increasing industrialization and 
unionization, increased willingness of South- 
ern whites to work with Southern Negroes 
on their mutual problems, and a growing 
awareness on the part of all people that 
the basic problems of the South are eco- 
nomic, social, and geographical—not racial. 

Into the Main Stream reports the ways 
in which certain members and groups of 
a culture-bound, ethnocentric area break 
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through existing controls and establish cus- 
toms and other behavioral ways more con- 
sonant with the expressed aims and ideals 
of the larger society, the Nation Obvi- 
ously, the volume could not report on the 
specific ways in which certain ends were 
achieved; it reports the successes accom- 
plished im particular situations at particu- 
lar times. A general effort 1s made, how- 
ever, to report as fully as possible the 
general direction of planned changes in at- 
titudes and overt behavior with respect to 
citizenship, employment, education, hous- 
ing, health, and religious practices in se- 
lected geographical areas 

The authors look upon the establishment 
of the Southern Regional Council in At- 
lanta as the biggest development in race re- 
lations within recent years. The “pro- 
found and remarkable” changes in the em- 
ployment of Negroes and the “promise for 
tomorrow” indicated in the expansion of 
business enterprise among Negro entrepre- 
neurs are of great significance in the re- 
gion’s development Great credit is given 
to some of the churches for the pioneer 
work they have done in helping remove the 
“sins of caste” from American life 

This warp of the fabric of Southern life 
is a necessary complement. to the woof so 
frequently indicated in the general reports 
on the region’s antisocial behavior. Though 
unevenly woven and inadequately summa- 
rized, the volume is a creditable addition 
to the literature of race relations, one that 
might well have included the thought that 
race relations and the best practices in 
them do not necessarily begin when peo- 
ples meet in a biracial system; they begin 
in the isolation of the separate racial 
world; their beginnings are with marginal 
peoples engaged in marginal activities. 

Tra De A. Rem 
New York University 


COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
A Free and Responsible Press Pp xii, 
138. Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. $2.00. 


Who fired the dart that ruffled the tail 
feathers of Cock Robin? It did not kill 
Cock Robin, or even grievously wound 


him, but for weeks thereafter he uttered 


aggrieved chirps from time to time. 
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This book is the General Report ọn 
Mass Communication in moderr life made 
by the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, whose activities were made possible 
by a grant of $200,000 from Time, Inc., and 
$15,000 from the Encyclepaecia Britan- 
nica. The members of the commission who 
signed the report are: Robert M. Hutchins, 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., John M. Clark, John 
Dickinson, William E Hocking, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Archibald MacLeish, Charles E. 
Merriam, Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Red- 
field, Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M Schles- 
inger, and George N. Shuster. 

Chancellor Hutchins states that he se- 
lected the members of this commission in 
1943. He states further that in the prepa- 
ration of this over-all report of 106 pages, 
“every line of it was hammered out in con- 
ference and correspondence. The members 
of the Commission unanimously concur in 
the presentation and recommendations of 
the report” But who preparec the manu- 
script? For Chancellor Hutchins states 
further that “if each were to’ employ his 
own language instead of speaking with a 
common voice, the tone and emphasis of 
this or that point might be somewhat dif- 
ferent.’ But the report has tone and em- 
phasis. Whose? 

The press responded to the report with 
the largest number of reviews, editorials, 
and columns that I have seen devoted to 
any report during the past decade Most 
of those which I have read were deroga- 
tory. This attention devoted to the report 
is its most important immediate result. 
Therefore, a careful study of the contents 
of these reviews and columns should be 
made by someone. If such a study is not 
reported during the next six months, this 
reviewer will attempt it himsel-. 

By the press, as the term is used in this 
report, the commission means mass com- 
munication agencies. Under this caption 
it considers newspapers, books and maga- 
zines, the radio, and the motion pictures. 
I am not a captious critic of deviant lan- 
guage usage by social scientists if the de- 
viation is used consistently and serves some 
constructive purpose; but this usage of the 
term “press” is unnecessarily confusing. 
For a generation the social scientists have 
referred to mass communication agencies 
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in that admittedly awkward terminology, 
while the phrase “the press” has been used 
for at least two centuries in referring to 
the printed word. 

The commission discussed ard conferred, 
attended meetings, and drew conclusions. 
That must have been an educational proc- 
ess for the members of the commission, 
and as they are respectable minds, their 
conclusions will interest the reader. ‘The 
commission did not sporsor research. We 
are informed that it “heard testimony from 
fifty-eight men and women connected with 
the press. The staff has recorded inter- 
views with more than 225 members of the 
industries, Government, and private agen- 
cies concerned with the press. The com- 
mission held seventeen two-day or three- 
day meetings and studied 176 documents 
prepared by its members or the staff.” 
The identity of the sourtes, the quality and 
quantity of the testimony, and the nature 
of the documents were not revealed. 

The report says nothing new and pro- 
poses no radical solutions, but it authorita- 
tively points up the issues involved in the 
modern communications revolution. There 
are chapters on the Problem, the Require- 
ments, the Communications Revolution, 
the Performance, Self-Regulation, and What 
Can Be Done. It is concluded tha: access 
to expression is becoming more limited for 
individuals and groups, freedom of the 
press is jeopardized, control is increasingly 
centralized, competition is waning, and con- 
tent is determined by business objectives. 
In short, “across the path of the flow of 
ideas lie the existing centers of social 
power.” But the alternative to business 
power is government power. The issue is 
how to regulate without controlling. 

The commission’s recommendations 
should be read and pondered. Essentially, 
they are: (1) The Government should ex- 
tend constitutional guarantees of the free- 
dom of the press to radio and motion pic- 
tures, facilitare new ventures in the com- 
munications industries, further legislation 
to protect the individual, anc engage in 
additional informational services in the 
United States and abroad. (23 The press 
should accept its moral responsibility, in- 
novate more freely, engage in mutual criti- 
cism, and better its personnel. (3) The 
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public should develop nonprofit communi- 
cations agencies, sponsor communications 
research, and set up an agency to appraise 
and report regularly on the performance of 
the press. 

The commission has laudably attempted 
to relate the communications agencies to 
the larger issues of social organization and 
process. But these relations ere often 
subtle, and even when glimpsed they are 
not developed in the facile interchange of 
ideas in a committee meeting The pro- 
found analytic account of the modern com- 
munications revolution has not yet been 
written. It will not be written by com- 
missions of busy men, but by some indi- 
vidual of excellent mind, after long prepa- 
ration and study of the relations between 
communication and society. 

The commission attempted to maintain 
the broad view, and usually succeeded, was 
not diverted into controversy in a highly 
controversial field, and because of its 
prestige has made criticism of press, mo- 
tion picture, and radio more reputable. 

WILLIAM ALBIG 

University of Ilinois 


Hockinc, WrLtiAm Ernest. Freedom of 
the Press: A Framework of Principle. 
Pp. xi, 243. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. $3.00. 

This book is one of several published re- 
ports from the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press—a group of educators under the 
chairmanship of Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
For three years the commission, financed 
by Time, Inc. and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., inquired into the problems and 
solutions of the major agencies of mass 
communication in the United States: news- 
papers, radios, motion pictures, news-gath- 
ering media, magazines, and books (re- 
ferred to as the press). 

Professor Hocking’s purpose is to estab- 
lish usable principles of freedom of the 
press for the society in which we live. In 
this connection he re-examines the phi- 
losophy of freedom of John Milton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and John Stuart Mill 
and calls attention to the sweeping changes 
in the press of the present century. “I 
am thinking of the varied contents of the 
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press of today, the extraordinary congeries 
of interests it serves, its enormous reach, 
its entanglement with the economic and 
cultural life of the community, with poli- 
tics and education.” 

The author discusses the impairments 
of press freedom that have come not only 
from governmental interference but from 
other sources within society itself: direct 
social pressures, effects of the press as 
large-scale industry, and limitations of 
freedom from restricted access to truth 
and fact. Professor Hocking, while agree- 
ing with Robert D. Leigh that the freedom 
of the press “has changed its point of focus 
from the editor to the citizen,” still main- 
tains that the first charge of the phrase 
“freedom of the press” is to remember 
that the editor is still there. However, 
continues the author, “the freedom of the 
publisher to publish becomes responsible 
to a specific public goal.” To assure the 
protection of the consumer, the “govern- 
ment remains the residuary legatee of re- 
sponsibility for an adequate press perform- 
ance.” The “light touch of government” 
may be exerted in any one or more of the 
following forms: (1) Without intruding on 
press activities, the state may regulate the 
conditions under which those activities 
take place. (2) The state may extend the 
scope of present legal remedies if a given 
abuse amounts to poisoning the wells of 
public opinion. (3) The state may itself 
enter the field of news supply, not to com- 
pete with or displace but to supplement the 
yield of private agencies. (4) The state 
may make a strictly limited use of censor- 
ship. 

There is no doubt that Professor Hock- 
ing is developing here a framework of 
principles for the modern press that leaves 
far behind the principle of laissez faire. It 
is a courageous and challenging exposition 
that is sure to cause uneasiness among the 
“Issuers” and others brought up in the tra- 
dition of an unconditional, inalienable right 
to press freedom. However, it would be 
well for the private owners of our mass 
channels of communication to heed the 
warning that they are not adequately meet- 
ing the challenge of the technological so- 
ciety of twentieth-century America. Even 
the masses of people can with time be edu- 
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cated to demand higher standards. Nor 
can the owners of mass media count in- 
definitely on the indifference and opposi- 
tion of public officials to fundamental 
changes in government policy. For even 
now there are laws of libel and slander, a 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
local boards of censors resorting to the 
state police power to halt the showing of a 
movie or the sale of a book. Surely the 
owners of our mass media know that it is 
hazardous to invoke governmental action 
freely to correct abuses. 

While this volume is the personal state- 
ment of the author, it does incorporate in 
its footnotes occasional expressions of dis- 
sent by members of the commission—a 
stimulating method of drawing the reader 
into the debate. However, the “Summary 
of Principle” in the appendix cf this book 


‘is the statement to which all th:rteen mem- 


bers of the commission agreed. It does not 
differ at any major point with the fuller 
report of the author, 
BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 


KINSLEY, Poin. The Chicago Tribune: 
Its First Hundred Years, Vol. ITI. 1880- 
1900. Pp. xiv, 359. Chicago: The Chi- 
cago Tribune, 1946. $3.00. 


The first issue of the Chicago Tribune 
appeared June 10, 1847. In recognition of 
the one hundredth anniversary in 1947, 
the paper has been issuing a series of his- 
torical volumes, of which this is the third. 
Volume I told the story of the Tribune to 
the time of Lincoln’s assassination; Vol- 
ume II carried it into 1880; this present 
volume ends with the death of Joseph 
Medill in 1899 

Ideally, the history of a paper as influ- 
ential as the Tribune should reveal in 
broad sweep, illuminated by pertinent de- 
tail, the play of forces that made the paper 
what it has been during its century of ex- 
istence. The interplay of social forces as 
they had impact upon the newspaper, and 
the reciprocal role of the paper in imping- 
ing upon the community of which it was a 
part, could make a fascinating story for 
the general reader, and constitute a con- 
tribution of significance for the social 
historian. Unfortunately, such possibilities 
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are unrealized, and the faults of the earlier 
volumes are perpetuated in this one. The 
volume is almost nothing more than a day- 
by-day chronology of the paper’s contents. 
with paragraphs sometimes containing ref- 
erence to a half-dozen or more unrelated 
events but thrown together in eight or ten 
lines merely because they chanced to occur 
within the same twenty-four hours, and 
without any synthesis or integration. The 
organization is only that of time sequence, 
and for the most part the reader is left to 
his own resources in interpreting the im- 
portance of the items that are strung to- 
gether under chapter headings that give 
little or no help in systematizing what is 
included under them. The author, in 
brief, utterly fails to develop the signifi- 
cances of the materials he has compiled. 
At best the volume is an annotated index 
of Tribune contents, and of limited useful- 
ness. 
Matcotm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Mosier, Ricsard D. Making the Ameri- 
can Mind: Soctal and Moral Ideas in the 
McGufey Readers. Pp. vii, 207. New 
York. King’s Crown Press, 1947. $3 00. 


More then 120 million school texts in 
the McGuffey’s Readers group were sold 
between 1836 and 1920, and Dr. Mosier 
properly conceives of these widely used 
educational tools as a useful source of in- 
formation relating to the background of 
American thought and culture. In addi- 
tion to using the readers as a source of in- 
formation which contributes additional in- 
sight into the social and moral foundations 
of American culture, the author attempts 
to determine. ‘. . . what attitudes, inter- 
ests, values, and ideas did the compilers 
and editors of the McGuffey readers have 
the eye to see and the will to make 
known .. .?” (p. 177). 

Political background for the readers was 
found in the ideas of “middle-class apolo- 
gists” Harrington, Locke, and Blackstone, 
adapted to the American culture by Hamil- 
ton, Marshall, and Webster. John Calvin 
provided the conceptual theological back- 
ground, and the “middle-class Protestant 
ethic of thrift, industry and hard labor” 
constituted the basis of the system of 
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morality. Social virtues were derived prin- 
cipally from the humane impulses of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

An integrated social system was woven 
from these foundations by the readers. 
Politics, religion, morality, and social vir- 
tues were fashioned into a pattern which 
the readers advocated as the proper guide 
to a way of life in which “. . . not to labor 
diligently, whether for God or for one’s 
employer, was the cardinal sin; work, 
thrift, self-denial, were the cardinal vir- 
tues” (p. 163). 

Description of relationship between the 
basic culture and the aspects of it which 
are presented in the readers is secondary, 
however, to Dr. Mosier’s attempt to 
demonstrate that only their identification 
of the Christian code of ethics as the 
proper code for the good citizen rescues 
them from being “. . . exclusively the in- 
strument of the middle class” íp. 165). 
Apparently the author believes that some- 
thing evil exists in texts which emphasize 
the ideals of the majority. One alternative 
to this emphasis would be for the texts tc 
maintain complete impartiality, but it is 
not this that is advocated, either, because: 
“. . for their denunciation of war, crime 
and inhumanity, and for their magnificen’ 
promotion of the brotherhood of man un 
der the fatherhood of God, the McGuffey 
readers must stand among the textbook: 
of America; but in other respects, the 
are the studied and articulate reflection o 
a civilization dominated by middle-clas 
ideals” (p. 165). 

Despite his somewhat forced attempt ti 
interpret the moral and social statement 
of McGuffey’s readers as illustrations o 
economic determinism, Dr. Mosier has pro 
duced a carefully documented, interestin: 
book which contributes to an understand 
ing of our culture, and from which edu 
cators, historians, political scientists, an 
sociologists will gain additional insight int 
the background of the culture of the Unite 
States. 

A. H. Hosss 

University of Pennsylvania 


TYLER, I. Kertu, and Nancy M. DAsHE 
(Eds.). Education on the Air. Pp 52: 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Education: 
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Research, Ohio State University, 1946. 

$3.50. 

This book contains the addresses deliv- 
ered at the Sixteenth Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio at Ohio State University in 
1946. Dr. Tyler, co-editor of the book, is 
a worthy successor to Dr. Wallace W. 
Charters who founded the institute and 
gave it an impetus which promises to keep 
it as perhaps the leading institute of its 
kind in the country. The Sixteenth Insti- 
tute drew upon the best talent in the land, 
both in educational fields and in the broad- 
casting industries. The discussions are so 
thoroughly worth while as to make the 
book an invaluable source of information 
for those who are active in broadcasting, 
either commercial or educational. It forms 
an excellent summarization of the social 
implications of radio and of the advances 
being made in the art, particularly as it 
affects education and educational move- 
ments. 

Space limitations prevent an adequate 
summarization of the various discussions. 
“Radio and the International Scene” is 
sympathetically dealt with by authorities 
of this and foreign countries. The discus- 
sion on “Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licensees” features a debate be- 
tween Sydney M. Kaye, attorney for vari- 
ous broadcasting interests, and Commis- 
sioner Clifford J. Durr of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It gives the 
pros and cons of the famous Blue Book of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
There is an excellent panel on the social 
responsibilities of radio. The chapter on 
“Television and Education” gives us some 
inkling of what a tremendous factor tele- 
vision may ultimately become in the en- 
lightenment and training of the youth of 
the Jand. Educators will be particularly 
interested in the section on “School Broad- 
casts.” This is followed by a most inter- 
esting discussion on the Junior Town Meet- 
ing. The topic “Training for Radio” has 
valuable suggestions for those engaged in 
teaching radio, as do the discussions on 
“Radio Research” and “Radio Production.” 
“Special Problems” and “Special Interests” 
are given considerable attention. 

The book concludes with an index and 
an exhibition of recordings. After reading 
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it, one feels convinced that he has not 
been a part of the great movements af- 
fected by radio unless he has attanded one 
of Ohio State University’s ‘Institutes for 
Education by Radio. 
PAUL A. WALKER 
Federal Communications Commission 


Conant, JAMES B. On Understending Sci- 
ence. Pp. xv, 145. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $2.00. 

The question of how the scientist can 
best go about the difficult task of acquaint- 
ing the layman with some of the methods 


and discoveries of modern science has been 


brought closer to a solution because of a 
small book by Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
entitled On Understanding Science. Ad- 
vice on this problem has of course always 
been plentiful, but proposals have too often 
tended to run along the lines of trying 
laboriously to acquaint the layman with 
overly simplified and sugar-coated treatises 
on such fundamentally difficult subjects as 
the quantum theory, relativity, and nuclear 
structure. To be sure, this choice of 
method can in part be blamed on John Doe 
Reader, because he demands, above all, 
that the subject matter be modern. The 
most that can be said of the result is that 
the reader of such material is mystified. 
Dr. Conant proposes an attack from quite 
a different direction. He contends that the 
important aspect of science for the layman 
to grasp is its “tactics and strategy” rather 
than any number of undigested facts and 
equations. The tactics and strategy are as 
well illustrated by the efforts of the early 
experimenters as by those of the modern, 
and far more clearly for the layman be- 
cause of the simplicity of the subject mat- 
ter. The reader who is totally unfamiliar 
with present-day scientific jargon can fol- 
low the early experimenters through their 
(often groping and fumbling) efforts to 
find the truth, and can see clearly the 
emergence of the scientific method. This, 
the scientific method, is the important 
thing for the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
politician to carry over into his everyday 
thinking. 

Dr. Conant devotes the major part of 
his book to giving, in consicerable detail, 
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two case histories to illustrate the way of 
teaching which he advocates ‘te first, 
“Touching the spring of the air,’ comes 
from the seventeenth century. He traces 
the early experiments on the determination 
of the properties of air, through the inven- 
tion and study of the mercury barometer, 
the first production of a vacuum, and so 
forth. The second case history concerns 
the early development of our knowledge 
of electricity and combustion. 

Dr. Conant’s book should make highly 
enjoyable reading for the teacher and the 
nonteacher alike; for the teacher, Dr. 
Conant has a proposal that should be seri- 
ously considered. 

H. R CPrANE 

University of Michigan 


OGDEN, JEAN, and Jess OcpEN. Small 
Communities im Action. Pp. mx, 244. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. $3.00. 


Small Communities in Action is excellent 
collateral reading for anyone who studies 
or practices community organization. 

The book is made up of stories which 
illustrate ways in which smaller American 
communities have organized since around 
1940 to carry on various projects of com- 
munity concern. The stories are seiected 
from “The New Dominion Series” which 
represents one phase of an experiment 
initiated and conducted by the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia. 

As the preface says, “The motivating 
purpose of the entire program was to dis- 
cover more effective ways for helping 
individuals and communities to help them- 
selves.” These various chapter-steries de- 
scribe “experiments of Community Coun- 
cils and local and regional workshops in 
community development; community-wide 
educational programs sponsored by con- 
solidated schools and designed to reach 
all classes and types; uses of new tech- 
niques involving leaflets, bulletins, posters, 
flyers, and motion pictures; and the re- 
porting of good programs found in” a 
great many different communities. This 
material describes admirably what these 
communities have done for themselves and 
the methods which they have found effec- 
tive. 
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The stories are largely regarding South- 
em communities Still, the principles de- 
scribed are applicable to almost any com- 
munity. ' 

The material is vividly presented in 
“case story” method. The style is excel- 
lent. The community procedures re well 
described. 

Stimulating conclusions are drawn re- 
garding the applicability of the principles 
and practices described to the development 
of a sturdy democratic way of life in our 
American communities and in turn in our 
Nation. 

ELWOOD STREET 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GLAISYER, JANET, T. BRENNAN, W. RITCHIE, 
and P SARGANT FLORENCE County 
Town: A Civic Survey for the Planning 
of Worcester. Pp. xii, 320. London: 
John Murray; distributed in United 
States by Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 1946. 
$6.30. 

County Town, a planning survey of 
Worcester, England, undertaken for the 
Worcester City Council by four members 
of the Commerce Department, University 
of Birmingham, is a workman-like job It 
hangs together with a well-knit organiza- 
tion of basic planning data. It is rein- 
forced at the seams by information ob- 
tained from a special sample survey and- 
several questionnaire inquiries The field 
data have been carefully raked over for 
significance and organized into an easily 
grasped presentation of the following sub- 
jects: physical basis, population structure 
and trends, industry, transport, linkage of 
city and countryside, housing, health and 
amenities, retail distribution, education, 
zcning and social grouping, and proposals 
for redevelopment. Many of the data are 
conveyed effectively by visual aids, espe- 
cially maps such as the retail shop map 
which superimposes shaded one-quarter- 
mile circles, representing areas served con- 
veniently by the “hand-to-mouth” shops 
(general or grocer’s shop, greengrocer, 
butcher, baker, and chemist), upon a red 
spot map of the residences of the popula- 
tion. The treatment stands out for its at- 
tempt to interrelate the sample survey data 
covering residents’ shopping habits and at- 
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titudes with the customary basic planning 
data, but this crossruff is not as fruitful as 
it might have been had the schedule data 
been more thoroughly worked up into dif- 
ferential subgroups comparing residents 
who behave one way with those who be- 
have another way. 

There are two points on the debit side: 
(1) Although the recommendations are 
concrete and precise—even to the point of 
suggesting a new abattoir, more letter 
boxes, and a crematorium, one feels that 
these recommendations are not sufficiently 
related to land economics and fiscal con- 
siderations which usually prevent their 
achievement. City planners have over- 
specialized in dreaming up convincing 
projections of ways of life that will not 
finance themselves and which have at- 
tracted few mental mechanics who could 
draft a scheme to implement them. 
then, British planners with the stiff medi- 
cine of their new “Town and Country 
Planning Act,” may not have to agonize 
over this ailment as our American plan- 
ners seem destined to do. 

(2) The omission—perhaps purposeful 
—of any references to differences in social 
and economic class haunts the study from 
start to finish. If intentional, it rustles 
the shrouds of that old ghost of social in- 
quiry, “Shdll we ignore differences that we 
-want to minimize in democracy?” This 
crippling oversight prevents the study 
from following the suggestive lines of in- 
quiry given us by social ecology’s mar- 
riage of spatial analysis with class and 
ethnic differences. 

Despite the thoroughness of the study, 
few new insights emerge. It has become 
fashionable to underline planning studies 
such as County Town with a masonry of 
compendious data, either neatly bricked in 
text tables or stacked away in voluminous 
appendices at the rear. Yet the planning 
recommendations which these studies 
yield—however specific—usually stretch 
loosely between firmer parts of the data. 
Planning recommendations will not rest 
solid until the pervading implicit assump- 
tions of city planners regarding social and 
economic organization are brought out 
into the open and studied concurrently 
with the physical environment they are so 
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eager to project onto their drawing boards 
That day still seems a good way off. 
Jonn P. DEAN 
New York City 


* 
SMITH, NEwLIN Russert Land for the 
Smal Man: English and Welsh Experi- 
ence with Publicly-Supphed Small Hold- 
ings, 1860-1937. Pp. 287. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. $3.50. 


This excellent study of British and 
Welsh experience with putlicly-supplied 
small holdings in the period from 1860 to 
1937 should be required reading for most 
American public officials. Whenever “hard 
times” impend, as they do at the moment, 
“back to the land” schemes are usually 
second in number only to plans and 
schemes of monetary reform. The first 
political consequence of most depressions 
has been the development of an agitation 
to settle the unemployed on the land. 
Mr Smith’s able analysis of the Bntish 
experience with this much-touted panacea 
should go a long way toward curbing popu- 
lar enthusiasms for “back to the land” 
movements, 

The British experience is particularly 
valuable since it has extended over a long 
period of time and has involved most of 
the variations usually worked out on the 
central proposal. The British experience, 
moreover, has a fully developed ‘“litera- 
ture” which permits of complete exposi- 
tion and elaborate documentation. By and 
large, the British experience has been 
based on two types of holdings: allotments 
or small plots of unimproved land (“sys- 
tematically provided gardens”); and small 
holdings, that is, market gerdens, or what 
we would call subsistence farms Pro- 
vision of allotments by public authorities 
has been urged in Britain since 1800 and 
public support for small holdings dates 
from 1892; hence the British experience 
with these types of land settlement has 
been substantial 

Here, then, is Mr. Smita’s summary of 
the experience in terms of “hopes” and 
“results.” Hope No. 1: that the number 
of small holdings of 1-50 acres would be 
increased by public support for the small- 
holdings program. This hope has not been 
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realized: public support for small holdings 
has not prevented the decline in the num- 
ber of such holdings in England and in 
Wales. Hope No. 2: that rural depopula- 
tion would be checked by public support 
for such holdings. Result: smali holders 
were less than 2 per cent of the males oc- 
cupied in agriculture in 1937, hence the 
program accomplished “so little that there 
was certainly no practical effect on total 
agricultural population.” Hope No. 3: 
that small holdings would provide “the lad- 
der” of advancement for agricultural em- 
ployment. Result’ agricultural laborers 
constituted only 2 per cent of the appli- 
cants for small holdings between 1908 and 
1914. Hope No. 4: that small holdings 
would bring “new blood into the farming 
class.” Few small holders have advanced 
to the position of successful, independent 
farmers in Britain. Hope No. 5: that 
small holdings would increase the “po- 
litical stability of the country,” that is, 
would check rural unrest. To some ex- 
tent, this hope has been realized. for the 
small holders, as a group, appear to have 
become extremely conservative in point of 
view and interest. Hope No. 6: that small 
holdings would improve “the health and 
military fitness of the nation.” To some 
extent, again, this did happen in so far as 
the small holders themselves were con- 
cerned; but the small holders, as a group, 
opposed the importation of a cheap sup- 


ply of butter, bacon, eggs, and cheese , 


which might have contributed, on a vastly 
larger scale, to the “health and military 
fitness” of a much larger segment of the 
population. Hope No. 7: that small hold- 
ings would be ‘‘a reward for heroes.” For 
veterans the small holdings program proved 
to be a complete mirage. Hope No 8: 
that industrial unemployment would be re- 
lieved by an increase in the number of 
small holdings. The answer is, alas, that 
small holdings relieved industrial unem- 
ployment only to the extent of the insig- 
nificant number of such holdings created 
over a long period of years and with the 
outlay of large public subsidies. Further- 
more, the number of small holdings pub- 
licly supplied came eventually to satisfy 
the demand for such holdings. Hope No. 
9: that small holdings would result in an 
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increased agricultural productivity. Some 
slight results were achieved on this score. 

Ably analyzed and documented by Mr. 
Smith, this experience should do much to 
abate enthusiasm for the “back to the 
land” proposals that are certain to arise 
in the near future. What I read in Mr. 
Smith’s analysis is the general proposition 
that experiments of this kind are never 
conducted in a vacuum and that, to this 
extent, these experiments might be said to 
be inconclusive. The success or failure of 
small holdings is obviously related to much 
larger issues: the rise and fall in interest 
rates, the fluctuations in the cost of lands 
and improvements, the rise and fall of 
prices for agricultural commodities, and 
other factors which cannot be influenced 
or controlled by the administrators of small 
holdings projects.. To secure a fair test, 
therefore, a small holdings program would 
first have to be co-ordinated with a na- 
tional plan for production and distribution 
in which tax, price, and wage policies 
would be synchronized and directed toward 
the achievement of certain stated objec- 
tives. What Mr. Smith does demonstrate, 
however, is that in the absence of such 
over-all planning, the small holdings 
panacea is a complete mirage. 

CAREY McWILLIAMS 
Los Angeles, California 


NEAL, Jura. By Their Fruits: The Story 
of Shakerism in South Union, Kentucky. 
Pp. 279. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. $3.50. 


America has ever been prolific ground 
for the growth of sects. This is not wholly 
due to the fact that since the acceptance of 
the Constitution the country has enjoyed 
religious freedom, for many sects found a 
safe haven in the wide territories of the 
colonial days; nor is their number due en- 
tirely to the fact that ın this vast land the 
dissenting groups found freedom for their 
“lawlessness” beyond the boundaries of 


*the established churches 


Though historically many of these re- 
ligious bodies came to the New World to 
escape persecution in the Old, it yet re- 
mains true that most of them are in- 
digenous to America. This pioneer, un- 
conquered, and uncultivated continent gave 
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birth to numerous sectarian groups not to 


be found elsewhere in the world. Ths 
period and cradle of their rise are both 
well marked as well as their decline, if 
not their passing. All this points up the 
soundest, most satisfactory understanding 
of religion—man’s effort to master the 
totality of his experiences. The settlemert 
of America, the conquest of its forests 
and prairies, the building of homes, the 
establishment of culture in a wholly virgm 
land necessitated new economic, social, 
and religious reactions in views and or- 
ganizations. 

. This is conspicuously evidenced by the 
Shakers who formed a communistic or- 
ganization in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century at Watervliet and 
Mount Lebanon in eastern New York 
State. As the people migrated to the 
frontiers, eastward into Maine and west- 
ward into Ohio and Kentucky, the fierce 
conflict for mastery forced them into co- 
operative and communistic orders, of 
which the Shakers was one of the earliest 
and most efficient. In the turbulent dec- 
ades of the thirties and forties these com- 
munistic groups were most numerous and 
active, losing their strength (except, per- 
haps, the Mormons) with the reconstruc- 
tion and swift rise of industry following 
the Civil War 

Miss Neal, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the Staté Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Alabama, has seemingly missed this 
social significance of the rise of the Shak- 
ers. She has given an excellent portrayal 
from authentic sources of the life of one 
of their “societies’—South Union in Ken- 
tucky. These are descriptions and records 
of America’s early years which must be 
presented and their publication is of in- 
estimable value for all students of our na- 
tional culture. 

Miss Neal reveals a credulity not to be 
found even in the early historians of the 
Community—Anna White and Leila S. 
Taylor (Shakerism: Its Meaning and Mes- 
sage, 1904). Though these loving disciples 
present Mother Ann Lee as founder of the 
Shakers, yet they frankly state the society 
was not organized until after her death. 
According to these loyal followers, Mother 
Ann had revelations that she should leave 
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her home in Manchester, England, for 
America but they are careful to record 
that the divine promptings came after she 
had heard the peripatetic evargelist White- 
field. And though she, with her friends, 
arrived m America in 1774, the organiza- 
tion was not effected until 1787 at Mount 
Lebanon, New York, under the leadership 
of Joseph Meacham, one of the first 
American converts to this new form of 
Quakerism, known as Shakerism. 

As the frontiers gave rise to revivals 
with their new liberal forms of Christi- 
anity, the Shakers took advantage of them 
and organized the people into their com- 
munistic societies by which the converts 
the more effectively and. efficiently—and 
profitably—subdued the wilderness for 
abundant cultivation. When the victory of 
the North in the War between the States 
brought security and larger opportunities, 
communism began to fail. 

It is these social origins one finds lack- 
ing in By Their Fruits—a valuable record 
of facts nonetheless. 

R. E. E. HARKNESS 

Crozer Theological Seminary 

Chester, Pennsylvania 


UNDERHILL, RutH M. Papago Indian Re- 
‘ligion. Pp. 359. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946 (vol. 33, Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology). $4.50. 

The present volume is a sequel to the 
author’s Social Organization of the Papago 
Indians (1939), which is volume 30 in the 
same series. Taken together with her 
previously published Autobiography of a 
Papago Woman (1936), A Papago Calen- 
dar Record (1938), and Singing for Power: 
the Song Magic of the Papago Indians 
(1938), these volumes constitute a very 
distinguished addition to our knowledge of 
the tribal ethnography of North America 
Numbering 5,577 in 1940, their desert 
habitat in southern Arizona has enabled 
many of the Papago to remain relatively 
aloof from outside influences “with many 
ceremonies intact and others vividly re- 
membered.” 


Basically, Papago religion is one “whose ` 


every act is focussed upon the force of 
nature, constraining them to help man or, 
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at least, not to hinder him in his arduous 
tasks.” But these forces are not consid- 
ered good or evil in themselves. The uni- 
verse “is permeated by power which is 


‘helpful or destructive according to the 


medium through which it passes.” Thus 
there is not only reverence for, but fear of, 
power. Or the one hand, communal cere- 
monies were practiced to bring rain and 
therefore food, while on the other, vision 
experiences enabled individuals to secure 
power. Many Indian groups are charac- 
terized by one of these patterns or the 
other; Papago religion is characterized by 
both. The major part of the book is de- 
voted to a description of these two types 
of ceremonies. Another section discusses 
shamanism and healers other than the 
shaman, and there is a final chapter de- 
voted to acculturation. 

The speeches and songs given verbatim 
are based on the translations of texts that 
will be published elsewhere. Those who 
are familiar with Dr. Underhill’s other 
books already know her skill as a trans- 
lator of Indian songs. Some of them, she 
says, “are vignettes of desert life, as clear 
in contour as a Chinese poem. The brown 
crickets hopping among the squash vines, 
the deer drinking where the water drips 
beside the datura blossoms, and the birds 
chattering on the ground that the deer 
have trampled are strikingly chosen de- 
tails which evoke a whole picture. Some 
are even humorous, for every phase of the 
subject must be vivified, even the clumsi- 
ness of an inept hunter or the antics of a 
turtle at courting. Papago ceremonial art, 
it would seem, found its best expression in 
words. The scanty, colorless costumes, 
the background of empty desert or houses 
like earthen mounds, had beauty only in 
their stark simplicity. But the very pas- 
sion of need sharpened songs and oratory 
to a vividness which is often poetry.” 

Anyone who wishes to get the “feel” of 
the ceremonies of an American Indian 
tribe in all their authentic detail will do 


' well to turn to this volume. 


A. Irvine HALLOWELL 
University of Pennsylvania 


KiuckHoun, CLYDE, and DOROTHEA 
LeicHton. The Navaho. Pp. xx, 258. 
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Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1946. $4.50. 


This book is one of the most successful 
efforts so far to communicate the results 
of the anthropological study of one people 
to another people. In this case the group ` 
that is interpreted is the rapidly increas- 
ing 55,000 Navaho Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico. The group to whom they 
are interpreted is less easy to define, but 
would seem to be those Americans of ordi- 
nary intelligence and schooling who read 
books in an effort to obtain information. 
The point to be made is that the book is 
not addressed to the specialist in the study 
of culture nor to the readers of romance 
or mystery. The authors are consistently 
aware of the significant pomts for contrast 
ər comparison which will make the Navaho 
culture intelligible to the ordinary Ameri- 
zan reader. It is this awareness of both 
the essential features of Navaho culture 
and of the meanings of what they say about 
it in the context of American culture that 
zives the book its most distinctive quality. 
This has resulted in a book which, with- 
out resort to dramatization or oversim- 
dlification, should communicate to many 
xinds of American readers the goals and 
viewpoints of the Navahos 

The Navaho is a straightforward, con- 
cise, and systematic account of the major 
aspects of Navaho life: their history; their 
economy and its recent changes; their 
family and social organization; their re- 
lations with non-Navahos including mis- 
sionaries, traders, and government admin- 
istrators; their view of the supernatural; 
their language; and the premises and 
values of the culture. The book is one of 
a series designed as cultural background 
material for use by Office of Indian Af- 
fairs personnel in planning a program for 
Indian education. A companion volume 
by the same authors is now in press which 
reports the results of a project carried out 
jointly by the Office of Indian Affairs and 
the University of Chicago Committee on 
Human Development. This project con- 
sisted of the study of a sample of Navaho 
children by means of both interview and 
psychological test techniques. The two 
books represent complementary approaches 
to the understanding of the Navaho; the 
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former through description of the culture, 
the latter through comparisons of indi- 
vidual organizations of the culture. The 
authors who have collaborated so success- 
fully in the present volume are specialists 
in both approaches, Kluckhohn as an an- 
thropologist and Leighton as a psychiatrist. 

A solid strength of the present book lies 
not only in the collaboration of a student 
of the individual and a student of culture 
but also in the fact that so much and such 
varied study has been previously devoted 
to the Navaho. They have been studied 
not by one or two field workers for short 
periods, but by a great many field workers 
for more than a half century. There are 
monographs ‘on Navaho social organiza- 
tion, language, ceremonialism, witchcraft 
and economy, and as well papers on the 
language, the music, the arts and crafts, 
the myths, and even the humor. There are 
few other cultures which have been studied 
by as many different investigators with as 
many different interests and approaches. 
The authors of this book have drawn on a 
knowledge of all the sources, and the sum- 
mary which they have produced has a re- 
sulting comprehensiveness and adequacy. 
They have achieved, however, more than a 
summary. They have achieved a synthe- 
sis, especially marked in their last chapter 
on the premises and values of Navaho cul- 
ture, which goes far toward justifying all 
the years of anthropological effort. Their 
synthesis gives a perspective on Navaho 
culture which ought to be usable far be- 
yond the circle of the anthropologists—by 
Navaho leaders, government administrators, 
and others concerned with Navaho prob- 
lems. 

E. H. SPICER. 
University of Arizona 


Herskovits, MELVELE J., and FRANCES 
S. Herskovits. Trinidad Village Pp. 
xiv, 351, xxv. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. $4.75. 


Dr. Herskovits is the leading authority 
on the Negro in the New World. Both he 
and Mrs. Herskovits are seasoned field 
workers, and there is impressive evidence 
in this work of their accumulated knowl- 
edge and understanding of the cultures of 
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Dahomey, Haiti, Dutch Guiana, Brazil, 
and the United States. 

Trinidad village life is interpreted in 
terms of the African heritage and the New 
World environment In this analysis the 
main theoretical concepts are: “cultural 
focus” (similar to Linton’s “orientations’’), 
“cultural retention,’ and the “mechanisms 
of readaptation and reinterpretation of cus- 
tom that permit a people to retain the 
inner meanings of traditionally sanctioned 
modes of behavior while adopting new 
outer institutional forms.” The main em- 
phases are placed on the local economy, 
family organization, religious life, lodges 
and secret societies, political controls, and 
social classes. 

On the surface, Tocoan cu_ture seems to 
be almost entirely European, but the thesis 
here is that the validation of Tocoan be- 
havior lies “in meanings not shared by 
Europeans.” Mention cannct be made of 
the many points at which Tocoan culture 
is supported by African sanctions, but 
among the most important categories are 
family life and religion The Trinidad vil- 
lage family has two principal forms: mar- 
riage and “keeping” or “living.” The 
looseness of the bonds in both types of 
matings, and the nuclear family of mother 


and children, are attributed to the meeting.’ 
of West African polygynous custom, the ' 


European monogamic pattern, and the 
family practices and attitudes during 
slavery. An understanding of New World 
Negro family life is so important that the 
following uluminating passage is quoted: 
“If preconceptions of what constitutes 
family stability lead to the impression that 
this society is one in a state of demoraliza- 
tion, the conclusion must be revised. There 
is nothing of family disorganization in the 
facts cited, any more than there is any- 
thing pathological in the dual system of 
mating. Here the range of permitted be- 
havior in organizing, as in instituting the 
family, is simply wider than in other so- 
cieties. For, in the final analysis, the 
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family in Toco quite successfully performs 


the task allotted to it—the propagation 
and rearing of the young” (p. 107). 

The continuum of religious groups with 
the Catholic and Episcopal faiths at one 
end, the Shango cult at the other, and the 
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Baptists, the Adventists, and the Shouters 
between these poles, clearly demonstrates 
the processes of acculturation and assimila- 
tion. Interestingly enough, the cult char- 
acterized by the most Africanisms (Shango) 
was found in full bloom not in the remote 
village of Toco, but near Port-of-Spain. 
The Shouters, a karmless hybrid cult which 
is forced in operate more or less secretly 
because of government proscription, is 
comparable to the Pocomanta cults in Ja- 
maica. 

Frustration and compensation are treated 
with insight. Opportunities Ior compe- 
tition and display are found in Toco 
through religious experience, magic, lodge 
activities, and the local court. Plaintiffs 
and defendants are seldom represented by 
counsel, and the court thus provides a stage 
for the dramacic talents of the residents. 

The felicitous writing style of these au- 
thors is augmented throughout by faithful 
accounts of statements made in the pic- 
turesque words of their informants. Trim- 
dad Village is an invaluable comparative 
study of New World Negro culture and 
life, and it-is an exceedingly important 
book on the processes and results of ac- 
culturation in human civilization every- 
where. 

GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
Oberlin College i 


SAvE, K. J. The Waris. Po. x, 280. 
Bombay: Padme Publications Ltd., 1945. 
$3.65. 

The Warlis are a small aboriginal, eco- 
nomically and socially backward, tribe of 
India, living chiefly in the hills at the up- 
per end of the Western Ghacs. Their 
total number in the 1931 Census was 
207,000; the author does not give the fig- 
ures for 1941, which would presumably be 
between 215,000 and 220,000 About 60.4 
per cent of them live in the Thana ad- 
ministrative district, just north oz Bombay, 
where they constitute 13 5 per cent of the 
population. Their economic condition may 
be gauged from the fact that in 1934-35, 
when most of the present study was made, 
the average per capita income worked out 
at Rs. 16-13-8 (at that time equivalent to 
about $6.15), against a general estimate for 
agricultural India of Rs. 42 (about $15.33). 
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Such aboriginal and backward tribes are 
numerous in India, totaling in 1341 about 
25,000,000 persons, and are a special charge 
of the Government of India. Prevision for 
their future welfare in a self-governing 
India is provided in the plan advanced in 
1946 by the Bntish Government for devis- 
ing a new Indian Constitution. This calls 
for setting up an “advisory committee on 
the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal 
and excluded areas” to report on them to 
the Constituent Assembly, which is charged 
with framing the constitution. 

The author of this work is “Special 
Officer for the Protection of Aboriginal and 
Hill Tribes, Thana” His original study, 
based upon a number of years experience 
with the Warlis, was presented as a thesis 
for the Master’s degree at the University 
of Bombay, being written under the direc- 
tion of the well-known Indian anthropolo- 
gist and sociologist, Dr. G. S. Ghurye. 
The present work is substantially that the- 
sis, less the section on education, with the 
economic figures still carried as of 1934- 
35. 

The book deals with social organization, 
religion, marriage, position of women, 
death rites, ritual songs and mythology, 
which are all well reported, though with- 
out some of the finish found in recent an- 
thropological studies by Western scholars 
Nevertheless, Mr. Save appears to have 
got the basic material, and to have viewec 
it with thoroughness and objectivity, anc 
with no theoretical prepossessions. It is 
doubtful if any Occidental, however com. 
petent, could have got the intimate in. 
formation with the same accuracy; ever 
Mr. Save had many difficulties, thougt 
doubtless Ins official position as then 
friendly aid with the government and hi: 
sympathy must have won him their con 
fidence. 

The general picture of the Warlis is one 
of a tribe already far advanced in accul. 
turation. Presumably at some remote pe 
riod their ancestors spoke a non-Aryar 
language. Now they speak a dialect o: 
Marathi, which in the north is affected by 
Gujarati; unfortunately, the section on lan 
guage is one of the less satisfactory in thi 
book. In religion they still preserve or 
the whole non-Aryan deities and practices 
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though the Aryan has made a good deal 
of progress. They are beginning to use 
Brahmans to officiate at their ceremonies, 
and in time seem destined to enter Hindu- 
ism, in a very humble status. Their social 
customs, such as birth, marriage, and death 
rites, show Aryan influences, which, how- 
ever, are not complete. 

Since Mr, Save had a direct sociological 
purpose to apply in making his study, he 
writes about the Warlis’ poverty, method 
of holding property, great indebtedness, 
exploitation in forced labor by landlords 
and moneylenders, and obsession with 
drink, which is their sole diversion and 
very cheap—a gallon or two of date-palm 
toddy costs four annas (about eight cents). 

Though the author is far from elegant or 
even facile in the use of English, his ma- 
terial is clear, and the book is a valuable 
study. In coming decades we may expect 
similar studies by Indian research workers 
among many other interesting and little- 
known backward tribes. 

W. Norman Brown 

University of Pennsylvania 
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